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Art.  1.  1.  The  /ijwsfollcal  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 

(in  liKjuiri/,  in  which  t he  rei'eivfnt  Title  of  the  (iret'k  Epistle  is  vindicated 
(ujainst  the  Cavils  of  Objeetors,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  Origen  to 
Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  chiejfy  upon  grounds  (f  Internal  Evidence  hitherto 
unnotUrd;  comprising  a  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Style  and  Struc- 
ture  of  this  Epistle,  and  of  the  undisputed  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  tending 
to  throw  Tight  on  their  intei'pretation.  By  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Forster, 
B.  1).,  &c.  &c.  London. 

2.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Jfebretes,  by  Dr.  A.  Tholuck, 
Consistorial  Counsellor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  James  Hamilton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Langufi^es  in  the  Ihiiversity  of  Durham. 
With  an  Ap])endix,  eomprising  two  Dissertations,  hy  the  same 
author,  translated  by  J.  E.  Hyland,  Esq.  2  vols.  1842.  [Clark’s 
Biblical  C’ahinet,  volumes  38  and  39.] 

3.  Opuscula  Theologica  ad  crisin  et  interpretationem  Novi  Testamenti 
pertinentia.  Aurtore,  Dr.  Hermann  Olshausen,  Theol.  Prof.  P.  ().  in 
Academia  Regiomontana.  Berolini.  1834.  [Oi)UScc.  Ill*  IV.,  De 
auclorc  epistol®  ad  llebra'os.] 


I'liriTLEss  as  suc’h  a  wish  must  bo,  wc  doubt  not  that  there  have 
been  in  every  age,  excepting  perhaps  those  in  which  the  stream 
of  sacred  learning,  .scanty  and  impure,  ran  underground,  per¬ 
sons  who  have  desired  that  there  were  as  direct  and  summary  a 
method  of  authenticating  the  inspired  hooks  of  our  religion,  as 
there  is,  to  those  who  recognise  a  written  revelation,  of  estahlish- 
mg  the  divine  authority  of  its  particular  doctrines.  Let,  for 
uistance,  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  he  (piestioncd, 
•uid  an  appeal  to  Rom.  iii.  21,  28,  or  iv.  25,  or  1  Peter  ii.  21, 
21,  or  any  one  of  tho.se  passages,  will  he  suflieicnt  to  convince 
any  inan  of  its  divine  authority  who  regards  the  epi.stles  con¬ 
taining  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  authoritative  rule  ol 
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Cliristijm  faith  and  duty.  The  iiiquiiy  is  a  simple  one.  The 
proper,  and  indeed  sole  neeessarv  test  of  tlie  divine  authority  of 
doctrine  is  the  sense  of  the  inspired  Scriptures;  a  sense  which, 
thonj^h  occasionally  ditlicnlt  to  ascertain  as  respeets  ])ailieuhir 
passages,  is,  in  the'a^jrre^ate,  clear,  convincing,  and  satisfactory*. 
To  this  simple  and  ready  test,  therefore,  every  doctrine  for  which 
Christ’s  authority  is  claimed,  may  and  must  be  bron^dit;  and 
however  exceptions  may  be  mnltiplicd  against  piu’ticnlar  proofs, 
the  method  of  proof  remains  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
The  case  is  not,  however,  (piitc  so  simple  when  the  authority  of 
a  canonical  book  is  disputed.  To  settle  this  we  must  take  a 
position  exterior  not  only  to  the  book  excepted  aj^ainst,  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  the  arjjjnment  is 
not  comprised  in  any  testimonies  alle<;ed  by  them,  but  is  a  pro¬ 
blem,  the  solution  of  which,  on  scicntitic  grounds,  invariably  re- 
(piires  an  aecnrate  investigation  of  historical  facts,  and  in  some 
instances  the  careful  consideration  of  the  moral  bearing  of  such 
facts,  as  increasing  or  diminishing  the  probability  on  either  side 
of  the  question. 

As  it  may  ap])ear  to  some  of  our  readers  that  although  the 
])rinei|)le  is  admissible  and  safe  that  no  separate  portion  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  can  satisfactorilv  authenticate  itself,  it  is 
going  too  far  to  maintain  that  it  may  not  be  authenticated  by 
other  portions,  it  will  be  worth  our  while,  especially  as  it  can  be 
done  in  very  brief  space,  to  show*  how*  this  matter  stands  in  point 
of  fact.  \Vc  admit,  of  course,  the  general  confirmation  rendered 
by  all  the  canonical  l)ooks  of  Scripture  to  each  other  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  harmonv  of  their  doctrinal  and  other  contents;  but  this 
is  not  the  (picstion  we  arc  now*  considering.  The  most  express 
testimonies  rendered  in  anv  New  Testament  writing;  to  other 
writings  are,  that  in  Acts  i.  I,  to  a  former  treatise  of  the  author 
concerning  what  desns  had  done  and  taught  until  the  day  in 
which  he  was  taken  up,  and  that  in  2  Peter  iii.  15,  1(),  to  cer¬ 
tain  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  lint  it  is  the  merest  refercnei', 
or  nearly  so,  which  is  afforded  in  both  cases;  and  though  wc 
have,  it  is  true,  a  (lospel  history,  ascribed  by*  succeeding  writers 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  also  ascribe  the  book  of  ‘  Acts,’ 
and  several  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Paul,  and  so  far  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  allusive  hints  contained  in  Peter’s  reference, 
that  they  contain  statements  concerning  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  judgment,  with  ‘  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  those  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  ///e// 
the  other  Script ureSj  to  their  own  destruction,’  there  is  really 
nothing  in  either  ease  whereby  those  writings  mav  be  identified; 
no  (piotation,  nor  any  descriptive  allusion,  w  hich  w  ould  not  have 
served  eipially  well  to  identify  either  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
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hjul  Lnko’s  luiinc — the  accrcditeil  autlior  of  tlie  ‘Acts* — been 
attached  to  it,  or  lVtcr*s  own  first  epistle,  or  James’s,  had  they 
conic  down  to  us  as  I’aul’s.  There  is,  then,  this  most  important 
(lilfcrcnce  between  the  aiitlientieation  of  Luke’s  (iospel  hv  the 
liook  of  Acts,  ortiiat  of  any  of  Paul’s  epistles  by  the  second  Lpis- 
tlc  of  Peter,  and  the  authentication  of  any  doctrine  which  the 
hook  of  Acts,  or  the  last-mentioned  epistle,  may  exhibit;  that  to 
ascertain  what  the  doctrine  is,  w  e  need  not  consult  any  other  do- 
emnent  than  that  in  which  it  is  contained;  whereas,  to  discover 
what  writing  is  referred  to,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity,  to  an 
examination  not  only  of  the  writin;^:,  but  of  all  the  eircuinstanees, 
external  and  internal,  which  may  be  advanced  in  sup|)ort  of  its 
jremiineness.  These  testimonies,  therefore,  as  credentials  of 
other  partieidar  writin^^s,  amount  to  nothinj;,  because  they  are 
detached  from  the  documents  which  they  attest.  Even  to  Theo- 
phihis,  the  ix'ferenee  in  Acts  would  only  serve  to  authenticate 
Luke’s  (Iospel,  on  the  sujiposition  that  t’he  latter  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  less  directly  to  him  than  the  former,  or  exhibited  in  stvh*, 
or  iiemnanshij),  or  some  other  inward  feature,  less  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  author.  So,  even  the  ‘stran;^ers  of  the  dispersion’ 
could  not  have  known  exactly  what  epistles  Peter  meant,  unless 
thov  had  been  in  possession  of  some  (addressed  to  themselves?), 
and  known,  either  that  Peter  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
that  possession,  or,  (which  of  course  inqilies  other  eommuniea- 
tioiis  hetweeu  them  and  the  Apostle,)  that  he  had  previously  de- 
si^mated  certain  of  Paul’s  epistles  in  the  same  terms.  ‘This 
|)io\es  tliat  even  the  parties  first  addressed  re(pnr(*d  some  au- 
tlu'utieation  of  the  writinj^s  referred  to,  besides  that  alforded  in  the 
H‘ferences;  ()r  rather,  that  they  had  previously  received  the  writ- 
ni;;s  on  their  own  independent,  internal  and  external  pretensions, 
nut  in  these  later  times  the  separation  between  the  writinfjjs  and 
t  »e  testimonies  is  so  entire,  that  a  much  wider  circle  of  inde¬ 
pendent  testimony  has  to  be  traversed.  Indeed,  nothin;^  short 
ot  the  evidence  which  would  establish  the  authority  of  these 
writiiif^s  without  the  references,  will  sullice  to  show  that  they  arc 
the  writings  intended;  and  even  then  we  receive  that  identifica¬ 
tion  oidy  as  an  inference  from  that  evidence,  and  but  a  ])robablc 
oae  after  all,  at  least  in  Paul’s  case,  because  we  cannot  be  sure 
uit  he  (lid  not  write  some  other  epistle,  or  epistles,  expressly  to 
lose  dispersed  ])rethrcu  as  such,  but  which,  by  divine  permis- 
sum,  perished,  as  no  longer  necessary,  with  the  part i(*nlar  class  of 
primitive  believers  h^r  whose  use  they  were  immediately  intend(*d. 
c  sec,  then,  that  the  difference  between  the  authentication 

writinj^s  by  biblical  testimonies  is  clearly 
Fsaihshcd;  that  tlic  latter  is  a  much  more  complex  process 
‘Ru  the  former ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  we  must  be  in  pos- 
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session  of  much  more  evidence  than  the  whole  New  Testament 
canon  can  supply  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
genuineness  and  authority  ot  any  sinj^le  writinj^  ol  that  canon. 
l$ut  let  not  any  thin<i:  wiiich  we  have  said  rcspectiujj:  the  indi¬ 
rectness  or  complexity  of  the  evidence  recjiiired  lead  any  of  our 
readers  to  imagine  that  it  is  insecure  or  unsatisfactory.  The  very 
contrary  is  the  case,  as  we  hope  to  show.  Nay,  we  think  that 
it  will  not  he  dillicidt  to  prove  that,  in  the  methods  to  ^vhich 
we  arc  oblij^ed  to  have  recourse  to  authenticate  the  inspired 
documents  of  our  religion,  we  see  another,  added  to  the  many 
previous  proofs,  of  the  wisdom  and  the  jj^oodness  oi  its  Author. 

The  evidence  which  is  recpiired  to  authenticate  the  sacred 
books  of  (diristiauity  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  wliieh 
other  writings  recpiire  for  the  same  end.  Professedly’  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  men  su])ernaturallv  inspired,  and  whose  possession  ot  cx- 
traordinarv  powers  is  attested  by  the  voice  ot  even  protane  history, 
the  principal  (picstion  after  all  respects  their  genuineness;  and 
this,  to  use  the  lan^uaj^e  of  Palcy,  (whose  statements,  thouj;li 
relatinj^  principally"  to  the  gospels,  are  applicable,  as  tar  as  uc 
shall  apply’  them,  to  the  New  Testament  scriptures  in  general,) 
is  made  up  ‘  bv  citations  from  them  in  writinj?  bclon^in^  to  a 
period  immediatelv  contii^uous  to  that  in  wliieh  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  ;  by’  the  distini^uished  rej^ard  paid  by"  carlv  (Miristians  to 
their  authority",  (which  regard  was  manifested  by’ their  collecting; 
of  them  into  a  volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  ot 
peculiar  respect,  translating  them  into  various  languages  [*], 
writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and  still  more  conspicuously, 
bv  the  reading  of  them  in  their  public  jisscmblies  in  all  ])arts  ot 
the  world) ;  by  an  universal  agreement  with  resjiect  to  [nearly 
nil]  these  books,  whilst  doubts  were  entertained  concerning; 
some  [few]  ;  liy  contending  sects  appealing  to  them  [t]  ;  by  many 

*  Dr.  l*uK*y,  tVoin  whoso  adnilruhlo  roca])ituhition  (‘  Kvidoncos,’  Pt.  I,  prop.  i. 
«‘h.  lOj  wo  luivo  takon  the  above  coiulonsed  view  of  the  extcnial  proots  ot 
pMuiinoiioss,  liaviiig,  in  snt)sorvioncy  to  the  historioal  arjrunient  ot  Ids  w(»rk, 
the  (ios|K'ls  prinoipallv  in  view,  has  very  ])ro])orly  notiood  some  marks  ol 
ros|wot  paid  to  thorn  whioh  do  not  apply  to  tho  othor  hooks.  Thus,  wlioro  thf 
hniokots  oivnr  to  whioh  tho  prosent  note  is  attached,  he  has  montionvd  the 
‘  ^h•^•sting  of  the  (ios]>els  into  harmonies,’ and  the  following  note  resjK;i1s 
another  inst.moo  of  tho  same  kiml. 

t  I’alov  hero  inserts ;  *  Uy  tho  oarlv  atlvorsarios  of  tho  religion  not  disputing 
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fiirinul  catalojjjucs  of  them,  as  of  certain  and  authoritative  wri- 
tinjrs,  pui)lislied  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  Christian 
worl(l ;  lastly,  by  the  absence  or  defect  of  the  above  cited  topics 
of  evidence,  when  applied  to  any  other  writing's.’  Dr.  Paley 
jiistlv  adds:  ‘These  arc  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
hooks  actually  proceeded  from  the  authors  ^vhose  names  they 
hcar.^ 

Powerful,  however,  as  this  kind  of  argument  is,  it  is  not  all. 
Tlic  fulness  of  evidence  is  then  only  realized  when  the  relation 
of  the  writing  to  its  reputed  author,  his  history,  peculiarities  of 
character  or  authorship,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and 
connections,  has  been  d\dy  investigated,  and  the  rcipiisite  agree¬ 
ment  ascertained,  ^lany  successful  and  instructive  instances 
of  such  investigation  occur  in  Palcy^s  other  well  known  work, 
the  Hone  Paulin:c  ;  although  the  object  of  it  was  not  so  much  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  apostle’s  writings  as  the  truth 
of  the  scripture  account  of  him.  A  most  distinguished  sj)e- 
cimen  of  this  s])ecics  of  argument  is  also  exhibited  in  Prof.  Hein¬ 
rich  Planck’s  (lefence  of  the  genuineness  of  Paul’s  1st  Epistle  to 
'fimothy,  against  the  subtle  hut  arbitrary  excejdions  of  ISchleicr- 
machcr.  And  we  may  refer  to  the  same  class  the  work  of  Mr. 
Porstcr,  whose  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  in 
which  the  Pauline  anthorship  of  the  Ej>istlc  to  the  Hebrews  is 
vindicated  at  great  length,  chiefly  on  literary  grounds  : — the 
evidence  of  identity  of  diction,  style,  manner,  and  quotation,  in 
it  and  those  epistles  to  which  Paul’s  name  is  prefixed. 

While,  however,  as  above  observed,  internal  evidence  comes 
powerfully  in  aid  of  external  testimony,  it  can  seldom  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  alone.  If  the  genuineness  of  a  work  be  inv(‘sti- 
gated  at  any  considerable  interval  after  the  alleged  date  of  its 
composition,  external  testimonies  are  the  surest  vouchers  by 
which  it  can  be  traced  up  to  its  professed  era.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  interpolate  (piotations  from  it  into  the  writings  of  a  later  ag(', 
Jvs  it  is  to  forge  a  work  which  shall  possess  many  of  the  features 


IVIajr.  Ill),  ii.  §  1 7.  Hnt  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles, the  Kpistles,  and  ])r()hahlv  tlie 
Aj)onilypse,  are  treated  in  a  similar  way  hy  the  adversaries  of  the  (diristian  re¬ 
ligion,  as  the  following  references  will  show.  Ily  Cklsus,  Origen,  op.  eit. 
lihb.  y.  (M  ;  vi.  li> ;  viii.  24 ;  hy  l*()Ki»ilYKY  in  Jerome’s  C’om,  in  Joel,  ii.  2S  ; 
Isa.  liii,  12;  and  l*roem.  in  (ial.  So  also  (Mirysostom,  says  Dr  Flatt,  (cpioting 
lloni.  (i,  in  Kp.  i.  ad  (’or.,)  ap])eals  toCelsusand  Porphyry  hwthe  anticpiity  of 
the  New  Testament  Scrij)tures.’  See  Storraml  Platt’s  Hihle  Theology,  trans¬ 
lated  hy  Sehmneker,  Hook  1.  part  i.  §  1,  in  which  work,  and  in  ling’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament,  Posiliek’s  Translation,  }»p.  .'ll,ct  se<j.,  some  ol  the 
ahove-mentioned  instances  are  ilhistrate<l.  Some  valnahle  adclitions  to  the 


instances  given  in  Ihiley’s  Pvidences  in  support  of  his  assertion  respec*ting  the 
Use  made  ol  the  sacred  hooks  hy  contending  sects  will  also  he  found  in  Hug’s 
Intrt)duetion,  ])p.  .‘k‘l — (1 1. 
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of  II  former  a^c,  anil  even  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  particular 
writer.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  consideration  which  caused  Palev 
to  lav  such  stress  upon  the  absence  of  dcsijrn  in  the  coincidences 
b(‘t>veen  the  Hook  of  Acts  and  Paid's  Epistles,  which  forms  the 
principle  of  his  ar<?ument  in  the  llorm  Pauliiue. 

.Hv  the  searching;  investijration,  therefore,  of  external  tes¬ 
timonies  and  internal  indications  conjointly,  the  ^genuineness  of 
every  professedly  inspired  w  ritinj^  must  he  decided ;  and  w  e  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  proof  whicli  is  so 
available,  so  satisfactor}',  or  accompanied  with  so  much  accessory 
benefit  to  the  inipiircr  as  this.  No  other,  indeed,  is  possible, 
without  a  peqietual  repetition  of  miracles,  the  necessary  result 
of  w  hich  would  he  to  detract  from  the  value  of  inspiration  as  the 
(iistifif/nhliitif/  excellence  of  a  written  revelation,  far  more  than 
would  he  added  to  it  in  the  w  ay  of  evidence.  Eor  suppose  that 
the  divine  authonty  of  erenj  New'  Testament  scrij)ture  were  at¬ 
tested  by  vision,  or  in  any  otlier  miraculous  w  ay,  to  everi/  iiinuircr, 
(and  if  not  a  universal  attestation,  then  sonic,  or  one,  at  least, 
must  receive  them  on  the  authority  of  his  fellow  -men),  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  sneh  miracles  w  ould  in  reality  be  more 
etVeetual  of  themselves  to  convince  ^ainsayers,  than  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  to  convince  the  enemies  of  the 
truth  in  their  dav  who  resisted  evidence  which  they  durst  not 
deny*  V  \Vc  raise  no  (piestion,  thon^h  we  think  one  mijrlit  very 
fairly  he  raised,  respecting  the  strong  antecedent  improbability 
of  the  very  idea  of  inspiration,  as  mere  fact,  beiii"  vouebed  for 
by  inspiration.  Hut  would  not  such  a  form  of  evidence  imme¬ 
diately  and  necessarily  make  inspiration  chea])  ?  AVould  it  not,  in 
so  doinjr,  depreciate  the  most  distinjiijuishinj'  credential  of  revela¬ 
tion  V  And  parried  and  resisted,  as  of  course  it  w  ould  be,  by  the 
inidtifarious  obliipiities  and  jjjross  darkness  of  the  carnal  mind, 
would  its  direct  bearin*]^  on  Cliristian  apolojj^ctics  be  au^bt  other 
than  to  chancre  the  form  of  the  controversy  ?  The  cavils  of  our 
Lord's  ajxe  w  ould  be  incessantly  renew  ed  in  ours,  by  the  assertion 
of  a  Satanic  inspiration,  w  Idle  every  unrenewed  man  would  find 
in  his  ow  n  bosom  and  in  his  own  life  the  stronjjjcst  inducements  to 
talsily  the  evidence  allorded  him,  by  obliterating  all  distinction 
lietween  the  works  of  the  devil  and  the  power  of  (iod. 

1  he  iniscliicf,  how'cvcr,  w  ould  not  end  here.  If  men  were  the 

And  tlu*  SorilH's  which  enmo  down  from  Jernsalem  said  :  ‘  He  liath  Hocl- 
rehuh,  and  hy  the  prince  of  the  devils  castetli  he  out  ilevils/  Mark  iii.  dl. 

hut  sliall  we  di>  to  these  men,  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  heen 
done  h)  them  is  manitest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot 
«  It.  Hut  that  it  spread  no  turther  amoii"  the  peo]»le,  let  us  straitb 
them  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  iiaine.*  Acts  iv. 
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subjects  of  a  special  revelation,  on  this  matter,  which  they  need 
not  verify  to  others  by  personal  miracles,  what  should  hinder 
them,  under  such  circumstances,  from  assertiu"  a  special  revela¬ 
tion  upon  other  topics?  The  great  safeguard  being  withdrawn, 
a  door  is  open  to  cvciy  monstrosity  ;  every  man  might,  without 
fear  of  human  conviction,  be  anew'  avatar  of  Simon  ilagus;  and, 
the  deccivablencss  of  unrighteoiisiiess,  which  has  rolled  in  a 
pretty  full  stream  in  the  subterranean  channels  of  papal  Rome, 
would,  long  ere  this,  without  some  special  but  undiscovered 
method  of  suppression  on  the  part  of  i)rovidcncc,  have  sw  amped 
the  entire  church  of  the  Redeemer  in  one  terrific  deluge. 

We  have  thus  attem})tcd,  at  a  length  w  liicli  some  may  consider 
unnecessary,  to  exhibit  and  justify  the  mode  of  authenticating 
revelation  to  future  ages,  which  it  has  been  the  w  ill  of  Providence 
to  adopt,  as  it  stands  opposed  to  another  mode  which  timid 
ignorance,  inconsiderate  zeal,  or  an  enthusiastic  fancy,  might 
have  preferred.  AVc  have  been  thus  full,  on  .account  of  the 
])earing  w  hich  our  .argument  has  on  the  grc.at  (picstion  of  the 
volumes  which  arc  now  on  our  table.  ^Ir.  Forster  has  justly 
characterised  the  controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  ‘  the  most  important  open  (picstion 
connected  with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.'  By  many 
critics  it  is  also  considered,  ])erhaps  with  ccpial  correctness, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult.  It  is,  certainly,  diflicult 
enough  to  have  occasioned  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  that 
in  various  ages  of  the  church.  Some  exposition,  therefon',  and 
justifie.ation  of  the  process  of  investigation  to  w  Inch  it  is  necessary 
strictly  to  adhere,  cannot  be  out  of  place.  AVe  shall  only  oliscrvc 
in  addition,  before  passing  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  that 
it  is  at  least  natural  that  we  should  liave  the  same  method  of 
authenticating  inspired  authorship  as  that  which  is  not  inspired  ; 
that  the  experience  which  is  obtained  in  invcstig.itions  of  the 
latter  class,  tells  powerfully  in  questions  of  the  former;  and  tli.at 
the  ineiucntal  benefit  connected  with  the  study  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  inspired  scriptures,  which  accrues  from  the 
])rcscnt  n.atural  method  of  investigating  their  authority,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incalculable. 

The  inquiries  which  it  has  been  found  nccess.ary  to  institute 
concerning  the  Ej)istlc  to  the  Hebrews,  differ,  in  some  important 
respects,  from  those  affecting  the  other  canonical  epistles.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  first  Epistle  of  .John,  all  the  epistles 
advanced  for  themselves  their  claim  to  be  received  as  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  inspired  apostles ;  w  ho  w  ere 
either  expressly  named  in  them,  as  is  the  c.ase  in  thirti^cn 
Epistles  of  Paul,  one  of  .lames,  two  of  Peter,  and  one  of  .Jiuh', 
or  designated  by  a  suitable  and  well-known  appellative,  as  in  the 
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two  private  epistles  of  Jolin.  In  John’s  first  epistle,  however, 
and  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  no  author’s  name  is  ^iveii,  ami 
there  is  no  passage  which  can  be  said  to  indicate,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  probable  allusion,  who  tlie  author  was.  The 
authority  of  these  epistles  therefore  is  not,  like  that  of  the  others, 
dependent  on  their  being  shewn  to  have  been  written  by  some 
one  particular  person  named  or  designated  in  them  ;  and  the  in- 
vc‘stigation  of  their  authorship  does  not  involve,  as  in  the  case  ot* 
the  others,  the  question  of  their  being  forgeries.  It  might  he 
shown  that  they  were  not  written,  respectively,  by  John  or  Paul, 
or  any  one  inspired  writer  in  particular,  and  yet  that  they  Mere 
probably  the  productions  of  some  such  writer,  and  properly  in¬ 
serted  into  the  sacred  canon.  Kespecting  John’s  epistle,  which, 
having  come  down  to  ns  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  respectinjr 
its  author,  suffered  indeed  a  ])artial  and  momentary  eeli[)se  in 
our  own  times,  it  is  i)eside  onr  present  purpose  to  s|)eak.  The 
argument  n'spccting  the  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  independent  of  the  question  of  Paul’s  aiitliorship, 
has  also  been  discussed  in  this  ionrnal  (Third  Scries, vol.  iii.  pp.  112 
— Ud)  at  a  length  which  renders  it  unnecessarv  that  we  should 
resume  it  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  onr  impiiries  on  this 
occasion  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle,  and  introduce  such 
matter  from  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  given,  as  will  serve 
at  once  to  illustrate  that  subject,  and  characterise  the  volumes 
wluMiee  tluT  may  be  respectively  taken. 

We  shall  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  Concerning  the  epistle;  not  staying,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  testimony  alleged  froin  2  IVtcr, 
iii.  15,  or  the  letter  of  (’lenient  of  Koine  to  the  Corinthians. 


’fhe  latter  was  noticed  by  Kusebius,  asproving  that  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  a  late  production;  we  think  that  it  proves, 
also,  the  apostolic  character  of  the  epistle,  in  which  ease*  it 
implies  a  strong  probability  that  Paul  was  its  author.  For  though 
Paul’s  name  is  not  onei'  mentioned  in  connexion  with  any  (pu*- 
tation  Irom  it,  or  any  allusion  to  it,  Clement’s  practice,  in  this 
respect,  was  uniform.  He  quotes  nothing  of  Paul’s  as  his, 
I’xeept,  and  that  once  only,  the  first  Kpistle  to  the  C’orinthians, 
a  letter  addrc'ssed  to  the  church  to  which  he  is  himself  w  riting. 
Hr.  Iholuck,  therefore,  justly  asks — ‘  How  came  Clement,  it  the 
epistle  be  not  Paul’s,  to  make  so  rich  a  use  of  it,  while  the  ec- 
ch'siastieal  writers — as  we  shall  see  in  reference  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  itsell,  was  the  ease  with  TertuUian,  and  in  the  \Ni*st 
geiuTally  seldom  or  never  (piote  the  non-apostolical  writings.*^ 
Not  without  reason  have  those  who  support  I’anl’s  authorship 
laitl  great  stress  upon  this  tact.’  We  are  unwilling,  howc'ver,  to 
force  any  part  of  the  cviilcnce,  and  accept  Clement 's  testimony 
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as  sliowinj'  that  tlie  epistle  was  known  to  liim  as  an  authoritative 
Christian  dcKMiinent  before  the  year  1)(),  or  per]ia])s  even  before  the 
vear  70,  the  date  ascribed  by  l)odweil  ami  Le  Clere  to  his  letter. 

The  alleged  reference  in  2  Peter  iii.  15  we  sliall  also  ])ass  with 
brief  notice  ;  not  because  the  canonical  authority  of  that  e])isth' 
is  sustained  by  a  smaller  body  of  evidence  than  that  which  can 
he  |>rodnced  in  favour  of  the  ej)istle  we  are  now  considerin*;  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  idea  that  the  reference  deserves 
no  notice  in  this  connexion;  but  partly  on  account  of  the  complex 
exhibition  of  alleged  parallels,  and  many  and  minute  explana¬ 
tions  requisite  to  make  the  reference  ])robablc ;  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  great  uncertainty  which  invariably  attends  such 
conqmrisons  and  explanations.  So  much  in  arguments  of  this 
kind  depends  iqxm  what  is  merely  accidental  in  the  feelings  of 
the  in([nirer,  or  the  course  of  the  impiiry,  that  we  lay  very  litth* 
stress  on  them  in  ordinary  cases.  In  the  |)resent  instance,  I’eterV 
second  (‘pistle  refers  to  one  of  Paul’s,  addressed  to  the  strangers  of 
the  dispersion  in  the  various  provinces  of  Asia  Elinor.  These' 
were  converts  from  Judaism — so  were  those  to  whom  the  epistle 
now  under  consideration  was  addressed,  which,  being  anonymous, 
may  be  the  one  referred  to.  Hnt  if  so,  it  contains  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  the  *  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation 
perhaps,  also,  it  should  contain — so  at  least  some  think,  judging 
from  Peter’s  context — hints  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth. 
The  latter  hints,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  L|)istle  to  the  ilebn'ws 
does  contain,  in  chap,  xii.,  v.  2(5 — 28.  The  former  seems  inori^ 
(piestionable.  Let  that,  liowevcr,  be  established,  and  the  j)ro- 
priety  of  TTpoj  f/3(>a/oyj  as  an  inscription  to  the  strangers  of  the 
disj)ersi()n,  be  conceded,  and  a  fair  ease  is  made  out ;  though  even 
tluMi,  the  (pieslion  is  relevant  and  perplexing: — did  not  Paul 
address  the  strangers  of  the  dispersion  in  Asia  Elinor,  though 
not  distinctively  as  such,  in  the  epistles  to  the  (Jalatians,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  and  Colossians  ?  AVe  just  add,  from  Tholuck,  who  thinks 
that  Peter’s  refenmee  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Ilebix'ws,  that 
I’anlus  and  Mynster  considered  that  they  found  it  in  ch.  x.  25. 
Air.  Forster,  who  has  devoted  a  whole  section  of  his  work  to  tlur 
subject,  (Sect.  xiv.  ])p.  025 — O  tt,)  relies  ])rincipally  oneh.vi.  12, 
iv.  15,  10,  ii.  17j  is,  and  xii.  21,  but  attempts  to  make  out  a 
number  of  other  coincidences  between  Peter’s  two  e])istlcs  and 
that  to  th(i  Hebrews,  in  evidence  of  Peter’s  knowledge  of  tlu^ 
ejfistle.  This  is  tie  trap.  To  such  an  argument  wc  should 
nppose  the  fact  that  Peter  was  informed  by  the  same  Spirit  its 
Paul,  and  for  the  same  objects.  Surely  nothing  further  can  be 
necessary  to  account  for  the  coincidences  which  occur. 

Passing,  therefore,  these  scanty  and  doubtful  testimonies  of 
the  first  centurv,  let  us  examine  those  of  the  second  and  third. 
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The  eastern  testimonies,  properly  so  called,  (i.  c.  those  of  Syria, 
^Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine)  are  soon  stated,  bcinji:  summed  up 
in  Jerome’s  assertion  (Epist.  ad  Dardanum)  :  ‘  nostris  dicciuluui 
est,  hanc  epistolam,  quie  inscribitiir  ad  llebrmos,  non  solum  ab 
ecclesiis  orient  is,  sed  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclcsiasticis  Gncci 
sermonis  scriptoribus,  quasi  Pauli  apostoli  suscipi.’  If  this 
statement  should  appear  to  require  any  qualifieation  as  respects 
the  Greek  writers,  though  it  is  virtually  true  of  them,  as  we  shall 
see,  wc  must  remember  Jerome’s  peculiar  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  East,  llis  account  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea,  lib.  111.  cap.  iii., 
when  he  says :  ‘  Of  Paid  there  are  fourteen  [epistles]  manifest 
and  well  known — irpu^riKoi  xal  For  though  he  adds,  ‘  But 

yet  there  are  some  (i.  e.,  some  persons,  who  reject  that 

to  the  Hebrews,  urging  for  their  opinion,  that  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  church  of  the  Romans,  as  not  being  Paul’s,’  it  is 
evident  that  the  objectors  of  whom  he  speaks  were  particuhir 
writers  standing  in  a  nearer  connexion  with  Rome.  It  these 
collective  testimonies  are  late,  wc  must  remember  not  only  that 
they  are  altogether  uncontradicted  by  contrary  evidence,  hut 
that  the  little  independent  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  to  the  same  cti’cct.  The  letter  of  the  svnod  convened  at 
Antioch  in  the  year  2G5,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  recognizes 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle.*  And  Lardiier  (Principal 
Facts,  vol.  V.  p.  258)  has  pointed  out  two  passages  to  the  same 
etfect  in  the  writings  of  Methodius  of  Tyrc,t  (circa  290.)  Per- 


*  This  letter  is  "iven  in  Mansi,  CoUeett.  Concill.  Tom.  i.p.  105S  ;  to  uhicli 
we  have  not  access.  Dr.  'rholuck  says  respecting  it,  ‘  Tlie  secoml  testimony, 
t*n>m  the  writing  of  the  Synod,  is  eciually  un(|nestionahle.  And  from  it  Hleck 
also  draws  this  conclusion  :  77iw  proves,  certainly,  thatf  in  Antioch,  the  Kpistle 
was  then  yenerathj  reyarded  as  written  by  Paul,  so  much  so,  that  eren  from  its 
enemies  contradiction  had  ceased  to  he  apprehended'  Thol.  vol.  i.  ]>.  l-^  In 
<me  point,  however,  Uleek's  admission  is  o]>en  to  remark.  It  implies  that 
Uaurs  authorship  had  been  ilouhtod  at  Antioch,  and  had  found  enemies  in  the 
Syrian  churches,  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof.  On  this  point  wc 
shall  he  nu>rc  explicit  when  we  review  the  oriental  testimonies  collectively. 
\N  e  regret  that  we  are  accidentally  prevented  from  making  an  inde])eudent  use 
of  Hleek  a  %y)rk,  which  is  not  now  in  our  possession.  Our  extracts  from  it 
are  taken  either  from  Tholuck  or  Olshausen. 

t  ^  In  the  piece  entituled  Convirium  Decern  Viryy.  Orat  10,  apud  Coinhcfis, 
p.  .10, then* (>ccurs  this  passage:  ti  o  yo^ioq  ttTTi  Karo,  roe  tWorroXor  Trcfc- 
/mruoc,  rac  Twy  fuWoynoy  ayaOioy,  [if  the  law, 

according  to  the  A]>ostle,  he  spiritual,  containing  the  image  of  good  things  to 
come.]  and  in  the  same  work,  p.  tl(i,  pypi„y  yap  kUoq,  tay  d<)tX»;rf 
ti^yaanai  roec  f  T  derop  artijidyoifg  cirra,  ovq  i  aymy  yf.uy  Trpikfirai 
vaJ  ;;  TdXr;  eaWi  rde  litdnyaXoy  llaeXoe.  [For  yc  shall  obtain  intinitc 
g  on.it,  haxiug  gained  the  vietory,  yc  take  from  her  the  seven  crowns  which 
^  le  wears,  the  eoutesl  and  struggle  lor  which  things  are  ]daeed  before  us  h\ 
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Imps,  also,  with  these  testimonies  in  our  view,  it  is  right  to 
consider  the  reception  of  tlic  epistle  into  the  Peshito  version 
(circa  150)  as  a  testimony  to  the  same  purpose;  for,  granting 
that  this  reception  implies,  as  on  the  principles  before  expressed 
in  our  notice  of  Clement’s  (piotations,  the  recognition  of  its 
apostolical  authority,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  received  as 
a  writing  of  the  same  apostle,  to  whom  we  find  it  afterwards 
explicitly  ascribed.  At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  as  Hug 
states,  but  j)robably  a  little  later,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  is 
characterized  by  James  of  Nisibis,  under  whom  Ephracm  the 
Syrian  studied,  as  ^  the  apostle,’  or  '  the  blessed  ajmstle ;’  and 
the  former  of  these  designations  is  that  under  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  Ephracm  himself,  who  was  deacon  at  Edcssa  in  the 
vear  378. 

\Vc  conceive,  then,  that  the  collective  testimony  of  the  h]ast, 
until  the  time  of  Eusebius  (circa  331)  and  Jerome  (circa  39 1)  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  there  being  not  a 
vestige  of  proof  that  it  was  ever  (piestioncd  in  those  parts.  This 
was  not  the  case,  however,  in  the  West.  Its  apostolical  character 
was  denied  at  Rome  as  carlv  as  the  close  of  the  second  centurv  : 
and  even  in  Alexandria,  according  to  Eusebius,  Eccl.  1  i  ist.  1 1 1 .  xiv. 
it  was  asserted  by  Clement,  about  the  same  time,  that  the  epistle, 
as  we  have  it,  was  translated  by  Luke  from  the  Hebrew  original 
of  Paul.  These  arc  the  earliest  traces  of  anv  disbelief  that  Paul 
wrote  the  (Ircek  epistle  which  has  come  down  to  us;  and  in 
estimating  the  bearing  of  the  dillerent  testimonies  of  Alexan¬ 
drian  aiul  Roman  writers,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  the  doubts  which  were  expressed  bv  anv  of 
them  had  their  origin  in  critical  or  doctrinal  reasons,  or  were  to 
any  extent  the  result  of  an  earlier  tradition  to  the  same  cll’ect. 

c  shall  first  consider  the  Alexandrian  testimonies — which 
commence  with  those  of  (lenient,  and  of  an  earlier  writer,  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Pantienus),  (pioted  l)y  him  under  the  designation 
of  the  Rlessed  Presbyter.  Roth  are  given  by  Eusebius  in  the 
following  terms  ;  ^  And  he  says,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Paul’s,  and  that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew 
language ;  and  that  Ijiikc  having  carefully  translated  it,  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks;  which  is  the  reason  of  that 

our  ti*achor  Pjiul.]  The  former  passage  Lanliier  conceives  to  f)c  an  allusion 
to  llfh.  X.  1  ;  the  latter  to  xii.  1.  ^Vith  Hleek,  we  feel  eonstraineil  to  admit 
this,  as  respects  the  latter,  though  the  former,  j)erhu])s,  is  more  (juestioiiahle. 

1  he  assumption  that  the  writer  had  in  view  the  K|)istle  to  the  Ilchrews  is  sup- 
]>orte<l  f>y  the  fact  of  that  Tather  having  in  other  passages  undoubtedly  made 
of  it^  without  formally  adding  the  name  of  Paul.’  Thai.  v(d.  i.  pp.  1 1* 

Hiis,  it  will  he  observed,  is  evidence  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  alleged  in  .Mr. 
burster’s  lourtecnth  section  laielv  referred  to,  only  more  decided  and  eon- 
vineing. 
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uniformity  of  style  wind,  is  found  in  this  epistle  md  tl.n  .  . 
the  Apostles:  but  that  he  did  not  make  use  nf 
‘i  aid  the  Apostle/  of  whieh  he  assigns  this  reasoii'^S'"'*^'^'*'*'?"’ 
untiu^'tothe  Hebrews,  who  had  coiieeived  a  iirei..  i  *"^’ 
liiiu,  and  were  suspieious  of  him,  he  wisely  decl  uei  -‘"“"i'-* 

Hebrews,  Plunuro^umdel^^^  ['‘e 

. r- 

iluul’s;  "wo  Of  wS:,  ^  ,7-t'e  as 

u  may  be  found  in  ‘  Lardner’s  Credibility  ’  P  u-rH  I  '  " 
Onpn  habitually  aseribes  the  epistle  to  l>.,nl  'i'"' 

proved  by  Lardner— 'Cred  ’  p.,,l  ' tt  *  /  . 

"S;  if  t  ^elI;s,^n -s'i..:;.' • 

^oiS:trh±.E£E^ 

pui-u,  2  Cor.  xi.  a  IW  is  ?  •'fT'" 

style,  is  ele<>-ant  Creek  •  a®  n  •  ,  texture  of  tlie 

.i'ld^'c  of  fire  dillhruee  of  styles ^ 
nu‘nts  of  tlio  ci)istlo  -uv  Mdnn'r.  I  i  says  :  ^ |ic  sniti- 

ledi^ed  writiu-rs  of  ilie  apostle  *  'n''"'  'I'n  tofheackiu.w. 

who  roads  the  wrifin  *  r  ^  to  hy  (‘vorv 

Afterwards  lie  ;uhls  :  Mf^u-^f^^  the  Apostle  witli  attention/ 
tlmt  the  sentinieuts  are  tht^ 

composition  of  j  s,  hut  the  laiuj^iiajre  and 

^n^se,  and,  as  il "  r! ^  to  writing,  the  Apostle’s 

spoken  hv  his  master'  commentaries  the  tliinjrs 

epistle  as* Paul’s  it  is  to  ho  n  vhurvh  receives  this 

for  it  is  not  w  ithout  rejison  that  account, 

ns  Ihud’s  ;  hut  who  wrote  tl  ‘  .‘caucieuts  have  handed  it  down 

Ibif  fheneeount  coim-  do^v,'^o”'j’  •' >^uows,  certainly. 

<  Icnu'ut,  who  was  Hi.shoi)  „r  v  >  ^‘"'le  sayni"  that 

fliat  It  was  Luke,  who  wi'ote  the  Co  !’'‘r 

JoiL  iiic  Co.spel  and  the  Acts.’* 

two  11^  origin  «>('  tiu*  do  this,  jilthonjrh  his  l)ias 

V’lii  •*  taviHiiahl,.  to  flij.  V^'  *1^''  *’^nd(*r(‘tl  his  version,  in  one  or 

It  ,S.  houever.  u>HalI^\  .  V  "  r  "i^I-  ^nnli  have 

•  ‘•‘i«,aiuUar,nurc  literal  than  Mr.  llaiiiil. 
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rostpoiiinji:  the  remarks  we  have  to  ofler  on  tlicse  testimonies, 
we  pass  to  tliose  of  the  Komaii  Churcli.  Here,  also,  Eiischius 
comes  to  our  aid.  In  Hook  W.  eh.  x\.,  he  writes:  ‘There 
is  also  come  into  our  hands  a  dialogue  [or  (lisputation]  of  Cains, 
a  most  ehxiuent  man,  held  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus, 
with  Proeidiis,  a  patron  of  the  Cataphrvgian  heresy;  in  which, 
also,  reproving  the  rashness  and  audaciousness  of  his  adversaries 
in  composing  new  writings  [or  Scriptures],  he  makes  mention 
of  hut  thirteen  epistles  of  the  holy  Apostle,  not  reckoning  that 
to  the  Hebrews  with  the  rest.  And  indeed  to  this  very  time, 
hv  some  of  the  Romans,  this  epistle  is  not  thought  to  be  the 
Apostle’s.’  Jerome,  also,  (He  A  iris  lllnstr.,  cap.  59)  has  a  similar 
testimony  which  Lardner  has  extracted  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  a  catalogue  of  the  received  New'  Testament  Scriptures, 
which  hears  internal  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
second,  or  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  and  w  hich 
having  been  discovered  by  Alnratori  at  Milan,  is  given  in  his 
Anti(|.  Ital.  Aledii  yEvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  851;  not  only  is  the  Raulimi 
origin  of  the  epistle  denied,  but  the  author  describes  it  as  ‘apud 
Alexandrinos  Pauli  nomine  (ietani  ad  hieresin  Alareionis.’  Jt 
is  needless  to  remark  on  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion,  respect¬ 
ing  a  w  riting  spoken  of  by  Alexandrian  w  riters,  as  we  have  seen 
this  epistle  to  be.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  it  was  included  in  the  ancient  Itala,  before  the  time  of  Cains 
or  this  ('ataloguc,  as  a  canonical  book.  Now',  though  this  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  Paul’s,  it  is  certainly  important,  in  relation  to 
th(!  (piestion  whether  the  objections  of  Chains  and  the  author  of 
the  Catalogue  resulted  from  doctrinal  prejudices,  or  were  based 
on  earlier  tradition. 


All  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  preceding  testimonies  is, 
that  Iremeus,  who  died  at  Ia'ous  in  the  year  202,  but  was 
brought  up  under  Papias,  in  Asia  Minor,  ainl  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  C’aius,  (pioted  the  epistle  in  his  book  Trsg) 
sxv  but  has  avoided  the  use  of  it  almost  entirely 

in  his  treatise  ‘Adversus  Haereses;^  that  TertuHian  (circa,  a.d. 
2(K))  in  his  book  l)c  Pudieitia,  cap.  xx.,  (piotes  it  as  the  work  of 
Rarnabas;  but  that  after  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Carthage, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  under  Augus¬ 
tine’s  influence,  recognized  ‘  Pauli  epistolas  tredecim,  ejusdem  ad 
Ih'brieos  unam,’  it  gradually  ac(piired  authority  throughout  the 
Itoman  and  African  churches. 

To  estimate  these  various  testimonies  rightly,  and  ascertain 


|<Mi  s  translations,  apiunnliMl  as  foot  notes  to  the  extracts  in  Tholnek’s  text. 
I  Init  in  whieli  Origen's  views  are  stated  wonhl  he  too  free,  were  there  no  ijiies- 
tion  depending  on  tlie  terms  of  the  original.  As  tlie  matter  stamls,  such  a 
version  is  almost  useless. 
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their  proper  bearing;  on  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  wo 
must  investigate  their  sources,  and,  as  before  hinted,  discover 
how  far  they  represent  an  earlier  tradition,  or  merely  express 
the  critical  principles  or  doctrinal  prei)Osscssions  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  authors.  On  this  point  there  is  preat  diversity  of  opinion 
ainoi!"  modern  critics;  the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  as  Hujj, 
llleck,  and  Tholnck,  arrive  at  conclusions  dilfering  in  several 
respects  from  those  of  the  others,  ling,  usually  a  very  fair 
and  candid  investigator,  strains  every  nerve  to  shew  that  there 
was  no  historical  basis  for  the  opinions  of  Clement  and  ()ri;:cn 
respecting  a  Hebrew  original  of  the  epistle ;  and  that  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Cains,  and  the  Roman  and  African  writers,  proceeded 
entirely  from  doctrinal  ditlicnltics  attending  its  reception. 
Rlcck,*on  the  other  liand,  always  unbiassed  by  party  feeling,  hut 
now,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  betrayed  by  the  too  obvious 
objectivcncss  of  his  own  candour,  will  have  it,  that  the  ])repoiuler- 
ance  of  previous  tradition,  even  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  was 
very  decidedly  adverse  to  the  raulinc  authorship.  Tholiiek, 
again,  with  his  all-observing,  but,  too  frc(piently,  not  all-pene¬ 
trating  intellect,  vindicates  the  view'  of  Hug  upon  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  tradition  against  the  exceptions  of  Block,  but  disapproves 
of  his  position,  that  the  Roman  objections  arc  traceable,  exclu¬ 
sively,  to  a  doctrinal  bias.  After  some  patient  consideration  of 
the  evidences,  we  think  that  Hug,  though  he  mistakes  a  few 
particular  points,  as,  c.  g.,  in  his  treatment  of  Tertidlian’s  reference 
to  the  epistle,  is  right  in  the  main.  AVc  believe,  with  him  and 
Tholnck,  that  in  the  Alexandrian  church  tradition  was  in 
favour  of  Paul’s  authorship  ;  that  the  account  to  which  Origen 
refers  as  having  come  down  to  him  was,  probably,  not  of  older 
date  than  Clement,  and  intended  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
the  diflerent  opinions  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  style  of 
the  epistle;  and  that  the  opposition  of  Ircnacus,  Cains,  and  the 
Roman  and  African  writers  generally  to  the  epistle,  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  advantages  which  the  cause  of  the  Montauists 
derived  from  such  passages  as  Hcb.  vi.  4,  5,  as  understood  by  all 
the  Christian  teachers  of  those  times.  AVe  think  there  is  great 
truth  in  the  following  representation,  from  Tholuck’s  introduc¬ 
tion,  of  the  balance  of  tradition  and  opinion  in  the  Alexandrian 
church. 

block  s  opinion,  that  only  a  community  here  and  there  received  the 
Kpistlo  us  of  I'aul,  while  the  general  tradition  of  its  reception  was  in  the 
nghest  degree  unfavourable,  is,  as  we  coneeive,  completely  proved  to  he 
erroneous  by  two  other  passages  of  Origen,  in  which  he  speaks  of  douhts 
entertained  ns  to  its  composition  by  the  Apostle.  In  IMatt.  xxiii.  27. 
he  makes  use  of  this  expression  :  pone  aliqucm  ahdicarc  Epistolam  ad 
Hebneos  quasi  non  Pauli;  and  in  the  Epistle,  ad  Afric.  c.  11,  he  says, 
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<|\\’  itkoc  Tti  d  ^\^|^6^eroy  ano  Tifi:  ug  ravra  aTrohiitu)£  (by  Ik'b.  xi.  37, 
contirniinp^  the  apocryphal  fact  of  Isaiah’s  being  sawn  asunder)  (rvy\pi)- 
nafT^ai  Tf  IwvXti^iart  rujy  a^ETOvtTioy  Tt)y  t7Ti(TTo\t)y  ojq  ov  \\av\(f)  ys- 
ypa^iph’^)y,  TTpoc  e*'  aWioy  Xoyioy  yar  uUty  'ypy^o/iity  itc  UTruhilty  tov 
th  at  IhieXee  ri)y  tTrtdroX »/»'*.  Can  any  one  ])ersuade  himself  that  Origen 
would  have  so  spoken  concerning  the  doubts  of  Paul  being  its  author, 
had  these  doubts  been  founded  on  historical  grounds,  and  spread  through 
all  the  congregations  ?  Do  not  these  passages  very  distinctly  indicate 
the  doubts  as  those  of  individuals,  springing,  as  they  did,  in  the  mind  of 
Origen  himself,  from  internal  difficulties  which  they  were  unable  to 
explainf* 

‘  \Vc  obtain  the  same  conclusion  from  the  sentence  >)  sic  (f>Sa. 
fratra  laropia  v.r.X.  If  some  of  the  sceptics  here  mentioned  regarded 
Luke,  and  others,  Clement  of  Rome,  as  the  writer,  their  very  hypotheses 
clearlv  show  that  the  character  of  its  stvlc  induced  the  doubts  entertained 
concerning  its  author. 

‘  In  confirmation  of  our  assertion,  that  no  communities,  and  still  less 
the  majority  of  the  communities,  regarded  the  Ei)istle  as  not  of  Paul, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  3,  c.  3)  speaks 
only  of  individuals  (and  even  then  with  an  appeal  to  the  Western 
(’luirch)  who  had  raised  douhts  ort  yt  /o'/r  riyec  ii^tTtiynerL  Tt)y  rrpoc 
7r()oc  tTh; 'Vio^iatioy  tytcXiffTtac  wr;  /n)  llaeXoi;  oyrray  avriiy 
uiTiXiyftr^ai  (piiaaiTf^y  ov  c/katoy  ayyouy\.  Ilow'  could  he,  indeed, 
have  spoken  so  confidently  of  its  production  by  Paul,  if,  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  its  authorship  was  questioned  in  the  majority  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  } 

‘  In  the  evidence  of  Eusebius  [Origen]  we  have  still  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  important  words,  ou  yap  itKij  ol  apy^uloi  IIai/Xoi/ 

uvrijy  Trapnhcwyant,  which  15ertholdt  and  Schulz,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
unjustifial)ly  omit,  and  which  Eichhorn  and  others  have  not  deemed 
worthy  of  any  closer  examination.  Block  naturally  weighs  them  with 
more  minute  attention.  The  (piestion  is,  how  far  back  the  expression 
in  Origen,  carries  us  ?  IBcek  observes,  he  can  easily  conceive 
that  Origen,  in  this  expression,  had  only  Clement  (who  died  about  thirty 
years  before  him)  and  Pantamus  in  view  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  the  meaning  attached  by  lilcck  to  n  tkj  i^kXiifrix  v.r.X,  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Origen.  But  can  dpyaTot  really  refer  to 
men  of  whom  the  one  died  twenty,  perhaps  only  ten  years  before  Origen 
wrote  ?  Can  he  have  introduced  these  two  Alexandrian  teachers  with  so 
general  and  indefinite  a  predicate  ?  Must  not  the  word  «()^a7oc  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Eusebius  employs  it  in  the  formula. 


‘  *  But  it  is  )>robable  that  a  person,  being  presse<l  by  the  proofs  adduced  on 
this  point,  will  adopt  the  o]>inion  of  those  who  reject  the  Lpistleas  not  written 
by  Paul ;  in  reply  to  such  a  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  em|>loy  other  and  in- 
ilependent  arguments  in  proof  of  the  Epistle  being  the  work  of  that  A|)Ostle. 

‘  t  The  Introductions  w  hich  have  aj)peared  since  the  time  of  Blcek  havcla'cn 
more  correctly  expressed  on  this  j)oint ;  De  XVette,  Schott.  The  former  only 
says ;  ‘  Origen,  althongh  he  cpiotes  the  Epistle  as  Pauline,  yet  is  aware  of 
doubts  concerning  it.* 

‘  +  It  should  be  known,  however,  that  sojttc  reject  it  as  such,  (the  work  of 
Paul),  and  say  th.at  the  Epistle  was  not  regjirded  by  the  Uoinan  Church  as  a 
certain  and  genuine  Epistle  of  Paul. 
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rai'ra  \iiv  wc  iffroptac  ffp/ffrOut,  anil  c'la  r»/c  «pyaiwi- 

TTupa^t/Tfwc  (Hist.  Eccl,  ii.  I  ;  iii.  24)*  ?  Now,  if  we  explain  the 
piirase  of  Origjen  by  that  of  Eusebius,  wc  are  carried  back,  to  use  the 
lanj^uaji^e  of  Hug,  ‘  to  men  who  stand  close  upon  tbe  apostolic  age;’ 
andl  ,  in  accordance  with  that  expression,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that, 
not  long  after  the  apostolic  times,  our  Epistle  was  regarded  as  written  h\} 
J*aul,  ami  that  it  enjoyed  this  distinction  in  tbe  East,  where  the  prox- 
imity  of  Palestine  facilitated  the  spread  of  the  earliest  knowledge  of  its 


author. 

‘  From  this  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  historical  evidence, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  avert  our  view 
from  the  result  which  we  were  desirous  to  obtain,  it  follows  that,  in  the 
time  of  (Jrigen,  some  doubts  certainly  existed  concerning  its  composition 
hv  Paul ;  hut  that  the  general  opinion,  supported  by  ancient  tradition, 
u^is  in  its  favour  :  and,  even  if  Origen  himself  decide  that  only  the 
t  oiiiKira  must  he  ascribed  to  Paul,  hut  not  its  composition,  wc  are  so 
far  from  regarding  this,  with  Eichhorn  and  others,  as  an  expedient  in 
favor  of  his  subjective  view,  and,  in  opposition  to  tradition,  to  vindicate, 
hv  whatirer  means,  its  origin  from  Paul,  that,  on  the  contrary,  wc  per¬ 
ceive  in  it,  with  Storr,  (Introd.  §  4),  a  means  of  reconciling  his  subjec¬ 
tive  critical  opinion  with  the  force  of  the  objective  historical  tradition.^ 
And,  to  us,  the  facts  appear  to  speak  so  clearly  in  favour  of  this  view 
of  the  passage,  that,  from  so  candid  an  inquirer  as  Blcek,  when  he 
shall  reconsider  the  subject,  we  venture  to  hope  for  assent  to  it. 

‘  After  the  time  of  Origen,  we  tind  the  Epistle  generally  acknowledged, 
in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  as  proceeding  from  Paul  ;  and,  in  the  third 
century,  by  Dionysius  the  llishop,  by  Peter  the  Bishop,  and  by  Hierax 
the  Heretic.  (See  Bleek,  p.  131  et  seij.)  This,  certaiidy,  can  the  less 
he  attributed  to  the  authority  of  that  Father  alone,  as  it  happened,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  contradiction  of  it.* — Tholuck  i.  pp.  7 — 10. 


Wc  cannot  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  what  Tholuck 
has  said  rcs])ecting  ling’s  position,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
epistle  in  the  U<)man  church,  was  occasioned  hv  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  it  yielded  to  the  Montanists.  Tholuck  ohser\cs, 
(p.  IS,)  ‘that  suspicion  is  awaki'ued  against  the  whole  h\q»othcsis, 
from  the  total  absence  of  proof  that  it  wjts  the  practice  of  the 
church  to  give  up  an  acknowledged  hook  of  the  New  Testament, 
whenever  that  measure  allordcd  a  hope  of  wresting  the  wcajams 
trom  the  hands  ot  heretical  opponents:’  again,  that  llch.  vi. 
4,  ‘  was,  indeed,  employed  hy  the  followers  of  Novatian  in 

support  ot  their  doctrine,  hut  that  neither  Novatian  himselt,  nor 


S 

I 


f 


Hut  these  things  1  have  fouinl  in  the  mnniinents  of  the  ancients,  &c. 
t  In  l.nsehins,  intleed,  Ireinens  is  designated  as  one  rwe 
♦  »rv\»/ffia<Tnvu»r  Trp^ rT/)i»ri juui*,  (Hist.  FiCel.  v.  8);  still  Ireinvus  preceded 
him  by  nearly  a  emitnrv  and  a  half. 

J  Hug,  also:  ‘  I  he  remark  was  earlv  made  (in  Alexandria)  that  thestik 
the  F.pistle  was  strikingly  distingnished  from  that  of  the  Apostle.  Althoinjh 
the  difference  was  perceired,  and  seemed  to  point  directly  to  another  author, 
stilt  HO  one  dared  to  deny  it  to  be  his* 
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TortulUiiu,  the  head  of  the  IMontauist  party,  has  done  so;’  and, 
(i).  ID)  that  it  is  still  less  to  be  assumed  under  the  circumstances, 

*  that  the  ^loutaiiists  and  ^ovatians  should  have  torced  the 
western  church  to  f^ivc  up  the  opinions,  until  that  time  current, 
respecting  the  author  of  the  epistle.’  On  one  point  ot  tact, 
however,  Tholuck  is  in  error,  'rertulliaii  did  (piote  llcb.  vi.  4, 5, 
as  his  principal  dictum  itrobans  in  the  treatise  l)e  I’udicitia ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  date  ot  the  epistle  in  the 
Roman  church,  we  think  that  Uw^  is  ri;;ht.  For  how,  otherwise, 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  an  epistle,  publicly  reco;^nised  as 
that  to  the  llei)rcw's  was,  towards  the  close  ot  the  tirst  century, 
1)V  Clement,  then  bishop,  and  incorporated,  as  an  a])Ostolical 
w  ritin*;  at  least,  in  the  Old  Itala  version,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  should,  simidtaneousiy,  or  nearly 
so,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  be  rejected  by  a  Roman 
presbyter  in  a  disputation  at  Rome  a;;aiust  the  ^Vlontanists,  and 
he  descrii)ed  in  a  pul)lic  ecclesiastical  doeumeut  as  ‘  for;^cd  by  some^ 
Alexandrian  in  the  name  of  Raul  to  sin)\)ort  the  heresy  ot 
^larcionV’  Docs  not  the  impossible  idea  that  it  was  lorded  in 
Alexandria,  shew  that  the  objection  rests  on  no  historical  basis  i* 
Tholuck’s  other  observations  have  also  less  force  than  at  first 
appcjirs ;  as  respects  his  observation,  ‘that  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  church  in  controversy,  to  pve  up  an 
acknowled;^ed  book  of  the  New'  Testament,  whenever  that  mea¬ 
sure  atforded  a  hope  of  wresting  the  weapons  from  the  hands  of 
heretical  op])onents,’  who  woidd  suspect  the  early  church  of  a 
practice  so  suicidal  ?  We  are  sure  that  internal  considerations 
must  have  wei<;hed,  then  as  now*,  in  the  reception  or  rejection  ot 
canonical  writings,  and  among  such,  doctrinal  considerations 
would,  naturally,  find  a  place.  We  know  they  did  so  in  produc¬ 
ing  forgeries  ami  charges  of  forgery.  Rut  it  is  natursd  that  this 
should  not  be  avowed ;  their  iulluence  w  oidd  exert  itself  ])rin- 
cipally  in  (pnekening  sagacity  to  detect  other  grounds  ot  objec¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  unusual  cireumstanci',  that 
a  doctrinal  bias  should  apjicar  in  a  catalogue,  as  we  have  seen  to 
he  the  case  in  the  Roman  one  w  hieh  has  been  noticed,  i  his 
instance,  however,  is  peculiar  on  two  accounts;  in  the  first  phu*e, 
the  writing  rejected  wjus  anonymous;  in  the  second,  it  contained 
pjussages  sujiposed  to  exhibit  views  which,  being  distasteful  at 
Roim*,  were  not  exhibited  in  any  other  book  of  the  Nmv  lesta- 
ment  canon.  4'hat  Novatiau  did  not  cite  the  Hebrews  in 
sujiport  of  his  ])eculiar  tenets  is  not  w'ondcrful.  He  w  as  a  Roman 
presbyter,  after  the  time  that  the  epistle  was  rejected  at  Rome 
and  excluded  from  the  Roman  canon.  As  he  had  aimed  at  tlie 
Roman  episcopate,  and  had  a  Roman  party,  it  was  natuial  t  la 
he  should  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  general  opinion,  or  even 
VOL.  \iv.  T 
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partake  of  it,  and  that  he  should  rather  seek  to  support  hia 
peculiarities  by  straining  other  passages,  than  by  appealing  to  a 
writing  wliich  he  certainly  knew  was  rejected,  and  wliich,  if 
the  new  of  Spanheim,  Wetstein,  and  Hug,  is  correct,  had  been 
rejected  principally  on  account  of  the  countenance  it  had  afforded 
to  his  views  when  maintained  at  an  earlier  period  by  the 
Marcionites.* 

There  is  another  opinion  of  Dr.  Tlioluck^s  wdiich  is  entitled  to 
some  notice.  AVe  have  already  observed  that  Irenjeus  refers  to 
the  epistle  in  one  w  ork  only ;  and  that  in  his  most  distinguished 
production,  ^Adversus  Haercses'  there  is  not  one  quotation  from 
it.  This  circumstance  evidently  has  great  weight  with  Tholuck, 
who  says,  '  Irenseus  perhaps,  among  the  fathers,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  person  on  whom  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  the  East  re¬ 
tained  its  hold.'  It  is  impossible,  we  admit,  for  us  to  say  with 
certainty  wliat  induced  Irenaeus  to  neglect,  at  one  time,  aud 
w  hen  it  w  ould  have  been  useful  to  liim,  a  w  ork  which  he  had 
previously  referred  to.  But  as  he  was  in  frequent  intercourse 
w  ith  Rome,  and  was  even  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  the  piut  of  the  ^lontcanists  to  the  Bishop  Eleuthcrius,  wc 
cannot  but  believe  that  when  he  used  the  epistle  he  was  acting  in 
confonnity  with  the  very  early  tradition  wdiich  he  had  such 
peculiar  advantages  for  knowing,  and  that  in  his  subsequent 
neglect  of  it  he  was  somehow  influenced  by  Roman  connexion, 
and  perhaps  an  unworthy  fear  of  countenancing  the  Montanist 
error,  by  giving  prominence  to  their  favourite  v\Titing. 

^Ve  shall  conclude  what  vve  have  to  say  on  the  external  en- 
dence  concerning  the  epistle  with  one  or  two  passages  from  the 
Opuscula  of  Olshausen,  a  work,  small  in  compass,  but  replete 
with  candid  and  sagacious  criticism.  In  the  fonner  section, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Bleek's  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  testimonies,  the  excel¬ 
lent,  (but  vve  regret  to  add,  deceased)  author,  thus  stated  the 
result  of  his  investigation  into  the  eastern  tradition  on  the  subject 
of  our  epistle  : — 

*  Illud  jam  vehementer  sententiam  nobis  commendare  videtur,  ccclesiam 
orientalcm  historica  traditione  permotam  Paulo  epislolam  ad  Hebneos  tri- 
buisse.  quod  inter  patres  Gnecos  ne  unus  quidetn  nominatur,  neque  in  ^gypto, 
neque  in  ^yria,  Paltestinat  Asia,  Gr<pcia,  qui  sententiam  oppugnaverit,  epis- 
toiam  ah  Apostolo  Paulo  esse profectam;  imo  ne  vestigium  quidem deprehen- 
ditur  cpistolam  secundum  traditioncm  historicam  ab  alio  quodam  auctore 
esse  derivandam  ;  quod  profecto  vix  alia  ratione  potent  explicari,  quani  si 

*  But  though  the  epistle  is  not  cited  by  him  in  any  one  of  his  extant  wTitinp* 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  relieil  on  this  passage  ;  for  Jerome,  Lib.  IL 
Joviuiau.  seems  to  state  that  he  had  done  so. 
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ponamus,  antiquissimam  in  oriente  propagatara  fuisse  traditionem  quae 
Paulum  epistola?  auctorem  esse  nominaret,  cujus  vestigia  passim  quoque 
apparent,  cum  in  ipsa  epistola  fere  nihil  reperiatur,  quod  animum  lectoris 
ad  Paulum  apostolum  advertere  possit.* — Opusc,,  p.  95. 

*  Denique  ne  disputationis  nostra*  fines  satis  angustos  transgrediamur, 
hoc  iinum  adhuc  lectoribus  proponimus.  Omnium  veterum  scriptorum 
dubitationes  de  auctore  epistolae  excitantur  discriraine  sermonis,  anrt 
paucissimis  aliis  argumentis  a  forma  externa  desumtis  ;  nunqvam  dubita-  , 
tiones  historica  moventur :  qua  re  profecto  mirum  in  modum  opinio 
firmatur,  sententiam  ecclesia?  orientalis  de  auctore  epistola?  traditione 
historica  niti.* — p.  104. 

We  should  have  gladly  extracted  what  Olshausen  has  said 
respecting  Ilug^s  hypothesis  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
jection  of  the  epistle,  but  it  is  too  meagre  to  satisfy  our  readers. 
Convinced  that  Ilug  wrote  with  a  strong  determination  to 
support  the  Pauline  authorship,  (which  is  indeed  the  case)  lie 
considers  that  Bleek  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  former 
had  penerted  the  facts,  and  put  them  in  a  false  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  contends  that  Bleek,  equally  with  Hug,  missed 
the  independent  and  true  import  of  the  facts,  by  pressing  them 
into  the  service  of  a  critical  theory.  ^  Rcctius  autem  egisset  vir 
doctus,^  says  he,  *  si  ostendisset  Hvgium  .  .  .  dissonantiam  inter 
occidentem  ct  orientem,  quod  adtinet  ad  traditionem  de  auctore 
cpistolae,  perperam  ex  factis  historicis  dcrivarc  voluissc,  quae 
sententiam  occidentis  de  originc  epistolaj  apostolica  mutassent, 
cum  rectius  ex  rationey  qwB  inter  Paulum  apostolum  et  scrip- 
torem  epistolce  intercederety  possit  expUcari,' — p.  117.  Olshausen, 
therefore,  maintains  that  the  earHest  Roman  evidence  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Pjiuline  authorship,  and  accounts  for  the  contrary 
tradition  in  the  East,  by  supposing  that  the  epistle  was  written 
by  some  companion  or  friend  of  Paul,  and  with  his  sanction  and 
assistance.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  judge  for  themselves 
respecting  the  probability  of  this.  We  adhere  to  the  opinion 
we  Inavc  already  expressed  respecting  the  rejection  of  the  epistle 
in  the  Roman  church,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  natural 
and  probable  which  we  can  form. 

The  INTERNAL  Criteria  of  authorship  are,  first,  passages  having 
personal  reference  to  the  author ;  secondly,  the  doctrinal 
character  of  the  epistle ;  and,  thirdly,  its  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language.  Under  the  first  chiss,  five  ptissagcs  have  received 
particular  attention :  eh.  ii.  3,  which  seems  to  reduce  the  author 
to  the  rank  (according  to  the  received  text,)  of  those  to  whom 
the  truth  had  been  confirmed  by  our  Lord^s  immediate  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  ch.  X.  34,  where  the  writer  refers  to  his  imprisonment ; 
ch.  xiii.  18,  where  lie  entreats  the  prayers  of  the  Hebrews 
that  he  might  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner  ;  verse  23, 
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where  he  describes  Timothy  as  his  brother,  and  states  his  in¬ 
tention  to  visit  them  in  his  company ;  and  verse  21,  where  he 
conveys  to  them  a  salutation  from  some  Christians  of  Italy. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  three  last  passages  favour 
Paurs  being  "tlie  author  ;  they  arc  so  regarded  by  Tholuck,  to 
whose  first  volume,  pp.  20 — 21,  our  readers  may  refer.  The  first 
pjussage  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  always  regarded  as  inter- 
'  posing  a  serious  diflicidty  in  the  way  of  that  conclusion,  one  so 
serious  as  not  only  to  have  confirmed  the  doubts  of  speculative  mo¬ 
dern  critics,  but  to  have  decided  the  judgment  of  Luther,  and  even 
that  of  Calvin,  against  the  authorship  of  Paul.  We  arc  certainly 
not  surprised  that,  with  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  Cal.  i.  1, 
11,  1(1,  ii.  0,  in  his  mind,  Calvin  should  consider  the  i)assagc 
under  consideration  as  inconsistent  with  Paul’s  apostolic  claims; 
but  we  arc  surprised  that  his  almost  unnvallcd  acuteness  and  dis¬ 
crimination  should  have  failed  to  discover  what,  with  all  due 
respect,  we  consider  an  adequate  solution  of  the  difliculty.  The 
apostolic  character  of  the  author,  was  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment  in  this  epistle,  by  whomsoever  written,  fis  the  Hebrews 
are,  in  eh.  xiii.  7 — 17,  referred  to  the  apostles  resident  in  Palestine 
as  their  ccelesiastical  guides;  in  consistency  with  which  reference 
there  is  no  inscription  at  the  head  of  the  epistle  claiming  for  its 
author  any  ecelesijistical  superiority  to  those  to  whom  he  writes. 
C muting,  therefore,  which  we  do  without  hesitation,  that  his 
apostolic  character  might  have  been  disputed  in  Palestine  as  well 
as  in  Calatia,  we  see,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  e])istles, 
suflieient  ditference  to  account  for  the  different  style  of  address 
adopted,  supposing  Paul  to  have  been  the  author  of  both,  lii 
(lalatia.  the  cause  of  the  gos])cl,  as  the  great  charter  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  rule  of  Christian  liberty,  depended  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  adverse  party,  by  whom  Paul’s  apostolic  character  and  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  had  been  depreciated;  he  wrote,  therefore,  as  one 
commissioned  for  the  j)rop.*igation,  and  set  for  tlic  defence  of  the 
gospel.  In  Palestine,  the  church  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
•  apostles  of  the  circumcision,’  who  were  especially  commissioned 
by  their  Lord  to  watch  over  his  Hebrew  fold.  Now,  though 
Paul  knew,  as  well  as  any  functionaiy,  how  to  magnify  his 
otliee  when  its  objects  were  in  danger,  and  its  duties  w  ere  urgent, 
he  cared  very  little  for  the  show’ of  ollicc  or  authority;  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  it  bears  the  stamp  of  an  apostle 
throughout,  in  the  powerful,  though  unatlccted,  and  unassuming 
tone  of  its  moral  admonitions,  and  eontains  some  p«assagcs  (c.  g. 
eh.  xiii.  20,  21,  25,)  which  reveal  the  station  of  the  writer,  is 
^  \  tc  )e  viewed  as  a  labour  of  love,  not  necessarily  re- 

quirt'd  by  any  oflieial  connexion  of  the  author  w  ith  the  Hebrews, 
(eh.  xiii.  7,  L),  but  coinuiendcd  to  their  attention  on  such 
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{,Tounds  as  the  subject,  the  brevity  of  the  communication,  (v.  22) 
and  their  feeling  for  the  author  (v.  18),  would  naturally  suggest 
to  them.  The  interest  on  which  the  writer  actually  relied,  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  which  we  think  there  is  a  tacit  reference  in  v.  11), 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  bearing  of  the  argument 
— i.  c.,  on  perseverance  under  dilhculty,  persecution,  the  scattering 
of  families,  and  the  spoiling  of  goods,  (see  especially  chapter  x. 
32,  33,  and  xi.  ad  fincm,)  is  in  unison  with  the  state  of  feeling 
which  w'oidd  naturally  be  called  out  in  one  who  had  previously 
gathered  contributions  from  the  Gentile  churches  for  his  per¬ 
secuted  brethren  in  Judea,  Jind  would  be  strictly  justifijiblc  from 
one,  though  not  olHcially  connected  w  ith  them,  to  whom  the 
Hebrews  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  such  assistance,  aiid 
who  had,  for  a  season,  been  j)revente(l  from  doing  anything  for 
their  relief.  This  ^iew  is  capable  of  being  represented  in  a  veiy 
copious  light  of  allusions,  but  our  limits  forbid  cx])ansion.  AVe 
merely  add,  in  reference  to  the  objection  derived  from  eh.  ii.  3, 
that,  fairly  considered,  the  passage  no  more  describes  the  w  riter 
as  exclusively  indebted  to  the  apostles  for  his  know  ledge  of  Christ, 
than  it  implies  his  consciousness  tluit  he  w  as  (w  ith  the  Hebrews) 
under  special  inward  temptation  to  apostatise  from  Christianity. 
It  is  a  passage  of  the  same  class  as  Horn.  xiii.  11 — 14,  and  both 
arc  examples  of  a  w  ell  known  rhetorical  figure. 

We  must  pass  very  briefly  over  the  second  branch  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  that  we  may  leave  suflicient  room  for  a  general 
description  of  Air.  Forstcr^s  work.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
Pauline  authorship  connected  w  ith  this  branch,  is  derived  from 
the  signification  of  Iho-rif,  which  is  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
epistle,  and  on  which  Hug  may  be  consulted.  Aleanwhilc,  the 
doctrinal  coincidences  (blended  with  coincidences  in  tlic  form  or 
mould  of  doctrine)  arc  very  rcimirkablc.  Compare  the  allegorical 
parts  of  this  epistle  w  ith  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 5  ;  2Cor.  iii.  13 — 18;  and 
Gal.  iv.  21 — 31.  Hug  has  noticed  a  few'  particular  examples,  all 
referring  to  one  subject  only, — Christian  instruction.  *  With 
Paul,  God’s  word  is  a  sword,  (Eph.  vi.  17,)  so  in  Hcb.  iv.  12. 
Instruction  for  bcginticrs  and  weakminded  persons  is  milk ;  for 
those  wcll-grouiuled  in  the  faith,  it  is  /3pw/ta  and  (rnpix 
strong  meat,  (Ileb.  v.  13,  1  Cor.  iii.  2.)  The  first  arc  djtioi 
(1  ('or.  iii.  1,  lleb.  v.  13);  the  subjects  of  instruction  suitable 
for  them  are  (rToi;^fia  (Gal.  iv.  9,  Heb.  v.  12.)  The  well-grounded, 
on  the  other  Innid,  arc  rs\noi  (Ileb.  v.  14,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20);  arnl 
their  condition  is  nXimvi;  (C'ol.  iii.  14,  Heb.  vi.  1.)^  Well, 
therefore,  might  Origen  say — *  the  sentiments  are  the  Apostle’s,’ 
and  even  Plcck  admits  that  'in  respect  of  the  ideas  and  the 
w  hole  circle  of  thought,  our  epistle  Inis  an  aflinity  with  no  other 
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writings  in  the  New  Testament  so  great  as  with  those  of  Paul.* 
Of  course  we  do  not  press  this  species  of  e\idence  as  conclusive 
in  itself;  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  affects  the  argument  that  the 
epistle  cannot  be  Paul’s  because  its  doctrinal  character  is 
different  from  that  of  his  professed  ^vritings. 

The  last  branch  of  the  internal  evidence, — style  and  language, 
is  one  on  which  we  can  only  touch,  and  that  only  as  it  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Mr.  Forster’s  elaborate  work.  The  questions  which  may 
be  raised  under  this  head  are  nearly  innumerable ;  and  the  forms 
in  which  arguments  may  be  put,  almost  equally  various.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stuart,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commcntaiy  on  the 
Epistle,  had  handled  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  untiring 
diligence,  as  well  as  great  learning  and  admirable  cftect,  and 
Mr.  Forster  has  since  produced  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  upon  it.  The  two  authors  coincide  very  closely  in  their 
results,  and  in  some  of  their  details;  though  we  have  'Mr, 
Forster’s  own  authority  (page  25)  for  sajing  that  he  had  not 
perused  Professor  Stuart’s  work  when  he  published  his  own. 
Mr.  Forster  indeed  goes  into  his  investigations  as  if  he  were  ig¬ 
norant  that  ai>y  similar  investigations  had  been  made  before :  and 
we  suspect  that  he  was  ignorant  of  most  of  them.  Stuai’t,  on  the 
contrary,  had  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  and  the  most  determined 
impugners  of  the  epistle  constantly  in  view ;  and  if  this  circum¬ 
stance  had  the  effect,  which  we  do  not  know  that  it  had,  of  im¬ 
pairing,  in  any  degree,  the  Professor’s  well-known  and  exemplary 
impartiality,  it  certainly  rendered  his  discussion  of  the  question 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable  to  the  student.  Many  of 
his  refutations  are  really  triumphant,  and  the  exposure  which  his 
work  afforded  of  the  haste,  partiality,  intemperance,  assumption, 
and  low’  conceptions  of  truth  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
lie  even  iq)on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  most  current  productions 
of  modern  (jcrman  thcologv’,was  a  most  important  service  rendered 
to  our  Christian  youth.  Mr.  Forster’s  work,  however,  dealing 
with  no  objections  of  a  later  date  than  the  introduction  of 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  analyzing  the  epistle  as  if  it  had  never  been 
analyzed  before,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  to  an  extent  to 
which  it  never  was  analyzed  before,  proceeds  quietly  and  steadily 
on,  from  one  investigation  to  another,  and  presents  table  after 
table,  with  svTiopses  of  results,  and  indexes  in  such  abundance 
and  variety,  that  there  is  hardly  any  linguistic  point  aft'ecting  the 
epistle,  on  which  the  student  may  desire  information,  respecting 
which  he  might  not  there  obtain  it,  stated  in  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Ihc  coiu’sc  of  Mr.  Forster’s  main  argument  w’ill  be  best 
understood  from  a  synoptical  view,  wiiich  we  regret  that  he  did 
not  himself  give,  (thus  depriving  his  own  volume  of  an  advan- 
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tii^e  which  he  has,  with  utmost  pains,  afforded  to  the  epistle 
under  discussion,)  of  the  subjects  successively  handled  in  the 
tirst  fourteen  sections  of  his  work.  These  arc 

Sect.  1.  Identity  of  manner  between  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  St.  Paul’s  undisputed  epistles,  in 
the  use  of  particular  words ;  pp.  41—68,  the 
words  instanced  are — ayiDy^aOXtjtTic.ndXito.avraOXeto 

— airiK^^^Ofiai — u(piXapyvpoQ — ^oi/Xeia— ei'Ci/ra/iow  — 
ivTvyy^dyu)  —  ivdpecrroi',  {vapi^^u),  tvapefrruji' — Oappiut — 
Xarpeia  —  Xitrovpyeui,  Xtirovpyiut  ,X(irovpyu£ — 

—  pn/LifiTfi^  —  oXoOptvrt'i^,  oXodpivii) — ofioXoyia  —  ovfc- 
— TTfpnrobjffiQ  —  (TvybhjaiQ — npiupeut,  ri/nutpia-^ 

q>i\olivia — q>f)drTijj — and  a  few  phrases. 

Sect.  II.  Identity,  &c.,  in  the  use  of  the  word  xaragyea), 
pp.  69 — 76. 

Sect.  111.  Tables  of  New^  Testament  words,peculiiu* 

to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew's,  and  the  * 
undisputed  epistles  of  St.  Paul;  with 
their  parallel  verbal  dependencies, 
pp.  77—189. 

Sect.  IV.  Tables  of  words  peculiar  to  the  epistle 

to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed 
epistles  of  Paul ;  found  elsewhere, 
neither  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Septuagint,  nor  the  Apocrypha ;  with 
their  parallel  verbal  dependencies, 
pp.  190 — 233. 

Sect.  V.  Tables  of  words,  occasionally  occiuring 

elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
in  the  manner,  or  the  frequency,  of 
their  occurrence,  peculiar  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  un¬ 
disputed  epistles  of  Paul.  pp.  234 — 
344. 

Sect.  VI.  Examination  of  some  leading  parallel  passages, 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew's,  and  the  un¬ 
disputed  epistles  of  St.  Paid.  pp.  345 — 374. 
The  passages  instanced,  are : — 

Heb.  i.  1  .  .  =  Acts,  xiii.  32.  Eph.  iii.  4,  5.  2  Cor. 

\i.  8. 

Heb.  ii.  2  .  .  =  Gal.  iii.  19,  &c. 

Heb.  iii.  1,2  .  =  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  13. 

Heb.  iii.  2—6  .  =  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2. 

Heb.  iii.  7—19  =  1  Cor.  x.  1—12. 

Heb.  iv.  3,  &c.  =  Eph.  v.  6.  Rom.  ii.  17.  2  Thess.  i.  7. 

Heb.  iv.  12  .  =  Eph.  vi.  17. 

Heb.iv.  16.  .  =  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  2. 
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f  lleb.  9 — 12  .  =  1  Tlicss.  i.  2 — 7.  2  Tlicss.  i.  3—5. 

\  lleb.  vi.  10  .  .  =  Col.  i.  3,  4. 

lleb.  vi.  18—20  =  Phil.  iii.  12—14. 
f  lleb.  vii.  2  .  .  =  Horn.  xiv.  17. 

IHcb.  vii.  3  .  .  =  Horn.  vi.  5. 

lleb.  vii.  11,  12*  =  Horn.  ix.  4.  xv.  12,  IG. 
lleb.  \il  19  .  .  =  Gal.  iv.  9.  Tit.  iii.  9. 

Heb.  ^^i.  21  .  .  =  Rom.  xi.  29. 

lleb.  vii.  23,  24 .  =  Phil.  i.  24,  25. 
lleb.  ^^i.  25  .  .  =  Rom.  viii.  34. 

lleb.  viii.  2  .  .  =  Rom.  xv.  16. 

lleb.  viii.  3  .  .  =  Eph.  v.  2. 

lleb.  viii.  10  .  .  =  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3. 

TIeb.  ix.  15  .  .  =  Gal.  iii.  18—20. 

Ilcb.  ix.  IG,  20  .  =  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  2G. 

lleb.  ix.  24  .  .  =  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

lleb.  X.  1  .  .  .  =  Col.  ii.  17. 

lleb.  x.  4  .  .  .  =  Rom.  viii.  7. 

lleb.  X.  12  .  .  =  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  iii.  1. 

lleb.  xii.  18—25  =  Eph.  i.  7—10.  Col.i.  14— 28,S:c.  &c. 
Seet.  VII.  Identity,  &c.,  in  the  use  of  favountc  words,  pp. 

375 — 378 ;  exemplified  in  the  use  of  ttXouto^ 
Sect.  VIII.  Identity,  &c.,  in  the  habit  of  ffoinji;  oft‘  at  a  word, 
pp.  379—389. 

Sect.  IX.  Identity,  8:c.,  in  the  use  of  the  Paranomasia,  or 
l)lay  upon  words,  pp.  390 — 395. 

Sect.  X.  Identity,  &c.,  in  modes  of  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  39G — ^103. 

Sect.  XI.  Identity,  &c.,  in  the  use  of  key-texts,  pp.  404 
—151. 

Sect.  XII.  Harmony  of  parallel  passages  between  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of 
Paul  [in  a  tabular  form] .  pp.  452 — 540. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  we  should  speak  particularly 
on  all  or  any  one  of  tlie  topics  of  internal  evidence  thus  opened 
in  Mr.  Eorstcr’s  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  while  some 
ol  his  ven’  numerous  instances  amount  in  our  view  to  mere 
casual  coincidences,  which  coidd  be  paralleled,  had  one  of  PctcEs 
epistles  been  selected  for  comparison,  others  are  remarkably 
striking ;  and- no  student  of  Scripture  could  follow  out  the  in¬ 
vestigations  in  this  volnine  without  making  important  additions 
to  his  biblical  knowledge.  AVe  do  not  agree  with  ^Ir.  Forster, 
that  this  internal  evidence,  in  the  merely  linguistic  portion  of  it 
at  any  rate,  is  of  higher  amount  than  the  external,  in  relation  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  Still,  the  linguistic  crtdencc  must 
always  demand  attention,  from  the  peculiarities  which  are  oh- 
senable  in  the  style,  and  from  their  evident  effect  in  modifying 
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the  judgments  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  even  of  Eusebius, 
respecting  the  actual  authorship  of  the  epistle.  Every  succeed¬ 
ing  investigation,  however,  satisfies  us  more  and  more  that  there 
arc  no  peculiarities  of  style  or  manner  sufficient  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  Paul  did  not  write  it,  or  which  arc  not  in  general 
aceounted  for  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  condition  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  whom  he  addressed. 

As  the  subject  of  ^Ir.  Forster’s  eleventh  section  will  not  he 
intelligible  without  some  explanation,  and  as  that  section  devc- 
lopes,  in  his  view,  an  important  as  well  as  original  argument  in 
support  of  Paul’s  autliorship  of  the  epistle,  we  shall  extract 
from  the  preface  to  his  volume  a  pjissagc  relating  to  liis  thcor}\ 

‘  To  the  adoption  of  this  plan  [that  of  critically  analyzing  the 
epistle]  I  w’as  originally  led,  by  the  nature  of  the  Inquiry  itself,  and 
by  the  course  pursued,  alike,  by  the  supporters  and  the  opposers 
of  Saint  Paul’s  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  disputed  epistle:  who, 
however  at  variance  in  other  respects,  are  unanimously  agreed,  as 
to  the  mode  of  investigation  essential  to  any  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  Convinced  that  this  mode  had  not  hitherto  been  done 
justice  to  by  either  party,  I  began,  accordingly,  by  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  verbal  peculiarities  of  style,  common  to  Saint  Paul  and  Hebrews: 
and  advancing,  gradually,  from  the  consideration  of  w’ords,  to  the  com¬ 
parison  of  contexts,  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  law  of  com¬ 
position,  affecting  the  general  scheme  and  structure,  which  had  wholly 
escaped  the  commentators ;  and  which,  being  common  to  the  whole  of 
Saint  Paul’s  undisputed  writings  and  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  s,  fur¬ 
nished,  in  support  of  the  received  title  of  this  Epistle,  a  new  argument, 
ns  comprehensive,  as  the  verbal  argument  w’as  minute.  This  law  con¬ 
sists  in  the  regular  recurrence  in  licbrews,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
the  short  letter  to  Philemon)  in  all  Saint  Paul’s  unquestioned  Epistles, 
of  certain  w  ords  and  phrases,  at  certain  intervals,  marking  the  return  of 
the  same  ideas,  and  standing  as  keys,  both  to  the  subordinate  topics, 
and  to  the  main  theme  or  subject  of  each  letter.  Upon  first  observing 
and  verifying  this  phenomenon,  I  w’as  struck  with  its  interpretative  bear¬ 
ings:  and,  upon  examination,  found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  my 
first  impression  w’as  fully  borne  out:  in  those  Epistles,  upon  whose  ge¬ 
neral  subjects  all  commentators  arc  agreed,  the  key-texts  invariably 
coinciding  with  the  subjects  ;  whence  it  followed,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
that,  in  those  Epistles  whose  themes  arc  still  matter  of  controversy,  the 
subjects  must  coincide  with  the  key-texts:  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  key 
was  found  to  fit  the  lock;  so  in  the  other,  the  lock  would  be  sure  to  fit 
the  key.  This  experimentum  crucis,  further,  invariably  issued,  not  in 
abstract  or  dogmatic,  but  in  practical  and  experimental  views  of 
Christianity.* — Pref.  pp.  iv.  v. 

In  the  lengthened  discussions  of  the  section  devoted  to  tliis 
s>ubject,  and  in  which  the  keg-texts  of  several  of  Paul’s  epistles 
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are  investigated,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  various  important 
topics  would  occur.  We  find  it  so,  in  fact.  \\  e  find,  also,  many 
things  in  the  section  from  which  we  dissent ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  principle  of  the  section  is  so  clear  as  Mr.  Forster 
considers  it  to  be ;  we  admit,  however,  that  w  e  have  not  yet  given 
this  part  of  his  w  ork  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  and  we 
can  safely  assure  our  readers  that,  though  unnecessarily  prolix,  it 
treats  ingeniously  several  points  which  will  well  rewiml  atten- 
tion.  It  would  have  gratified  us  to  have  given  an  extract  from 
the  section,  but  this  w  ould  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  it,  and  for 
the  same  reason  w  e  can  give  no  example  of  the  tables  which 
form  so  important  a  feature  of  this  book.  We  shall  therefore 
select  from  the  thirteenth  Section,  (which  is  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
examination  of  part  of  the  external  evidences,  the  testimonies 
of  the  apostolical  fathers,  and  of  the  Alexandrian  writers,)  a 
passage  which  will  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  ForsteFs 
manner. 

*  Having  been  already  led  to  mention  S.  Polycarp’s  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  I  am  induced,  for  a  particular  reason,  to  select  this  short 
letter,  as  the  first  to  pass  under  review.  My  motive  for  departing,  in 
so  doing,  from  the  order  of  time,  is,  that  I  observe,  in  this  epistle,  a 
passage,  wholly  unnoticed  by  Jortin  and  Lardner,  and  without  any  note 
of  reference  in  the  margin  of  Cotelerius,  which  yet  contains,  in  my  ap¬ 
prehension,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase,  ‘  an  undoubted  reference’ 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Tliat  the  reader  may  feel  assured  I  put 
no  strain  on  the  expression,  I  shall  first  submit  a  received  example  of 
*  undoubted  reference,*  taken  from  this  very  epistle  of  S.  Polycarp,— 
being  the  single  instance  contained  in  it  of  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

‘  Actsii.  24.  S.  Polyc.  Ep.  ad.  Phil.  I. 

*  oy  6  0£oc  oy  o  0foc» 

Xwffnc  roc  ta^iyag  tov  ^aydrov,  Xwcac  rdc  d)^yctc  rov  ^^ov. 

*  This  solitary  coincidence  Dr.  Lardner  pronounces,  in  my  opinion 
most  justly,  *  a  reference  which  may  be  reckoned  undoubted.’*  *  The 
following  (observ’es  Archdeacon  Paley,  remarking  on  the  same  passage) 

*  He  might  have  observed  a  reference,  little  less  strong,  to  HebrewSf  in  the 
clause  immetliately  preceding; 

*  Ileb.  xii.  2.  S.  Polyc.  Ep.  ad  Phil.  I. 

v^»,Afiri^(iyi  (TroepoF,  og  vitk^tiyfy^  virep  rwy  o^opriwr 

attryvyrjQ  KaTa<j>poyifffaQ,  caic  ^avdrov  KarayrTiaai. 

^ere  is  no  second  example,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  this  turn  of  expression, 
in  connexion  ^ith  our  Lord.  The  probability  of  reference,  in  the  place  of 
Polycar}),  to  Heb.  xii.  2,  becomes  greatly  heightened,  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  more  decisive  example  of  reference,  iirodiiced  in  my  text,  to 
the  close  of  the  same  chapter. 
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is  a  decisive,  though  what  we  call  a  tacit,  reference,  to  S.  Peter’s  speech 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  ‘Whom  God  hath  raised,  having  loosed 
the  pains  of  death’  [hell],’  With  this  example  of  midoubted  reference 
in  his  view,  the  reader  will  consider  the  following  coincidence. 


‘  Heb.  xii.  28. 

*  Xarpivufity*  tvapecmog  ry 
^utU  ai^ovg  Kai  evXaQtiag, 


S.  Polyc.  Ep.  ad.  Phil.  VI. 
lovXtvrroJiiisy  avT^  [ry  Ki/p/y) 
Kai  0fy,] 

/^era  ^oQou  Kai  irdfftjQ  ivXaQfiac, 


‘  With  similar  verbal  variations,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers,  from  the  sacred  text,  this  coincidence  is,  in  every  respect, 
equally  clear  and  close  with  the  preceding  example.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  this  further  respect,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  place  in  He¬ 
brews,  the  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  same  form,  in  one  instance 
more  only,  throughout  both  Testaments.  This  instance  is.  Psalm  ii. 
11,  hvXev(raT£  rf  Kvpi^  ey  Grotius  is  the  only  commentator 

with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  refers  Heb.  xii.  28,  to  this  passage  of 
the  second  Psalm,  its  undoubted  source :  that  it  is  so,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  passages  themselves ;  w^ere  not  the  designed  reference 
rendered  unquestionable  by  the  additional  fact,  that,  Heb.  i.  5,  we  meet 
a  formal  quotation  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  same  Psalm. 

‘  Now  the  presumption  that,  in  the  passage  of  S.  Polycarp  under 
consideration,  we  possess  an  undoubted  reference  to  Heb.  xii.  28,  or 
rather  a  tacit  quotation  of  that  text,  derives  fresh  corroboration  from  the 
further  circumstance,  that  we  find  him,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  letter 
(cap.  H.),  tacitly  citing  the  ipsissima  verba,  in  the  Ixx.  version,  of  the 
corresponding  passage  of  the  second  Psalm.  Nor  is  this  all :  for,  on 
comparing  together  the  whole  of  the  passages,  it  would  appear,  that, 
while  quoting  the  very  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  apos¬ 
tolic  Father  had  his  eye,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  Ixx.  version  of  the 
Fsulm. 


‘  Psalm  ii.  11. 
('ovXiuanre  rf  Kvpl<p  tv 


S.  Polyc.  11. 

iovXcv(Tare  rip  kv 

Kai  (tXffOtt^, 


Ileb.  xii.  28. 

*  Xarpfvtufiiv  tvap€(TTtJQ  rp 
fura  alCov£  Kai  tvXaQtlaQ, 


S.  Polyc.  VI. 
lovXtv(TiOfJ.tv  avrp, 

/tfra  (poQov  Kai  ndarjQ  evXaQeiai^ 


‘  The  whole  of  the  first  passage  from  S.  Polycarp,  and  the  words  in 
the  second  passage  which  vary  from  Heb.  xii.  28,  are  taken,  it  appears, 
with  studious  exactness,  from  the  Ixx.  version  of  the  original  Psalm. 

'  The  reader  is  now  furnished  with  materials  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether,  upon  Dr.  Lardner’s  ground,  the  internal  marks,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  passages,  be  not  sufficient  to  authorise  the  inference  of  *  an  un¬ 
doubted  reference,*  by  Polycarp,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.’— pp. 
54G — 549. 

The  commentary  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  the  introduction  to  which 


<p  irdat)  TTvoi)  Xarptve i, — S,  Polyc*  Cap.  II. 
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has  come  under  consideration  in  this  paper,  is  distin<^nislied  for  \' 

the  prominent  excellences  of  the  author.  Thonj^li  written  in  I 

haste,  and  not  free  from  the  errors  into  which  haste  invariably  I 

leads,  it  abounds  in  admirable  elucidations,  frecpiently  deep,  f 

usually  comprehensive,  and  almost  invariably  strikin<;ly  iiistruc-  W: 

tivc.  \\c  may  say  this  with  coniidenee,  from  a  familiar  acciuaint-  f 
ance  with  tlic  original  work,  though  unable  to  go  into  furtlicr  I 
cletail  at  present.  Mr.  Hamilton's  translation  has  been  care-  ( 
fully  made,  and  is  well  expressed.  It  reads  well  as  English. 

Mr!  Uyland  has,  in  his  translation  of  the  appendix,  fallen  short  V 

of  the  merit  of  his  former  translations.  The  subjeet  of  the  first  j 

appendix  is  confessedly  dilficult,  and  was  handled  by  Dr.  Tlio-  } 
luck  in  a  very  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  but  tlie  ^ 
translation  has  missed  the  sense  in  several  places.  Should  >ve  f 
1)0  mistaken  in  conjecturing  that  the  translator  of  the  C\)inmcn- 
tary  shrunk  from  the  dillieulty  of  the  appendix,  and  that  his  ^ 
coadjutor  accepted  the  task  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  time  too  1 
limited  to  do  justice  to  it?  AVe  know  not  how  to  account  other¬ 
wise  for  the  diiVerence  between  this  and  Mr.  Rvlaud’s  excellent 

% 

translation  of  (liiido  and  Julius,  in  which  he  showed  a  thoronji 
competency  to  the  reuderiug  of  Tholuck’s  cast  of  thought.  The 
appendix,  however,  any  w.ay  translated,  could  not  add  inneh  to  ^ 
the  value  of  the  volumes.  Ihit  they  are  well  worth  possessing  J 

for  the  commentary’s  sake,  and  we  could  wish  that  they  wen'  ’i 

correctly  printed.  f 


Art.  ll.  T/iC  Life  of  Joseph  Addiso/i.  I>v  Liicv  Aikiii. 
l.ondon:  1843.  l.ongmau  and  Co. 


in  J  >uis 


AN  F.  received  these  delightlul  volumes,  on  a  very  wet  day,  at  an 
old  manor-house  in  the  country.  It  was  at  just  such  a  place  the 
author  ot  Sir  hoger  de  Coverley  himself  resided,  when  he  had 
made  the  purchase  ot  Bilton,  near  Kugbv,  in  AVarwickshirc.  A 
thousand  intellectual  associations  therefore  at  once  revived  in 
our  minds  connected  with  Swift,  Pope,  Steele,  the  Tatlor,  dnar- 
(ban.  Spectator,  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and,  above  all,  the  gentle 
Addison,  an  individual  easily  overrated  as  a  politician,  but  cer- 
tandy  not  so  as  an  elegant  writer.  It  may  now  be  within  the 
compass  of  a  myriad  pens  to  pour  forth,  for‘a  book-making  age, 
pages  and  publications  replete  with  tolerable  English;  vet  wc 
must  abyays  remember,  that  a  hundred  and  fiftv  vears  ago  the 

tri-nr'f'w  ti  ..4 — I  _  ...  •.*. 


graces  ot  a  eorri'ct  style  were  exceedingly  rare,  and  whoever  con* 
til  )ut(.d  towaids  making  them  more  eommon  has  deserved  huge 


■ 
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acknoHledjrmcnts  from  posterity.  The  beautiful  is  never  to  bo 
(lospiseil.  'I'bere  was  no  ArhUvr  eli-yautiuram  until  the  rei-'ii  of 
(Juion  Anne,  who  eoubl  be  compared  with  the  subject  of  tbfs  ar¬ 
ticle  in  impartint;  an  external  polish  to  our  lau«;ua'-re;  or  who* so 
dilii;cntly  laboured  to  employ  the  iiillueuee  wbieb  literature  and 
siK'ial  position  afforded  him  on  behalf  of  mere  moral  excelleiiee 
lie  Miote  specifically  and  cordially  to  render  bis  coiiteiiiooraries 
less  coar.se  III  f heir  habits,  less  foolish  in  their  prejudices  and 
less  viil-ar  in  their  modes  of  expression;  and  in  all  tlu-se  respects 
fo  a  certain  extent,  he  marvellously  succeeded.  On  such  •-roumis 
alone  he  merited  a  distinct  memoir.  Aliss  Aikin  has  oiilv  ex'- 
patiated  on  what  must  have  occurred  to  multitudes;  nai'iielv 
wond.T,  that  ‘while  the  lives  of  Pope  and  Swift  had  been  writt'm’ 
and  rewritten  with  unwearied  researeh  and  distiii;;uished  abilitv 
while  Drydeii  had  in  rceeiit  times  been  made  the  object  of  a  d‘e- 
tailed  and  intere.stni;?  bio^-aphy,’  both  few  ;,n,|  pare  were  the 
aeeoniits  of  a  contemporary  iiiioii  a  par  with  them  all  in  fame 
and  so  superior  to  most  of  them  in  the  ameiiit v  and  piiritv  <.f 
Ins  piodnetions.  Doctor  Johnson  honoured  him,  indeed,  with  a 
pielatoiy  notiee  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets;  but  with  more  of  the 
•  iitie  about  him  than  the  bio-rapher,  at  least  on  this  oeeasion 
icre  was,  as  our  aiithore.ss  has  remarked,  no  ehaiice  whafevei- 

"Inn  the  eharaeter,  whether  ,,ersoual  or  lifrarv,  of  a  de.-ided 

t.  i'  nsT  1’  “'"  I 

|  4t  .  «  'I'"'"  lirobablv  th.‘v 

ns  'i  i.t  1  s"  ""'“"—’''‘••"I' '■•••'■o  )*c<-n  preserved  in  nia‘. 
mi. dipt  Ip  Spence,  upon  which  the  learne.l  Doctor  of  Torvisni 

^  nsjuainly  to  have  relied  She  has  explored,  with  iiieritoi’ious 
li'i^ci.  illustrate 

never  before  '*  letters  in  her  volnnies  which  have 

;Hf<  .e  appcareil  ,n  print,  \  aluable  memorials,  still  extant 

11';. ‘•'.'“■••■•‘•-I -ches.  •Nor.nu.l 

session  of  I  '"/'v  <l"illrcy  Kneller,  in  the  pos- 

;  ■  ■  II  of  laird  ^orthwiek,  of  which  the  noble  owner  permitted 

to  th(^;e‘'v!‘i^'  “  Im  taken  lor  the  first  time,  that  as  a  frontispiece 

mt  i  on  "f"'  i;r‘<. ui.,1  statesman,  iiiiKl.t  look 

uiit  I  po  I  s  from  ns  llownig  curls,  and  make  us  fanev  that  his 

Imniour  nwl'V"'  "''••'i  '‘till  rife  with  delicate 

l’''pular’p;ri(>(liia|.'‘'  ''^  '"laftiniii-s,  for  the  enrichment  of  some 

nrolrilil'vV'*"*  ?  '•*'  Milstou,  on  Alayday,  H(7.‘2 ;  borrowing',  most 
tlio  Sr.‘.  name  from  Sir  Joseph  AVilliamson,  om;  of 

ipitrm  V\*/**\^  ^'^tate,  and  uho  had  proved  an  invalnahle 

K-  .nndy.  1  In*  oidy  anecdote  of  liis  cliildhood,  wliieli 
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has  come  down  to  ns,  betrays  tlmt  constitutional  sensitiveness 
vvbich  elnnsi  about  him  to  the  last,  vibrat.n<;  ofUni  between 
basbfnlncss  and  indecision,  and  materiallv  mtei-lenn-  with  l.is 
snbscdncnt  ollicial  usefnlncss.  llavinft,  win  st  at  school  lu  the 
i.eiirbbonrbood,  committed  some  slight  nnsdemeam).-,  the  dreu.l 
of  nnnisbmcnt  or  tlis^race  so  uHeeted  Ins  nna|iination,  that  lie  I 
eseaiM-d  into  the  lields  and  forests,  livinji  npim  Irints  tm-  perhuiis 
six-and-tbirtv  bonrs,  and  lod-m};  ‘in  a  hollow  tree,  until  dis- 
covered  and  broujil.t  back  to  his  parents.’  A  pretty  woo, lent  ,s 
irivTii  of  the  parsonajic,  within  whose  hnmb  c  vyalls  he  iirst  saw 
the  li-ht ;  and  of  whose  thatched  roof  and  latticed  win, Dws  he  , 
must  often  have  thon-ht  in  bri-htcr  days;  \on<^  after  the  fears 
of  lla-'cllation,  or  the  horrors  of  a  p,Mla-o;:nc,  ha,l  hannte,!  his 
miiul.''  After  s,)mc  preliminary  edneatum,  his  ultimate  seminar,- 
was  the  Charter-house;  where,  as  the  son  ot  an  ('celcsiastieal 
dii'iiitarv  (for  to  that  rank  his  sire  had  now  risen,)  he  entered 
mrt  on  the  f,mn,lati,.n,  but  in  the  charaeter  ,.t  a  private  imin  1. 

His  favourite  plav-fellow  here  was  Hiehard  Steele ;  ami  th, 
two  vouths  lai,l  the  foundation  of  a  curious  iriends  uii  des- 
tiiieii,  however,  to  evaporate  afterwards,  ainiilst  the  ebulhtums 
of  partv  conteiitiou.  Aihlison,  nevertheless,  hail  alwavs  the 
uiiiier  haiiil.  His  character  alrcaily  be^mn  to  develop,'  the 
better  sort  of  elements— judgment,  self-control,  tastes  lor  the 
learueil  laiimiam's,  inilustrv-,  anil  a  general  desire  lor  both  mental 
aiul  moral  improvement.  Kiehard  had  seen  more  suiumers 
than  doseph,  and  evinced  greater  gaiety  as  well  as  eorilialit, 
in  his  ilisposition  ;  so  that  the  Dean  of  Litchfield  seems  loniiall, 
to  have  pronounced  a  benediction  upon  the  lads,  trusting  tii.i 
their  niutuid  alVeetiou  might  endure  for  many  years  w  ii,'li,  iii 
truth,  it  dill,  although  not  for  life.  They  were  Oxtor,  to- 
gi'tber,  until  Adilisou  left  that  nuiversity  in  ICdh).  iSleauwliiic, 
Alma  Mat, -r  smiU'il  upon  the  future  essayists;  more  •' 

on  the  one  who  was  destiueil  to  be  most  ceh'bratcd.  He  a" 
eutereil  at  (lueen’s,  anil  ililigently  applicl  to  the  compositioii  ,» 
Latin  verses.  An  accidental  sight  of  some  of  these,  n  us 
I’rovost,  led  to  his  appointment,  or  rather  election,  as  a  1  eiiiv  <• 
Magilaleuc  College,  ten  years  before  his  witlulrawal  ’y*"' 

banks  of  the  Cherwell, — to  a  secluded  walk  along  the  ban  s  o 

which  he  beipieatheil  his  name.  There,  amidst  the  rows  ‘d 
not  a  few  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  jdanted,  he  shnniieil  all  >uis^ 
tj'nius  s,K‘iety,  ami  cmverseil  with  the  classic  muse.  He 
always  aeeouuteil  a  great  stmlent,  repiirted  t,)  be  very  uei'Oiis, 
know  n  t,>  be  very  sober,  and  no  (loubt  tbere  were  iunuiueia  > , 
prai’tieal  jokes  playcl  olf  upon  a  y,)ung  man,  wbo  eouhl  dH'''" 
of  preferring  books  to  port  wine,  or  (Jret'k  anil  Natural  His  or. 
to  the  gambling  table  and  mistresses.  Oxfor,!  was  as  jirolliga  e 
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then  as  she  is  prejudiced  now;  yet  so  Ion;::  as  the  unobtrusive 
nrluse  held  his  tonjiue,  and  told  no  tales,  she  tolerated  his 
oddities,  tor  the  sake  of  a  little  decency  and  character.  He 
hccameVellow  in  due  course;  and  after  dippinjj;  into  the  art  of 
criticism  and  the  study  of  metaphysics,  he  was  very  nearly 
plimpn;:  into  scholastic  thcolo^xy,  and  taking  orders.  Poetry 
and  The'^Hellcs  Lettres,  nevertheless,  too  freciueutly  absorbed  his 
attention  to  allow  such  a  scheme  to  ripen  into  maturity.  His 
earliest  extant  attempt  in  Eu;rlish  versification,  is  a  short  euloj^ium 
addressed  to  Drydeu,  in  m  Inch  he  conjrratulatcs  that  veteran  of 
Parnassus,  on  ‘his  havinj^  heightened  the  majesty  of  A'irjxil, 
«nven  new  charms  to  Horace,  smoother  numbers  to  Persius,  and 
a  new  ed;:e  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal !’  The  elder  hard  conde¬ 
scended  U)  receive  all  this  flattery  with  no  little  complaisauee ; 
and  after  laudin;^  a  translation  of  tiic  fourth*  Heorj^ic  by  Addison 
in  return,  he  permitted  him  to  supply  the  ar^xuments  for  the 
twelve  hooks  of  the  ^Encid,  as  also  a  critical  essay  upon  the 
(ieor;;ies,  «:jenerally,  which  he  prefixed  to  his  own  ])araphrase. 
LaHf/ari  a  laudato  viro  taua  est ;  and  the  youii^  colle^nau  not 
onlv  deemed  the  ancient  correct,  who  uttered  this  aphorism,  hut 
he  resolved  to  act  in  the  s])irit  of  it.  His  juvenile  pieces  are  at 
least  fran;^ht  with  modesty ;  nor  is  it  lonj;  before  we  find  him  in 
full  eorres])ondenee  with  Jonson  the  bookseller,  about  the  arduous 
task  of  ])reseutin^  Herodotus  to  the  ]ml)lie  in  a  llritisli  dress. 
A  portion  of  this  uudertakin^j:  he  completed  ;  althou;;h  what 
Ix'eame  of  it  fails  to  appear.  Three  hooks  of  Ovid  he  not  only 
rendered  into  rhyme,  hut  let  them  obtain  a  place  in  a  volume  of 
the  Miscellany  Poems.  The  notes,  which  he  a|)pended  to  them, 
exceed  in  real  worth  the  text  they  were  designed  to  explain  ; 
since  in  them  will  he  discovered,  by  an  attentive  reader,  ‘the 
first  (lrau;^ht  of  that  system  of  pure  taste,  w  hich  he  reproduced 
in  its  finished  state  in  his  admirable  Spectator,  on  true  and  false 
wit.’  These  were  followed  by  his  ‘Account  of  the  greatest 
En^'lish  Poets,  from  Cliaucer  to  Dryden,’ — an  epistle  a(ldress(‘d 
to  iiis  academical  companion,  Henry  Saelieverel,  to  whose  sister, 
it  is  conecived  by  some,  he  mi^ht  have  been  at  the  time  hononr- 
ai)ly  enj^a^^ed.  After  the  royal  success  of  illiam  the  Third  at 
Namur,  we  have  him  followiuf'  the  example  of  others,  and  tor- 
inentinj;  his  Majesty  with  a  pa])(*r  of  verses.  ^liss  Aikin  makes 
these  judicious  remarks  upon  all  such  attempts: — 

\  ictories  and  peace-makings,  royal  accessions,  and  births  and 
marriages,  so  long  as  they  continue  topics  for  the  Ciazette,  have  ahvays 


*  Miss  Aikin  hv  mistake  calls  it  tlie  .verowr/,  ami  tlien*l>v  s|>oils  a  prctt\ 
Ixm-niot  of  l)ry»U‘n  on  the  subject.  Me  cannot  help  allmlitig  to  this,  as  a 
J^IHriinen  of  the  verv  numerous  minor  inaccuracies  into  whicli  our  authortsH 
has  fallen. 
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about  them  too  much  of  vulgar  notoriety,  too  much  of  the  evervdav 
notions  and  phrases  of  every  man,  not  to  be  the  scorn  and  disgust  of 
the  muses.  Their  sacral  flame,  ire  might  sag,  is  never  kindled  at  tfie 
parish  bonfire.  Yet  these  arc  precisely  the  topics  on  which  poems  arc 
wont  to  be  commanded,  or  likely  to  be  rewarded,  by  the  rulers  of  the  state' 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  45. 


It  was  for  the  very  reason  last  mentioned,  that  Addison  could 
not  alVord  to  forego  any  means  of  access  to  the  ladder  of  prefer¬ 
ment  .  11  is  allowance  from  home  was  seanty  for  the  son  of  a  deiiii ; 
and  what  was  more,  he  had  for  some  reason  or  otlun*  come  to 
dilfcr  with  his  father  touching  both  high-chnrcli  and  tory  priu- 
ciples.  H'hcre  is  no  information  on  record  as  to  how  this  chaiijrc 
was  brought  about ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne 
in  recollection  that  whigs  a  century  and  half  ago  chielly  (jiiiir- 
ridled  with  their  o|>])onents  with  regard  to  names  and  persons, 
rather  than  the  nature  of  genuine  liberalism  and  popular  institu¬ 
tions.  What  we  mean  is,  that  both  sections  of  public  men  were 
c([ually  guiltless  of  aiming  at  the  emancipation  from  politieul 
thraldom  of  the  mighty  masses  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Still, 
— in  the  parlanee  of  that  period,  the  young  aspirant  at  Oxford,— 
already  a  poet  in  inclination,  and  a  marked  man  at  ]\Iagdaleue, 
proclaimed  himself  before  the  monarch  of  the  Uevolutiou  an 
adherent  to  Lord  Somers.  As  it  was  an  age  of  ^lacieiiases,  his 
lordship,  when  addressed  in  a  scries  of  passable  couplets,  rc- 
(piested  an  interview  with  their  writer.  From  that  moment, 
Somers  adopted  Addison  as  the  choicest  amongst  his  discijdcs. 
The  relationship  of  patron  and  client  continued  until  death 
dissolved  it.  The  treaty  of  llyswick,  in  l()l)7,  again  awakened 
the  fervour  of  \)octic  numbers.  Addison,  on  this  occasion,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  charm  his  sovereign  in  lloman  hexameters  ;  which 
at  h'ast  \)leased  CMiarles  Montague,  and  secured  another  pro- 
teetor  at  court  tor  opening  genius.  The  latter  statesman,  better 
known  as  Lord  Halifax,  had  probably  the  principal  hand  in 
di'taching  Addison  Irom  all  ideas  of  ordination.  II is  lather 

pri'sscd  it  on  his  conscience,  though  with  no  slight  admixture, 
wi*  fear,  of  seeular  arguments  on  its  side.  II is  son,  also,  we  arc 


told,  ‘  continued  to  defer  that  irrevocable  step, //Ac  //v/Z/b/.'/ 
upon  fort  a  ne.^  Such  are  among  the  religious,  or,  as  we  ought  to 


say,  the  irreligious  results  of  connecting  any’  denomination 
ot  the  church  ot  (  hrist  with  the  state.  Here  was  an  amiable 
moralist,  as  yet  irreproachable  as  to  external  virtue,  evidently 
hesitating  whether  he  should  avow  himself  ^  moved  by  tlu‘  Holy 
(ihost  t()  take  upon  him  the  ollice  of  a  minister  to  souls,M)r 
whether  it  would  better  (insirer  bis  purpose  to  strike,  for  human 
tame  and  advaiieemeut,  into  another  path.  The  svstem  is  what 
we  denounce,  without  pretending  to  ])rv  into  tiic  privacy  ot 
human  conviction ;  although  our  fair  biographer  seems  to  scout 
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the  su^iTOstions  ot’  Tickell,  that  liis  pith'd  iriend  roally  had  so 
nMiiarkaiih'  a  sliaiv  of  sorioiisiioss  and  niodostv,  tliat  lir  ooncoivod 
Mlu*  (hitii's  of  the  ])riesthood  niij^ht  lie  too  neij^hty  for  him.’ 
^Ve  ))('*;  to  assure  iMiss  Aikin,  that  liad  sueh  seriiples  really 
existed,  they  Mould  have  betrayed  Mio  ahjeetuess  of  spirit’  iu  the 
ohjirt  of  hi*r  admiration  ;  hut  iu  our  humble  opinion,  just  the 
reverse,  lie  xvas  now  tweuty-tive  years  of  ajj^e,  findiuj'  neither 
liis  felloMship  nor  the  resource  of  pupils  sullieic'ut  lor  his  ex¬ 
penses.  l)eht  and  perplexity  stared  him  iu  the  face  :  until  his 
patrons  decided  the  matter  for  him,  by  an  oiler  from  the  cron  u 
of  dOO/.  per  auuum,  to  enable  him  to  eoiujilete  the  circle  of  his 
aeeoini)lishmeuts  by  foreipi  travel.  Uueeu  Klizab(‘th  had  set  a 
|>ree(‘(lent  of  this  kind;  which  an  embarrassed  scholar  must  have 
sctai  folloMcd,  oil  his  omu  behalf,  with  no  trillim^  share  of  sclf- 
;;ratnlation.  Uclori'  settiujjj  out  on  his  jouriu'y,  he  procured 
iVoin  the  Sheldon  Press  the  jiiiblicatiou  of  a  Si‘ipii‘1  to  the  Musa* 
An;.;llcau:c,  iu  which  ci;;ht  Latin  pieces  from  his  own  ])i'u  mch' 
included  ;  so  that  it  mi;;ht  serve  as  a  suitabli*  iutrodiietiou  for 
him  to  the  learui‘d  wits  throu;jjhout  the  (‘outiiu'ut  of  fairope. 

WoWi  *an  aeec'pted  this  eriMleutial,  accordin';  to  Dr.  tiohusou, 
Mith  civility  rather  than  ajiprobatiou  ;  nor  have  wc  auv  doubt  iu 
our  oM  n  minds,  but  that  the  noble  auspices,  under  wliicli  Addi¬ 
son  was  enabled  to  present  himself  at  Paris,  mimv  of  far  mori^ 
real  siu'vicc  to  him  than  any  jiriuted  duodecimo  iu  the  world, 
l  eeliu;;  that  he  must  perfect  himself  iu  the  Preueh  lau^ua^e, 
hefore  he  could  converse  with  his  new  associates  upon  advau- 
ta;:(‘ous  terms,  he  resolved  to  ri'sidc  at  lUois  for  a  tu'clvinuouth. 
Merc  we  are  told,  he  rose  about  two  or  three  iu  the  moruiu;;  iu 
the  sunnner,  and  ki‘pt  himself  warm  iu  bed,  duriu;;  the  winter, 
even  till  eleven  or  tw(*lve  o’clock  iu  the  day;  a  rcjiort  uhieh  will 
he  considered  jirobable  euou';h  by  any  one  personally  aeipiaiuted 
with  till*  comfortless  habits  of  eoutiueutal  country  towns,  when 
the  thermometer  verges  towards  z(*ro.  "fhat  he  made  ^ood  use 
of  his  time  is  pretty  evident ;  since  he  aeipiired  freedom  and 
flneney  in  that  tou;;uc,  which  Mould  render  him  at  home  M’ith 
the  courtiers  of  Louis  XI V. ;  besides  devotiu;;  entire  hours  and 
<lays,  in  succession,  to  the  fiirtherauec  of  his  classical  studies. 
A  eonnueucemi'ut  Mas  also  made  of  his  tra'^edy  of  C’ato.  lie 
Mrote  freipieutly  to  his  ])atrous  and  friends  iu  Ku;;laud,  takiu;;eare 
to  kc!C|)  up  a  proper  interest  iu  their  ;;ood  ;;rae(*s;  lest,  binu;;  out  of 
their  si;;ht,  he  mi‘;ht  possibly  drop  out  of  their  minds.  l)(‘scrip- 
tions  of  M  hat  he  had  seen  iu  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
furnished  him  M’ith  ample  topics  for  eorrespoudeuce  ;  nor  are  we 
sorry  to  p(*reeive  iu  his  then  unfashionable  |)refer(*uee  for  Fontaiii- 
hleau  above  the  s|)leudors  of  \  ersaill(‘s,  an  I'arly  earnest,  that 
nature,  rather  than  ai*tificiality,  would  become  the  soverei;;u  of  his 
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intellectual  aftections.  The  following  sentences  we  just  venture  to 
transcribe,  (thouj^h  without  adhering;  to  their  orthoj^raidiy,)  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  Conj^reve,  lifter  alluding  to  the  AVindsor  of 
France  : — ‘  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  you 
a  fine  variety  of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humoured  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is 
necessary  to  help  and  regulate  nature,  w  ithout  reforming  her 
too  mucii.  The  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and 


crags  covered  over  w  ith  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  w  ere  ])iledupon 
one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  w  ildness  in  the 
meadow  s,  walks,  and  canals ;  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall, 
is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  hv  a  natural  mound  of  rock  work, 
that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For  my  part,  1  think  there 
is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone,  ihm 
in  so  many  statues ;  and  1  w  ould  sooner  sec  a  river  w  inding 
through  woods  and  valleys,  than  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  such  a 
variety  of  figures,  as  at  Versailles.^  Here  wc  sec  the  real  taste 
of  the  future  Spectator,  shar})cning  its  quills  as  a  literary  por¬ 
cupine,  to  he  shot  unceasingly  against  folly,  tinsel,  and  atfecta- 
tion,  wherever  opportunity  might  afterw  ards  serve  for  waginjj 
the  not  inglorious  warfare.  11  is  keen  eye  already  detected  the 

false  and  hollow'  principles,  which  domineered,  in  the  name  ot 
fashion,  over  the  common  sense  of  the  day.  !Men,  women, 
palaces,  institutions,  hospitals,  theatres,  habits,  and  inauners, 
l>assed  before  his  observation,  and  contributed  to  his  aecumuhi- 


ting  magazine  of  quiet  humour.  AVithout  being  at  present 
talkative  himself,  he  listened  to  all,  w  atched  all,  and  remembered 
all.  Hogarth  is  said  to  have  frequented  large  assemblies,  more 
particularly  mobs,  that  he  might  gather  materials  for  the 
grotesque,  and  make  mirth  the  mistress  of  good  morals,  lie 
would  come  home,  sometimes,  with  the  finger  nails  of  his  left 
hand  covered  w  ith  the  pencilled  outlines  of  singular  features,  odd 
noses,  (picer-lookiug  mouths,  rugged  foreheads,  or  lauthoru  jaws, 
'l  lius  moved  our  ingeuious  traveller  over  the  stage  of  human 
life.  Ill  studying  other  languages,  he  also  polished  his  own; 
putting  an  edge,  moreover,  to  his  general  style,  not  as  yet  arrived 
at  its  peculiar  temper,  nor  always  even  quite  grammatical.  Ihns 
he  tells  his  trieud  Abraham  Stauyan,  secretary  of  the  anibassii 
at  Paris,  ‘  1  should  have  went  to  Italy  before  now,^  instead  of 
‘gone:  with  other  similar  inaccuracies,  which  were  soon  to  he 
banished  lor  (‘ver,  not  only  from  his  personal  correspondcuce,  hut 
mainly  through  his  own  etforts  and  example,  from  the  universal 
parlance  ot  his  countrymen.  ^leanwhile,  having  formed  an  ac- 
ipiaintauce  with  the  Imsband  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
they  procecdi'd  together  through  the  saloons  of  a  gay  ca])itnl, 
in  company  with  Malcbranche  and  all  the  litcrarv  stars  which 
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rrancF  could  tlien  boast  of;  until,  in  the  ensninj];  antumn,  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Italy  attracted  them  southwards.  From  Genoa,  he 
pressed  forward,  throuj^h  ]\lilaii,  Venice,  Havenna,  and  Loretto 
to  Home;  thence  to  Naples  by  land,  back  to  the  Tiber  by  sea, 
and  honieM  ards  thronj^h  Florence,  llolopni,  and  Turin,  to  Geneva; 
which  he  reaehed  exactly  two  years  and  a  Indf  after  his  departure 
from  England.  An  account  of  these  jonrneys  and  voyages,  snb- 
secpiently  published,  exhibits  his  progress  Gii  that  didienlt  ai*t  of 
painting  landscapes  by  Avords,  in  Mhieh  he  nas  certainly  one  of 
the  very  earliest  English  proficients ;  iniich  as  we  are  noM*  tenijited 
to  regard  a  feeling  for  the  pictnresipic,  and  skill  in  describing  it, 
in  the  light  of  a  national  endowment."  AVc  could  easily  demon¬ 
strate  this  by  extracts,  did  onr  limits  allow  it:  but  as,  in  all  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  there  must  and  M  ill  be  groMth,  so  >vc  can  hardly 
he  surprised  to  find  still  lingering  about  the  mind  of  Addison 
some  senseless  ])rejndiees  against  gothic  architecture,  as  mcH  as 
an  (‘xtniordinary  insensibility  to  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery. 
In  fact,  the  last  M  as  too  much  for  him,  as  the  mountains  of  Cnm- 
herland  and  Westmoreland  Avere  for  Charles  Lamb.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  month  in  Avhich  he  crossed  from  Turin 
into  Sm  itzerland  m  as  December,  M’hen  ^  modern  roads  and  modern 
accommodations  M  erc  as  yet  nndreamed  of  amidst  these  froM  iiing 
solitiules."  The  peril,  moreover,  of  Mhat  he  ])onrtrays  as  ‘giddy 
j)recij)iccs  and  eternal  snoMs,"  Mas  then  no  mere  bugbear  of  the 
imagination:  Avhieh  he  glances  at,  in  declaring  that ‘the  sight 
of  a  j)lain  Mas  as  agreeable  to  him  after  the  ])assage  of  IMonnt 
(  enis,  as  that  of  a  shore  Mas  a  year  before,"  M  hen  he  reached 
Genoa  alter  a  dreadful  tempest.  That  the  terrors  of  the  sublime 
m  nature  had  aMakcncd  his  poetic  poMcrs,  is  manifest  from  his 
being  then  fully  employed  in  the  composition  of  his  ‘Epistle  to 
Lord  llalilax  from  Italy."  lie  even  presumes  to  insinuate  that 
he  helieved  himself  ‘the  first  person  mIio  ever  thought  of  Par¬ 
nassus  under  such  circumstances;  and  that  a  man  might  as  mtII 
attempt  to  ‘Avrite  an  epic  ])oem  in  a  hackney  coach  !"  lint  these 
expressions  may  probably  be  understood  jus  the  hist  rags  of  tlnit 
foppery  and  finesse  Avhich  his  genius  Avas  destined  to  annihiljite 
111  the  Avorld  of  letters.  They  Jihvays  hung  about  him  most  im- 
p(‘rtinently  Avhen  cmpietting  Avith  lords  and  ladies:  Avhilst ;it  this 
r\  moment  his  better  muse;  Avas  kindling  more  genial  aspira¬ 
tions.  She  thus  breaks  out  before  his  jiatron  : 

Mred  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  survev' 

Lridanus  through  tlowcry  inesulows  strav, 
n»e  king  of  floods  !  that  rolling  o’er  the  plains, 

^  on  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 

And  proudly  full  with  a  whole  winter’s  snows. 

Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  as  he  flows.’ 
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It  was  now  tlic  Christnins  of  1#01,  wlicii  lie  rccci\c(l  advice 
fmm  liis  friends  that  '  he  was  pitched  u|x>n  to  attend  Prince 
Ku«^nc,  who  hatl  just  be^run  the  w  iir  in  Italy,  as  secretan*  from 
his'niaj^ty.’  How  the  noise  and  bustle  of  camps  would  have 
suit«i  so  nervous  and  sensitive  a  \^t  there  was  not  an  opp)r- 
tunity  of  judjrin",  since  the  death  of  King  W  illiam  siieedily  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  immediate  hopes  and  prosiK*cts.  His  j)eusion  jdso 
dritnl  up,  through  the  same  catastrophe ;  his  friends  withdrew 
from  jxiwcr  at  home;  certiiin  pecuniar}*  obligations  at  Oxfonl 
rt‘curred  more  forcibly  than  ever  to  his  memory  ;  his  fellowdiip 
and  allowance  afforded  but  scanty  supplies  for  expensive  travels; 
nor  cjin  we  at  all  quarrel  with  him,  if  what  Swift  intimated  were 
correct ;  namely,  that  he  became  ‘  tutor  to  a  s(piire.’  How  pain¬ 
fully  must  the  prejudices  of  aristixrracy  be  interwoven  into  the 
very  web  and  texture  of  our  national  mind,  to  render  ajKilogies 
ami  palliatives  welcome,  or  at  least  apparently  proper,  in  layiiii: 
plain  statements  of  this  sort  before  the  public.  We  venture  to 
iulmire  a  young  man  who  disdains  to  press  upon  the  bounty  of 
otlK*rs ;  and  who  had  rather  undertake  the  otbcc  of  tuition  or 
guardianship  than  eat  the  bread  or  wear  the  livery  of  idle  dejicn- 
dence.  His  executors  and  admirers  have  deemed  it  right  to 
throw  a  veil  over  Addison  in  his  adversity  ;  so  that  we  can  menlv 
infer,  from  indirect  sources  of  information,  that  his  spirits  neither 
pennanently  sank,  nor  would  he  relinquish  the  plan  of  enlarging 
his  knowledge  of  mankind.  We  find  him  telling  his  lively  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  l)jishw(M>d,  who  had  sent  him  the  present  of  a 
snuff  Ikjx,  that,  notwithstanding  his  disappointments,  he  ‘could 
no  more  accept  of  it  without  returning  his  acknowledgments, 
than  he  could  venture  iqKm  its  contents  without  sneezing  after¬ 
wards.*  Switzerland  and  Ciermany,  too,  attracted  him  to  turn 
away,  from  what  could  not  be  helped,  towards  that  which  might 
be  improved.  He  visited  every*  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
thence  laid  up  stores  of  historical  information.  His  love  of  lake 
and  W(xmI,  and  even  glacier,  grew  more  fervent  and  genuine,  as 
narrow  means  forced  him  to  tear  away  the  conventionalisms  troni 
the  realities  of  life.  His  wit  seemed  to  plav*  upon  the  objects 
around,  just  as  we  have  witnessed  tlie  summer  lightning  in 
those  countries  flashing  through  the  gloom  of  an  evening  sky, 
and  rendering  the  verv*  darkness  beautiful.  In  most  places  he 
found  or  formed  fresh  iriendships.  Before  reaching  ^  ienna  he 
had  prepared  the  greatest  jvortionof  his  ‘  Dialogues  upon  Medals.’ 
Prague,  Dresden,  and  the  majority  of  the  petty  protestant  Courts 
beyond  the  IHiinc,  came  in  for  their  share  in  liis  political,  lite- 
raiy*,  or  chissical  investigation.  Of  Bohemia,  he  could  say  little 
more  than  tliat,  ‘  in  January,  it  abounds  very  much  in  snow. 
If  it  has  any  other  beauties  in  it,  this  is  not  a  time  of  vxar  to  look 
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for  them,  when  almost  even-  tiling  we  see  is  ot*  the  same  I'olour ; 
Ncanv  aiiv  thin^  we  meet  with,  except  our  sheets  and  napkins, 
not  heiuir  w  hite  !’  There  are  st>me  j^>eiilar  allusions  to  Baeehiis, 
w  hich  must  not  be  sc*annevl  w  ith  tiX>  much  severity  ;  for  although 
we  wish  they  would  not  occur,  we  feel  sati>tied  they  jire  nothini: 
more  than  an  unbecoming  concurrence  w  ith  the  prevalent  habits 
of  expression  amoinr>t  honounible  and  riirlit  honourable  sots  and 
semi-savages.  Nothing  whatever  apiR'ars  to  have  impaireil  his 
morals,  or  lowereil  his  self-respect.  \Vhilst  in  Holland,  the 
otfer  was  transmitted  him,  through  Jonson,  of  the  tutorship  to 
Lord  Hertfonl,  eldest  son  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset,  know  n  in 
our  peerage  as  the  Proud  !  His  grace,  extravagant  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  profuseuess  in  all  other  res|>ects,  held  out  the  magui- 
fic'cnt  remuneration  of  one  hundred  guineas  jH'r  annum ;  which 
Addison  expressed  his  w  illingucss  to  accept,  mean  anil  inadeipiate 
as  it  was,  provided  the  apimintmeut  were  to  open  some  diH)r  of 
promotion  through  the  Duke’s  w  ell  know  n  interest  at  a)urt.  All 
this  w  ;is  intimated  to  the  haughty  magnate  in  an  admirable  letter 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  of  which  the  politeness  failed  to  do  any 
thing  beyond  conveying  tlie  deepest  otfeuce,  since  its  respectful 
tone  had  no  alliance  either  with  servilitv  or  tlatterv.  Our  voung 
traveller  might  have  made  the  discovery  then,  had  he  never  made 
it  before,  that  the  natural  heart  of  an  aristiKTaey  has  all  the 
hardness  of  adamant,  without  one  gleam  of  its  beauty.  The 
melancholy  tidings  awaited  him  at  Amsterdam  that  his  father 
had  de])arted ;  so  that  filial  duty  summoned  him  at  once  to  liis 
native  shores.  It  is  but  justice  to  our  authoress  that  we  should 
favour  our  readers  w  ith  a  spec*imen  of  her  style  and  tact  in  so 
agreeably  blending  biography  and  history  together. 

‘  Almost  immcdiatelv  on  his  retuni  from  the  continent,  AiUlison  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  celehrated  KitciU  ('lub ; 
that  distiniriiished  assemblage,  in  which  the  great  nobility  and  landed 
irintiy,  composing  the  strength  of  the  whig  ])arty,  minirled  with  the 
more  celehrated  of  the  wits  and  men  of  letters,  who  supported  the  same 
principles  with  their  ]>ens.  What  might  In?  the  feelings  of  his  gnice  the 
l>uke  of  Somerset,  on  first  meeting  in  such  a  society  him  who>e  services 
he  had  thought  pro|)er  to  estimate  at  so  mean  a  rate,  we  do  not  find  ;  but, 
amidst  all  these  sociid  distinctions,  no  suh^tantial  improvement  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Addison.  Without  a  ])rofession,  iuid 
unprovided  as  yet  of  [with]  anv  public  appointment,  he  still  found  him- 
H?lf  in  hi.-*  thirty-third  year  dependent  on  a  diligent  pen  for  the  mnuis  of 
a  scanty  and  j)recarious  subsistence.  Tlie  ])rospects  of  his  party,  how¬ 
ever,  and  conseijuentlv  his  own,  were  now  so  evidently  heightening,  that 
whatever  anxieties  might  press  upon  him,  it  was  hv  no  means  a  time  to 
throw  up  the  game  of  ambition  in  despair. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  discomfiture  of  the 
whig**  had  lH*en  com]>lete.  Hastening  without  reflection  to  the  full 
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gratification  of  her  torv’  predilections,  the  queen  had  given  her  politicid 
confidence  chiefly  to  her  relative  the  Eiirl  of  Rochester ;  and  the  inunagt*. 
inent  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  together  with  the  direction  of  her  own 
conscience,  to  Shaqi,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  leader  of  the  high-churcli 
partv.  Hut  the  essential  contrariety  between  the  principles  of  Anne  luul 
lier  position  ;  a  very  real,  though  an  obscure  and  seldom  mentioned 
source  of  the  unceasing  struggles  of  contending  factions  which  raged 
around  her  to  her  dying  hour, — had  now  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  Tlie 
war,  which  she  had  declared  against  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  proclaiming  the 
Pretender  king  of  England,  could  by  possibility  appear,  even  to  her  dim 
intellect,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  that  of  a  contest  for  her  own  crown 
and  the  Protestant  succession,  against  the  claims  of  her  brother  and  the 
principle  of  right  divine  ;  and  the  obvious  inference  could  scarcely 
escape  her,  that  in  such  a  quarrel,  the  champions  of  revolution  j)rinci- 
])le8  were  the  only  supporters  on  whom  she  could  place  a  secure  reliance. 
Nor  was  there  wimting  one  about  her,  by  whom  suggestions  of  this 
nature  would  be  zealously  and  effectually  enforced.  It  is  now  matter  of 
history’,  that  the  wife  of  Marlborough  had  already  begun  to  exert  in 
favour  of  whig  ascendancy  the  absolute  sway,  which  she  at  this  time 
held  over  the  mind  of  her  mistress,  as  w  ell  as  her  pow  erful  interest  with 
her  husband,  and  his  ally,  Godolphin.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  163 — 6. 

These  circumstances,  together  witli  the  successes  of  ^larl- 
borough,  for  some  years  put  tory  ism  out  of  countenance  at  court. 
The  battle  of  Blenheim  threw'  an  uncnhghtened  nation  into  such 
eestaeies,  that  even  cabinet  councillors  demanded  memorials 
more  pennanent  than  a  gazette  for  their  blood-stained  laurels, 
(jodolphin  met  Lord  Halifax,  and  inquired  for  a  bard ;  when 
his  lordship,  reproaching  the  trejisurcr  w  ith  his  neglect  of  lite¬ 
rary  merit  in  general,  directed  him  to  Joseph  Addison.  The 
latter  then  lived  in  a  very  small  apartment,  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  little  shop  in  the  Ilaymarket;  where  lie  was  surprised 
next  morning  by  a  personal  visit  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E\che(pier,  who  acqiuiinted  him  that  the  prime  minister  had 
‘  already  made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  appeal  in  the 
Excise,  but  intreated  him  to  look  upon  that  post  as  an  earnest 
only  of  something  more  considerable.'  From  this  moment  his 
fortunes  mounted  up.  He  immediately  began  his  famous 
‘  Campaign,'  without  descending  from  his  garret ;  where,  with  a 
conception  rather  felicitous  than  poetical,  he  composed  all  the 
verses,  down  to  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  then  sent  them  to 
his  new  patrons.  Lord  Godolphin,  although  devoted  to  the 
turt  at  Newmarket,  felt  considerable  interest  in  his  recent  nomi¬ 
nation  ;  and  was  anxious  that  the  idea  of  his  being  w  hat  Tickell 
calls,  ‘a  fine  judge  of  poetry','  should  suffer  no  damage,  llciicc 
it  was  with  immense  gratitication  that  he  found  his  favourite 
genend,  on  the  field  of  conflict,  and  amidst  his  triumphs  over 
the  French,  thus  illustrated  : — 
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'  So  when  an  angel,  by  Divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  past, 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast  ; 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.* 

The  sale  of  this  work  produced  solid  pudding  as  well  as  empty 
praise  to  its  author,  who  conscientiously  applied  all  his  first  ])e- 
euniaiy"  receipts  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts  at  college.  Fair 
interest  was  also  added.  And  when  we  compare  his  conduct,  in 
these  respects,  with  that  of  Coleridge,  and  some  other  modern 
men  of  genius,  it  can  hardly  fail,  w  e  think,  to  elevate  him  in  our 
esteem.  His  Travels  in  Italy  were  now^  also  published  Mu  a 
small  and  modest  volume.^  The  name  of  Lord  Somers  headed 
the  dedication;  and  if  some  have  complained,  that  at  first  the 
book  w  IIS  '  indifferently  relished,’  we  are  only  the  better  pleased 
to  perceive  that  Addison  could  raise  the  level  of  publie  taste  so 
soon  as  he  did;  for,  before  a  second  edition  appeared,  such  an 
angmented  demand  sprang  up  for  it,  that  the  price  actually 
<|uintupled  in  the  literary^  market.  Le  Clerc,  as  a  critic,  diffused 
Addison’s  fame  over  the  Continent,  w  hilst  at  the  same  time  he 
corrected  his  mistakes  with  the  judgment  and  consideration  of  a 
watchful  friend.  At  the  noblest  tables  none  could  be  more 
courted  or  admired.  Sw  ift,  Gav,  and  Jjadv  Marv  Wortlev  Mon- 
tague,  bear  their  united  testimony  to  the  unparalleled  charms  of 
his  conversation.  Steele,  who  perhaps  knew  him  to  the  very 
core  of  his  inner  man,  rccals  w  ith  raptiu*e  the  smiling  mirth  and 
genteel  raillciy^  which  for  years  had  enlivened  their  happy  hours 
of  companionship.  ‘He  was  above  all  men  in  that  talent  we 
call  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often 
n'Hccted,  after  a  night  spent  w  ith  him  a])art  from  all  the  world, 
that  1  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
ciuaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  possessed  all  their  wit 
aud  nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  and  de¬ 
lightful  than  any  beside  could  ever  exhibit.’  I’ope,  who  sneered 
at  his  bashfulncss  in  mixed  company,  admits  that  w  here  this  was 
once  put  aside,  Addison  had  no  equal  amongst  his  familiar 
friends.  Even  the  presence  of  a  single  stranger  would  indeed 
often  throw  him  '  upon  preserving  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence.’ 
^et,  as  \oung  observes,  no  sooner  did  he  really  begin  to  talk, 
or,  as  he  w  ould  himself  term  it,  ‘  think  aloud,’  than  he  became 
full  of  vivacity,  and  w  ould  go  on  ‘  in  a  noble  stream  of  thought 
and  language,  so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of  every'  one  to  him.’ 
J^uch  remarks  remind  us  of  w  hat  we  once  read  at  Naples,  on  a 
monument,  to  another  late  classical  traveller,  John  Chetew’ood 
Fust  ace, — Qui  seme!  auditor  semper  amicus  erat.  The  prince  of 
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our  lijrhtcr  Essay  won  the  hearts  of  most  anionj^  tliose  who  lioard 
him;  nor  had  any  eminent  individual  in  his  day  either  more 
friends  or  fewer  enemies.  Early  in  17(M),  by  the  recomineiida- 
tion  of  Lord  (lodolphin,  he  was  appointed  Ibider  Seeretaiy  of 
State  to  Sir  Charh's  Hedges;  the  last  bein^  soon  supersede  d  by 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Halifax  also  took  him,  in  his  suite,  to 
Hanover,  when  sent  thither  from  Anne,  with  the  Order  of  the 
Harter  for  her  sneeessor.  No  emolument  attended  this  joiirnev, 
althonj^h,  of  course,  each  fresh  opportunity  of  inspecting  and 
analyzin;^  any  portion  of  European  society  must  have  all’orded 
its  peculiar  advanta;>:es.  He  now  composed  his  opera  of  Rosu- 
mond  ;  assisted  Tiekell  with  his  friendship,  as  a  reward  for  his 
poetical  enlojry  upon  that  drama,  and  also  helped  Steele  in  tlio 
comedy  of  the  ^lender  Husband,  lint  there  lay  a  hap[)ier  dos- 

tinv  in  store  for  him  than  could  be  ever  furnished  from  anv  se- 

^  * 

eond-rate  associations  with  the  theatre.  About  the  same  period 
we  discover  the  earlier  train's  of  his  connexion  with  the  Warwick 
fainilv. 

It  produces,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  no  blush  upon  our 
cheeks,  to  admit  the  eorreetness  of  what  has  always  been  the 
current  report,  that  Addison,  wanting  a  pupil,  and  the  hist  earl 
of  the  line  of  Rich  wanting  a  tutor,  the  parties  came  together 
aeeordinj'ly  in  these  respective  ea|)aeities.  What  was  there  to 
be  ashamed  of,  we  must  aj^ain  ask,  in  a  relationship  thus  mu¬ 
tually  honoiiral)leV  The  younjx  noble,  and  his  mother,  whom 
Addison  afterwards  married,  could  have  fallen  in  with  no  oue 
better  ealeidated  to  win  the  ])assions  over,  towards  at  lejvst  harm¬ 
lessness  of  life,  than  the  writer  of  the  two  following  authentic 
letters,  first  j^iven  to  the  world  by  Cnrll: — 

My  Dear  Lord, — I  have  em])h)ved  the  wliole  nei^lilujurhood  in 
hH»kini^  utter  birds’  nests,  and  not  altogether  without  siieeess.  ^Iv  naui 
foinul  one  last  ni^ht,  hut  it  proved  to  l)e  that  of  a  hen,  with  fifteen  eir^> 
in  it,  eovered  with  an  tdd  hroodv  duck,  which  may  satisfv  ytuir  lord¬ 
ship  s  curiosity  a  little,  though  1  am  afraid  the  eggs  will  he  of  small  use 
to  us.  ibis  morning  I  have  news  brought  me  of  a  nest,  which  luis 
abundance  of  little  eggs,  streaked  with  red  and  blue  veins,  that,  by  the 
description  they  give  me,  must  make  a  very  beautiful  figure  on  a  string. 
My  neighbours  are  veiy  much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them: 
some  say  they  belong  to  a  skylark,  others  will  luive  them  to  he  a  canar\' 
bird  s;  l)ut  1  am  mueh  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  colour  of  the  eggs,  it 
they  are  not  full  of  tomtits.  If  your  lordship  does  not  make  haste,  1 
am  aifraiid  they  will  he  birds  before  you  see  them;  for,  if  the  account 
tluw  gjvc  me  of  them  he  true,  they  camnot  haiyc  ahoye  two  daiys  more 
to  rea  kon. 

Since  1  aim  so  near  your  lordship,  methinks,  after  haying  passed  the 
day  anu>ng  nn>re  severe  studies,  you  mav  often  take  a  trip  hither,  »md 
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relax  yourself  with  the  little  curiosities  of  nature.  1  assure  you,  no  less 
H  man  than  Cicero  coininends  the  twt)  ti^reat  friends  of  his  ajj^e,  8ei])io 
and  Lielius,  for  entertaining^  themselves  at  their  country-houses,  which 
stood  on  the  sea-shore,  with  j)ickinji^  up  cockle-shells,  and  looking  after 
birds’  nests.  For  which  reason  I  shall  conclude  this  learned  letter  with 
a  saving  of  the  same  author,  in  his  treatise  on  Friendship: — ‘  Absint  au- 
teiu  tristitia,  et  in  omni  re  severitas:  hahent  ilia  (piidem  gravitatem;  sed 
amicitia  dehet  esse  lenior  et  remissior,  et  ad  omnem  suavitatem  faeili- 
tatenuiue  inorum  ]>roclivior.’  If  your  lordship  understands  the  elegance 
and  sweetness  of  these  words,  you  may  assure  yourself  you  are  no  or¬ 
dinary  Latinist:  hut  if  they  have  force  enough  to  bring  you  to  Sandy 
Fnd,  1  shall  he  very  much  j)leased. — I  am,  my  dear  lord,  your  most 
artectionate  and  humble  ser\*ant,  J.  Addison. — May  20,  1708.’ 

‘  Mv  dearest  Lord, — I  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to  your  lord- 
ship  whilst  1  am  in  your  neighbourhood.  The  business  of  this  is  to  in¬ 
vite  YOU  to  a  concert  of  music,  which  1  have  found  out  in  an  adjacent 
wood.  It  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of  a  black¬ 
bird,  a  thrush,  a  rohinredhreast,  and  a  hulltinch.  There  is  a  lark,  too, 
that  bv  wav  of  overture  sings  and  mounts  till  she  is  almost  out  of  hear¬ 
ing;  and  afterwards,  falling  down,  leisurely  drops  to  the  ground,  as  soon 
Jis  she  has  ended  her  song.  The  whole  is  concluded  l)y  a  nightingale, 
that  has  a  much  better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  something  of  the 
Italian  manner  in  her  divisions.  If  vour  lordslii])  will  honour  me  with 
your  company,  1  will  promise  to  entertain  you  with  much  better  music, 
and  more  agreeable  scenes,  than  ever  you  met  with  at  the  opera;  and 
will  conclude  with  a  charming  description  of  a  nightingale  out  of  our 
friend  Virgil — ‘  Qualis  populca,’  8ic. — J.  Addison — May  27,  1708.* 


The  mider-seeretjirv  was,  at  this  time,  passing  liis  evenings 
out  of  town,  in  hired  country  lodgings  at  Sandy  Fiiid,  a  hamlet 
ot  rnlham;  where,  jmtting  all  matters  together,  onr  authoress 
seems  riglitly  ‘  reduced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mediocrity  of 
Ins  otlieial  cmolnments,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  his  continual  ap- 
prt‘h(‘nsion  of  losing  them,  persuaded  Addison,  to  snlnnit  to  such 
sacrifice  of  his  ollicial  dignity  as  might  be  involved  in  accepting, 
as  a  kind  of  family  friend,  the  general  dir(*ction,  or  superin¬ 
tendence  only,  of  the  education  of  a  nobleman.  The  hdters 
themselves  are  beautiful  models  of  the  style  of  an  accomplished 
man  condescending  to  the  inclinations  of  a  child  w  hom  he  IovimI, 
and  w  hose  improvement  he  was  anxious  to  promote.’  Doubtless, 
too,  he  had  already  set  his  affections  upon  the  Countess;  to 
w  hose  heart  there  could  be  no  nearer  avenue  discovered,  than  so 
fharming  a  manifestation  of  cordial  interest  in  her  offspring. 

before,  however,  the  statesman  might  asjiire  to  such  an 
alliance,  there  were  man\^  vicissitudes  to  intervene.  Sarali,  the 
haughty  wife  of  Marlborough,  had  introduced  into  the  royal 
closet  a  snpplanter  of  her  own  suscendancy.  Idie  dnche.ss  counted 
loo  far  njton  the  sorcery  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one;  not 
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reTnembcring,  tliat  other  persons  exist  in  this  snhlunary  scene 
liesidc  sovcreifi^ns  and  some  single  favourite.  The  (pieen,  who 
could  he  humhled  at  the  feet  of  one  hedchamher  uoman,  mij^dit 
choose,  at  any  given  moment,  to  rest  an  aching  and  cmi)ty  liead 
upon  the  lap  of  another.  So  it  proved  at  the  present  crisis ;  for 
IVIrs.  Miisham  w.as  inteqiosing  her  apron  hetween  the  court  of 
St.  James  and  the  cjvmps  of  the  Allies.  Providence  appears  often 
to  humhlc  hoth  individual  and  national  pride,  hy  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  the  instrument,  which  may  he  permitted  to  proiluce 
mighty  changes.  A  goose  is  said  to  have  rescued  the  Homan 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls ;  and  a  hase  female  parasite  accelerated 
the  Peace  of  Utrctcht.  Harley  and  Polinghrokc  were  already 
at  the  door  plotting  for  the  total  discomfiture  of  all  the  whigs. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Addison  in  vain  put  forth  his  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  ^  State  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  of  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  forces.'  In  vain  Cowper  held  fast  the  seal,  with  Sun¬ 
derland,  Somers,  Orford,  and  Godolphin  around  him.  Tonism 
urged  its  sovereign,  from  the  assailable  quarter  of  her  old  pre¬ 
judices,  to  complete  without  delay  her  entire  emancipation ;  by 
which  was  meant,  precisely  what  was  intended  two  summers 
ago,  in  a  similar  demand  made  hy  Sir  Kohert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues,  that  the  queen  should  hand  over  to  their  exclusive 
custody  the  sweet  hive  of  office,  with  all  the  honey  in  it!  AVhen 
Sunderland,  in  1708,  had  to  give  way  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
Under  Seerctarv’,  dismissed  together  with  his  principal,  found 
refuge  under  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  appointed  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  This  magnate  had  hewn  out  a  way  to  power,  hy  ex- 
])ending  no  less  a  sum  than  80,0(X)/.  in  maintaining  his  par¬ 
liamentary  interest,  which  at  one  important  juncture  enabled 
him  to  nominate  tliirty  members  to  the  House  of  Commons! 
Let  the  idolaters  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  pause,  and  ponder 
over  the  period  of  their  complacency  thus  faithfully  illustrated, 
'fhe  viceroy  was  a  profligate  libertine,  and  a  tolerable  whig,  in 
that  he  could  just  condescend  to  endure  sectaries  whilst  they 
held  their  tongues,  whilst  he.  could  never,  upon  any  single  oc¬ 
casion,  bring  himself  to  admit  a  Homan  Catholic  into  his  pre¬ 
sence!  Addison  served  under  him  as  chief  sccrctaiy  from  1708 
to  1710,  transacting  much  of  his  public  business  in  Loudon; 
Inning  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  ^lalmsbury;  entirely 
tailing  as  an  orator  in  the  House  after  one  attempt,  which  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  renew;  but  so  far  securing  his  position 
in  the  personal  esteem  of  Anne,  that  on  Miis  departure  tor  Dub¬ 
lin  she  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Recqnls 
there,  raising  tl»e  salary  of  the  place  to  300/.  per  annum,  for  his 
eneouragement.'  The  victory  at  Malplaqnet  still  kept  the 
whig  administration  apparentiy  in  the  saddle,  although  its  vi- 
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talitv,  under  the  hist  of  the  Stuarts,  was  ebbing  fast;  so  that  had 
its  innate  folly,  in  the  matter  of  Saeheverel,  not  hurled  it  to  the 
jrround,  it  could  not  have  held  the  reins  of  government  mnch 
longer.  Addison,  however,  had  commenced  a  nobler  pursuit 
than  defiling  himself  in  court  intrigues  and  mere  political  s(piab- 
|)les.  His  friend  Steele,  with  whom  he  had  already  quarrelled 
and  become  reconciled  again,  started  the  Tatler  in  the  early 
part  of  1709,  towards  which  the  Irish  Secretary  ‘imparted  in 
the  beginning  hints  alone  and  sketches,  but  afterwards  entire 
papers,  some  of  them  finished  specimens  of  his  best  manner.’ 

The  times  were  favourable  to  the  design;  although  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  biographer,  that  ‘  the  last  remains  of  the  soeiid 
fahric  of  the  feudal  ages  had  been  swept  away.’  Its  pilljirs  and 
arches  yet  subsist  amongst  us ;  not  only  as  ornaments  mantled 
ill  venerable  i\y,  to  be  simeyed  upon  a  holiday, — for  to  that  we 
should  have  no  objection ;  but  its  pressure, — its  interference, — 
its  iron  hand, — are  all  still  felt  both  by  crown  and  jieoplc. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  ‘  the  superstructure  of  manners, 
uniting  manliness  with  mildness  and  grace,  and  the  charms  of 
ease  and  freedom,  with  due  obedience  to  salutary  laws  and 
chocks,  was  deficient.’  Party  spirit  of  llritish  growth,  and 
elaborate  folly  of  foreign  extraction,  had  rendered  the  features 
of  society  in  these  kingdoms,  to  no  slight  degree,  either  rude 
and  violent,  artificial  or  impure,  or,  too  frequently,  all  these 
together.  French  libertinism  towards  the  fair  sex,  to  omit  the 
habits  of  inebriety  customary  even  at  court,  from  the  days  of 
James  and  Charles,  maintained  its  sway  over  the  upper  chusses. 
The  lower  ones  were  more  ignorjint  and  benighted  than  they  arc 
now ;  whilst  in  the  middle  ranks  alone  could  be  found,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  the  gravity  and  sim])licity  usually  deemed  indi¬ 
genous  to  our  national  character.  Voltaire,  when  in  England, 
under  (Icorge  I.,  obsened,  that  our  countr^micn  were  like  their 
own  strong  ale, — frothy  at  top,  muddy  at  bottom,  with  a  centre 
sound,  and  heart  whole.  The  lesser  gentry,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  well  be  imagined 
in  the  mind’s  eye  as  a  fox-hunting,  partridge-shooting,  roistering 
crew,  whose  successors  we  know  so  well  from  the  Sijnirc  Wes¬ 
tern  of  Fielding.  Here  and  there  was  a  Sir  Charles  (jrandison, 
as  if  to  make  visible  the  general  necessity  of  the  case ;  for,  ‘  on 
the  whole,  rich  as  was  the  age  in  men  of  wit,  talents,  learning, 
and  accomplishments,  it  seems  no  great  exaggeration  to  alhrm, 
that  the  true  gentleman,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  was  a 
character  scarcely  extant.’  Female  education  must  have  been 
rare  indeed,  if  the  idea  attached  to  that  ])hrase  is  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  routine  of  onr  lower  charity  schools  at  present. 
Many  were  taught  to  read,  some  to  write,  few  to  cypher,  all  to 
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make  puddinjjs,  fiitteu  pork,  and  Hud  the  grand  sphere  of  tlieir 
usefulness  hetMeeu  the  kiteheu  and  the  pantry.  Wherever  tlic 
homely  (K'ciipations  of  the  good  honscM'ife  Mere  des[)ised,  there 
M  JUS  nothing  to  substitute  beyond  the  ‘  dissipjition,  the  idleness, 
the  silly  Jiirs  and  jitfeetations  of  the  hejuity  juul  eocpiettc;  or, 
according  to  the  phrjuse  then  fjishionjd)lc,  the  Jine  Alas, 

for  the  good  old  times,  Jis  ml*  have  lived  to  hear  them  cjdled,  of 
the juid ;  Mhich,  in  reidity,  meant  nikes  jind  f(K)ls. 
Steele,  under  such  circumstJinces,  published  his  ‘  I'jitler,’  three 
times  a  Meek,  commencing  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1701);  juul  in 
jd)ont  tM  ()  months  succeeded  the  ‘  Si)ectator  ‘  a  series  of  essjiys,’ 
sjiys  Johnson,  ‘of  the  sjime  kind,  hut  Mritten  Mith  less  levity, 
upon  a  more  r(‘gidjir  phin,  and  published  daily.^  Enghind  had 
jis  yet,  if  the  m  l  iters  for  the  thejitre  are  excepted,  no  nuisters  of 

common  life.  No  m  l  iters  Inul  vet  nndertjiken  to  reform  ‘  either 

• 

the  sjivagencss  of  neglect,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
shcM  M  hen  to  spejik,  or  to  he  silent ;  hoM'  to  refuse,  or  how  to 
comply.  A  judge  of  propriety  m  jis  m  jinting,  m  ho  should  survey 
the  track  of  daily  conversation,  Jind  free  it  from  thorus  ami 
prickles,  Mhich  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not  mduikI  him. 
'fhe  personages,  introduced  into  the  4'jitlers  and  Spectators  Mere 
not  merely  idcjil  j  they  Mere  then  knoM  n  and  conspicuous  in 
various  stjitions.  Of  these  portraits,  Mhich  may’  he  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  embellished,  ;ind  sometimes  aggravjited,  the  orijri- 
mds  M  ere  uom  pjirtlv  knoM  ii,  and  pjirtlv  forgotten ;  hut  ;dl  Mere 
luippily  varied  Mith  elegjint  Hetions  jind  refined  jdlegories,  jiiul 
illuminated  Mith  different  clninges  of  style,  ;ind  felicities  of 
invention.’  Steele,  in  summoning  Addison  to  his  Jiid,  compared 
himself  to  a  distressed  prince,  mIio  cjdls  in  a  poMcrful  neighbour 
to  assist  him.  He  Mas  undone  hv  his  jiuxiliary  ;  in  Mhich,  hoM- 
cver,  he  had  the  rare  magnanimity’  to  r(‘joice,  M  ith  Ji  cordiality 
and  frankness  of  confession,  m  Inch  go  far  toM  iirds  covering  a 
multitude  of  minor  faults  in  his  omu  extravagant  and  une([ujd 
career.  The  tMo  friends,  assisted  by  SMift  Jind  a  number  of 
others,  rode  forth  upon  the  strength  of  Mit  Jind  humour  jigjiinst 
all  sorts  of  hjirhjirism,  rnggedness,  jind  rusticity’.  Steele  Miehled 
M  capons,  of  m  Inch  the  edge  and  j)oint  m  ere  jiathos  Jind  force ; 
hut  it  must  he  alloMcd  thjit  they’  Mere  of  ji  cojirser  texture  tluiu 
those  of  his  grejit  colleague.  The  hitter  seemed  to  cjirry'  the 
enchanted  scimitar  of  Sjihidin,  M’hich  Mould  sM  cep  off  the  hcjul 
of  an  jidvei*sjiry,  or  divide  in  tM  jiin  the  flimsiest  veil  of  folly', 
it  flojited  like  a  vapour  through  the  air.  ‘  If  in  the  Tjitlcr  he 
had  given  excellent  specimens  of  his  poM  cr  of  humorous  deline¬ 
ation,  as  in  the  priK*eedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour  Jind  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Upholsterer, — in  the  Spectjitor,  besides  julding  largely  to 
the  numher  of  his  dnmghts,  and  vjirving  them  M’ith  jidmirablc 
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fertility  of  invention,  lie  prodneed  in  Sir  Rookh  de  Coveri.ey  si 
finished  eoinic  ehsirsieter,  whieh  had  no  model  in  oiir  lanj^naji^e, 
and  whieh,  in  the  delicacy  of  its  touches,  Fieldinj^  never  eqnsdled.’ 
A  lon^  list  inijjht  sdso  be  "iven  of  those  bcantiful  sdlejijories  with 
whieh  he  so  faseinsited  the  iinaj^inations  of  his  yonn^  contem¬ 
poraries,  that  truths  the  most  sublime,  as  well  as  tonehinjj:, 
seemed  to  stesd  a  march  upon  the  passions  sind  depravity  of 
onr  fsdlen  nature;  such  as  the  Tuns  of  Jujiiter,  the  Alonn- 
tjiin  of  Afiserics,  and  tlic  lii^^hly  poetical  yet  sidmirably 
conceived  Vision  of  Alirza.  We  venture  to  consider  the  last  sis 
superior  to  sill  that  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  Swift,  or  Parnell,  ever 
dreamed  of  in  their  most  fortunate  moments.  Amom^st  his 
more  delightful  fancy  pieces  of  a  comic  and  somewhat  ssitirieal 
kind,  Miss  Aikin  hsis  enumerated  those  upon  the  ‘  Freezin*?  of 
Words,’ — the  ‘Lover’s  Leap,’  —  ‘  Shallum  sind  llilpsih.’  His 
critical  papers  on  the  drsima ;  on  true  aud  fsdse  wit ;  on  ‘  Paradise 
host,’  and  on  the  ‘  IMeasures  of  the  Imsijiciuation,’  are  said  to 
have  formed  readers  rsither  thsm  writers ;  which  was  in  elVect 
prcriscly  what  their  author  Imd  iu  view,  llis  ^rand  object  wsis 
to  reform  the  morals  aud  manners  of  domestic  life  ;  siud  to  do 
this  well,  there  wsis  no  better  way,  in  a  mere  intellectual  sense 
we  mean,  than  to  interest  women  in  his  varied  and  sportive 
pa;:(‘s.  lie  therefore  adapted  both  Ids  literature  and  ])hiloso|)hy 
to  the  ‘general  level  of  their  cajiacities.  Had  he  aimed  at  p’cater 
thing's,  he  would  have  far  less  manifested  a  correct  apprehension 
of  his  peculiar  vocation  ;  nor  would  the  means  employed  have 
proved  half  so  nicely  adapted  to  their  purjiose.  The  diurnal 
sale  of  the  Sjieetator  an^xmented  rapiiUy,  and  brouj^ht  in  Addison 
very  considerable  sujiplies,  at  an  emerj^ency  when  they  were 
much  needed. 

The  whi;^s  w  ere  out  of  pow  er,  and  nearly  so  of  ofhee.  At  the 
;:eneral  election,  notwithstanding  the  uupopularitv  of  the  war, 
Addi  son  was  reehosen  for  Alalmsburv ;  if  that  mijjht  be  called  a 
choice,  where  Lord  Wharton  and  the  Uushout  fandly  nominated 
the  members.  He  also  exerted  himself  with  unusual  vi^'our  in 
the  hi^  Examiner;  with  which,  as  aj^ainst  Harley  and  his 
taction,  he  encountered  Swdft  and  his  coadjutors.  Dr.  Johnson 
;rrowls  a  sort  of  suppressed  insinuation  tliat  Addison  f'r€'is])ed 
w  ith  rather  too  itehiu"  a  palm  at  his  share  of  literary  emoluments, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  had  neither  pension  nor  patri- 
uiony  at  that  moment  to  fall  back  upon.  He  tells  his  correspon¬ 
dent,  Wortlcy  Alonta^ne,  that  he  had  lost  a  ])laee  of  €2,(X)()  per 
annum,  to;jjether  with  an  estate  worth  .iid  the  Indies, 

besides  his  mistress.  The  last  allusion  may  p^lancc  at  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  his  indul;?in"  hope,  until  better  days  arrived,  of  eon- 
uectin;'  himself  with  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Of  his  lost  (*s- 
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tatc  wc  now  know  notliing;  but  his  Irish  place  was,  sonicliow 
or  other,  presened  to  him,  until  he  obtained  permission  to  sell 
it.  This,  together  with  lar^e  profits  from  the  rise  of  stocks,  in 
which  he  had  probably  invested  some  savinji^s  for  the  last  few 
years,  enabled  him  to  preserve  his  position  and  as  his  favorite 
periodical  became  more  and  more  profitable,  he  even  purchased 
t lie  house  and  lands  of  Hilton,  near  Rugby,  for  .fcl(),(K)() ;  his 
'brother  (lulstonc,  however,  assisting  him  with  an  advance, 
though  we  know  not  to  what  amount.'  Prudence,  in  pecuiiian,’ 
matters,  never  forsook  him ;  for  he  had  learned  how  to  practice 
it,  as  well  as  preach  it  in  the  storj^  of  Eudoxus  and  Leontinc.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  any  genuine  love  for  poli¬ 
tical  subjects;  so  that  he  must  have  watched  the  revolutions 
around  liim,  as  portions  of  his  duty,  more  than  as  those  of  pre¬ 
ference.  Jonathan  Swift,  who  wore  himself  hoarse  in  declaiming 
against  party  spirit,  evinced  a  much  larger  share  of  it  iu  his  own 
acrimonious  temper,  than  his  competitor  had  ever  done  in  all 
his  pamphlets.  The  latter  professed  it  to  be  one  great  ])urport 
of  his  efforts  ‘  to  furnish  the  public  with  less  irritating  topics  of 
thought  and  couversatiou.'  lie  wished  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
his  admirers  upon  classical  and  correct  principles,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  less  disposed  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves 
about  names  and  trifles,  llis  standard  of  good  taste  was  that  of 
which  common  sense  is  the  law,  and  Horace  the  expounder  of  it, 
according  to  our  authoress :  nor  do  wc  conceive  her  statements 
can,  with  consistency,  be  controverted.  Gentleness  also  formed 
one  main  ingredient  in  his  mind ;  so  that  in  holding  iq)  all  ob¬ 
jects,  whether  for  his  own  edification,  or  the  entertainment  of  his 
readers,  their  retlectiou  fell  upon  the  surface  of  an  unrutHed 
mirror.  With  such  a  man,  therefore,  our  modem  Zoilus,  who 
laved  a  good  hater,  could  have  little  affinity;  hence  he  has  mis¬ 
represented  his  historv',  and  frequently  misjudged  his  talents. 

‘  1  he  style  of  Addison,'  obser\'cs  Anna  Barbauhl,  '  is  pure  and 
clear,  ratlicr  difluse  than  concentrated,  and  ornamented  to  the 
highest  degree  consistent  with  good  taste.  But  this  ornament 
consists  in  the  splendour  of  imagery,  not  in  the  ordonnanee  of 
words :  his  readers  will  seek  in  vain  for  those  sonorous  cadences 
with  which  the  public  ear  has  been  familiarized  since  the  writings 
of  Or.  Johnson.  They  will  find  no  stately  magnificence  of 
phrase,  no  trials  of  sentences  artfully  balanced,  so  as  to  form  a 
sw^p  of  harmony  at  the  close  of  a  period.  His  words  arc  ge¬ 
nuine  English,  lie  deals  little  in  inversions,  and  often  iillows 
Inmself  to  conclude  negligently  with  a  tri\ial  word.  The  fasti¬ 
dious  ear  may  occasionally  be  offended  with  some  colloquial 
idirases,  and  some  expressions,  which  would  not  now’,  perhaps, 
)c  deemed  perfectly  accurate;  the  remains  of  barbarisms,  which 
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lie,  more  than  any  one,  Inul  laboured  to  banish  from  ^ood  writing ; 
hut  the  best  judges  have  doubted  whether  our  language  has  not 
lust  more  than  it  has  gained  sinee  his  time.  An  idiomatic  style 
gives  a  truth  and  spirit  to  a  composition,  that  is  but  ill  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  elaborate  pomp  which  sets  written  composition  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  speech,  for  which  it  is  only  the  substi¬ 
tute.*  Nor  can  we  forbear  adding  to  these  judicious  remarks, 
that  the  fair  tiock  of  authoresaes  who  have  for  the  last  half 
centur}’  resorted,  like  swans,  to  the  banks  and  streams  of  onr 
literature,  would  have  never  attained  to  their  present  goodly 
numbers,  nor  to  their  almost  universal  excellence,  had  not  such 
>\Titers  as  Addison  invited  them  thither  through  his  elegant  at¬ 
tractiveness  ;  and  taught  them,  when  there,  how  to  instruct 
others,  without  the  slightest  ])articlc  of  detraction  from  the  deli- 

caev  of  their  sex  and  character.  It  has  fallen  worthilv^  to  the 

»  * 

lot  of  a  lady  to  rescue  his  memory  from  neglect,  and  adorn  his 
immortal  name  with  the  graces  of  an  impartial  biography. 

\Vhilst  the  fame  of  the  Spectator  advanced  to  maturity,  its 
chief  contributor  lodged  at  Kensington,  probably  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  Holland  House,  where  the  Countess  of  ^^  arwick 
then  resided.  His  intercourse  with  ^Vhiston,  Clarke,  Jlcrkcley, 
Pope,  lUulgell,  Tickcll,  and  the  other  reigning  stars,  we  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  over ;  as  also  his  famous  quarrel  with  the  sj)itefnl 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  His  tragedy  of  Cato,  which, 
like  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Wavcrlcv,  had  been  thrust  aside  into  a 
drawer  for  years,  was  completed  and  perfonned  in  London  in 
Ajiril,  1713.  Were  every  thing  conceived  to  fall  from  the  skies 
into  exactly  the  niche  or  conjuncture  most  suited  to  its  success, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for  marvel  at  what  ensued.  Hut 
as  it  turned  out,  the  heat  of  the  political  atmosphere,  the  rank 
and  reputation  of  the  poet,  the  combination  of  good  acting  and 
histrionic  zeal,  connected  as  these  were  with  real  merit  in  the  jilay 
itself,  altogether  produced  such  an  effect  as  has  rarely  been  pa¬ 
ralleled.  its  run  lasted  for  upwards  of  thirty  nights,  and  then 
stopped  only  because  one  of  the  performers  became  incapable  of 
acting  a  principal  part.  Its  notoriety  spread  from  the  Hritish 
metropolis  all  over  Europe.  The  foreign  theatres,  however, 
could  have  scarcely  enjoyed  in  a  translation  the  genuine  secret 
of  its  success  at  home.  This  lay  in  the  factions  emulations  of 
the  two  great  political  sections  of  society.  ^  The  whigs  applauded 
ever)’  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  satire  upon  the 
tories ;  and  these  re-echoed  everv’  elap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt.*  The  Queen  honoured  its  author  with  a  message, 
expressive  of  the  plcjusurc  she  should  receive  should  he  think 
proper  to  dedicjite  it  to  her  Majesty.  Oxford,  moreover,  was 
gratified  with  the  second-hand  ti’iunqdis  of  Drury  Lane;  when 
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that  hij^otcd  university  forgot,  as  it  often  forgets,  academic  dc- 
eenev,  and  positively  invested  the  playhouse,  from  noon  until 
eveinng,  in  a  struggle  for  acconiinodation.  Dennis  produced 
his  not  unjust,  yet  malignant  animadversions,  to  the  public  in  a 
state  of  elfervescence.  Envy  was  for  once  like  the  (leaf  adder, 
at  least  until  the  tempest  of  apjdause  had  exhausted  itself  into 
some  approximation  to  calmness.  Addison  is  said  by  Mrs.  Porter 
to  have  wandered  behind  the  seenes  in  restless  and  unappeasable 
anxiety  throughout  the  first  representation.  ^  ^lany  of  the  tine 
thoughts  and  pointed  expressions  with  which  the  piece  abounds 
still  circulate  amongst  us,  like  current  coin ;  though  often  now 
passed,  it  may  be  supixised,  with  little  thought  or  knowledge  of 
the  mint  which  issued  them.^  Its  subseipient  sale  must  have 
Ix'ou  amply  productive.  A  Freuch  version  speedily  app(‘arcd. 
Salvini  paraphrased  it  into  Italian  for  the  benefit  of  Florence. 
The  jesuits  of  8t.  Omers  had  it  performed  in  Latin  by  their 
pupils.  Every  capital  of  the  civilized  world  has  witncssiul  the 
stoicism  of  the  expiring  Uoman,  without  excepting  even  the 
audiences  of  St.  lV*tersl)urgh  and  Moscow.  Addison  is  rcallv 
supposed  to  have  courted  applause  :  he  must  now  have  been 
surfeited  with  it. 

WIh'u  Ilooth,  the  ceU'brated  actor,  was  plaving  Cato,  Lord 
Holingbroke  sent  for  him  into  his  box,  and  gave  him  fifty  gui- 
iK'as  for  didending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  ^  against  a  jht- 
petual  dictator:*  glancing  at  the  jirotracted  sway  of  the  Duke  of 
Marll)orough;  or  rather  at  his  attempt  to  be  made  ('aptaiii- 
(leneral  for  life,  of  which  the  patent,  actually  drawn  up,  had  been 
stopped  by  Lord  Cowper.  Such  an  instance  of  hypocrisy  might  at 
least  be  then  said  to  have  presi'rved  the  unities  of  place  and  time; 
for  nu'anwhile,  the  infidel  statesman  was  sccn'tly  whetting  his  dag¬ 
ger  tor  the  heart  of  his  country.  The  Peace  of  1  tivcht,  an¬ 
nounced  to  Parliament  in  April,  1713,  neither  satisfied  the 
nation  nor  strengthened  the  ministry.  (k^rtain  commorciid 
articles  in  the  treaty  pnnoked  especial  agitation;  and  Addison 
drew  up  his  allegory  of  the  Lawsuit  between  Ckmnt  Tariff  and 
(loodman  hiict,  which  may  ‘still  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  its 
ingenuity,  its  humour,  and  happy  colloquialisms  of  its  style.* 
Steele  was  at  this  time  cxjiellcd  tlic  House  of  Commons  for  the 
(  risis,  which  he  had  dared  to  publish  in  the  teeth  of  the  new 
enactments  against  libels.  His  able  defence,  delivered  from 
memory,  had  biH'u  the  joint  work  of  his  old  friend  aud  ^^  al- 
])ole.  Meanwhile  lloiingbrokc  was  gradually  undermining 
Harley  in  the  councils  of  his  mistress;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  might  be  worth  the  trial,  attempting  to  allure  such  a  keen  sa¬ 
tirist,  as  the  member  for  ^lalmsbuiT,  to  his  party.  The  object, 
Inn^cNer,  of  his  blandishments  politely,  yet  etiectually,  repulsed 
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tlirm.  Ills  Treatise  on  the  Evidenees  of  Christianity  had  been 
commenced,  assnniin^  indeed  little  more  than  a  trapnentarv 
form,  in  whieh  state  it  was  discovered  on  his  death.  The  Spec¬ 
tator  having?  iiansed  in  its  career,  Steele,  ever  fertile  in  projects, 
started  the  (Jnardian,  to  the  second  volnine  of  which  Addison 
contrihnted  tiftv  nnndiers;  and  when  they  had  run  their  course, 
an  cij;hth  volume  of  the  Spectator  appeared  between  the  months 
of  June  and  December,  in  171 1.  Anne  was  now  manifestly 
{Toiiu:  out  of  the  world,  and  every  eye  was  bent  towards  the 
throiic  of  these  realms.  Had  the  son  of  James  the  Second  pos¬ 
sessed  cither  abilitv  or  virtue,  the  strn^^}?lc  iw^ht  have  been 
more  doiditfnl ;  for‘the  (pieen,  in  her  folly,  favoured  his  cause. 

‘  It  was  then  suspected,  and  now  stands  on  proof,  that  the  same 
statesmen  who,  in  the  Treaty  ot  lUrccht,  had  betrayed  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country  to  France,  had  also  cmbarki'd  in  a  secret 
plot  to  surrender  np  their  liberties,  civil  and  ndij^ioiKs,  to  a 
popish  successor.*  Erosecutions  were  stayed  or  (piashed  against 
Scotch  Jacobites  ;  Roman  emissaries  returned  to  fmj^land 
with  audacions  confidence;  the  friends  ot  the  Stuarts  be^an  to 
disdain  disj^uise;  they  eelebrated  the  birthday  ot  the  Pretender 
in  various  places,  and  even  levies  ot  men  were  made  expressly  for 
his  service.  Pleasures  of  the  severest  character  were  beinj^ 
aimed  at  the  Noneonfonnists.  Harley,  at  length,  openly  (piar- 
rcllcd  with  his  colleague,  and  withdrew^,  or  rather  was  expelled  in 
disj^race,  from  the  Cabinet,  before  influences  still  more  baneful 
than  his  own.  W  hijxjjjery  pronounced  eertain  talismanie  words, 
w  hich  have  ever  been  the  w  atehcalls  ot  its  ])artv;  such  as  Libert} 
Protestantism,  and  the  like;  but  its  j>;ennine  appreciation  of 
these  subjects  was  slij^ht.  Somers  had  faded  into  the  mere  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  ^reat  name,  and  ^larlboronj^h  had  retired  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Rills  and  resolutions,  how  ever,  had  been  carried  thronj'h 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Halifax,  Wharton,  and  Sundeiland, 
a;:ainst  tin*  mwv  enlistments;  and  an  (‘uactment  of  the  pc(‘is, 
sanctioned  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  declared  acti\(*  (^xeitions 
in  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  hi^h  trc'ason.  1  lo- 
bably  throuj^h  Addison  his  associates  had  foreseen  the  iinpoit- 
ance  of  openinjif  and  maintaininjiC  direct  communications  between 
themselves  and  the  electoral  minister  Dc  Kobethon.  Vet  it 
was,  after  all,  more  from  the  sudden  demise  ot  the  crown  thmi 
anythin"  else,  that  the  new  Lord  Treasurer  had  seized  the  white 
staff  in  vain.  *rhis  happened  before  the  preparations  were  com¬ 
plete  for  pushing  back  (Ircat  Rritain  and  Ireland  about  "*d  a 
century;  so  that  on  the  1st  of  Aujxust,  immediately  on  the  (  c- 
cease  of  the  cpieen,  (leor^e  was  proc*laimed  amidst  tiainpn  it\ 
frreater  than  on  many  former  occasions,  when  the  scejitrc  mere  y 
passed  from  one  soverin^n  to  another,  without  any  ch«in{^(  o 
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(IviDusty.  The  Lords  Justices  Idrthwitli  up])ointe(l  Addison  for 
thoir  secretarv,  whose  witty  pen  had  sciireely  ceased,  for  a  con. 
siderahlc  interval,  in  preiiarinj'  the  public  mind  to  receive  a 
(jerinan  court.  The  silly  story  of  his  not  he’m^  able  to  indite 
tlie  otlicial  annonneement  to  Hanover  is  extin^nislied  by  Miss 
Aikin,  as  incredible  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Dorset  acted  as  a  special  messenger  in  ])crson;  which  heinj: 
the  case,  a  common  clerk  woidd  draw  up,  as  a  matter  of  eonrsi', 
the  ordinary  letter  of  credentials,  lie  memorialized  his  majesty, 
however,  on  his  own  account,  and  after  six  weeks  gratuitous  ex¬ 
ertions  under  the  provisional  government,  Lord  Sunderland  no¬ 
minated  him  to  his  old  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  which 
he  retained  until  August,  1715.  Its  emolnmeuts,  nevertheless, 
fell  far  short  of  his  expectations,  through  the  absence  of  the 
Lient(‘nant ;  w  hilst  at  the  same  time  onr  r(‘aders  w  ill  be  pl(‘asevl 
at  being  told  of  an  instance  of  his  honest  literary  indei>endence 
with  regard  to  this  period.  Sunderland  abhorred  Swift,  as  well 
he  might ;  nor  had  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  set  any  apj)arent 
value  upon  his  old  connection  and  friendship  with  the  Irish 
Secretary.  Yet  the  last  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  an 
attempted  exaction  on  the  part  of  Lord  S.,  that  he  should  shun 
the  Dean’s  society.  It  wjvs  not  his  fault,  therefore,  that  the 
demon  of  faction  was  not  excluded  from  the  reiinblie  of  letters, 
’fhe  viceroy’  resigned  in  the  August  just  preceding  the  Scotch 
rebellion  ;  of  which  Addison,  after  the  decisive  action  of  Sherilfs 
i^lnir,  and  the  disembarkation  of  Charles  Edward,  w  as  employed 
to  laugh  and  reason  out  the  expiring  embers.  No  better  means 
eoidd  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  than  the  publication  ot 
his  Freeholder,  of  which  the  earliest  paper  appeared  on  the  23d 
December.  It  continued  to  the  21)th  of  June  follow  ing,  when 
the  titty-filth  number  closed  the  scries.  In  none  of  his  works 
are  the  similes  and  illustrations  more  cx(|nisitely’  felicitous  and 
pungent,  ’fhe  Torv  Foxhnnter,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Preston 
Kebel,  the  Temple  of  Rebellion,  his  Disipiisition  on  Ciovcrnineut, 
on  the  Death  of  Lord  Somers,  and  his  General  Appeals  to  the 
I' air  Sex,  w  ill  alway’s  survive.  The  ministry  rcw  ariled  him  with 
one  of  the  Commissionerships  for  Trade  and  Colonies,  a  lucrative 
Kinecnre,  enabling  him  to  marry  the  Countess  of  AVarwick  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1710. 

I  here  is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  cndciicc  for  Doctor  John¬ 
son  s  insinuations,  that  this  was  not  a  happy’  alliance.  It  sceuis 
to  havt'  pi\)ved  just  the  reverse,  if  we  imiy’  judge  from  the  re¬ 
corded  coudnet  and  sentiments  of  the  husband  himself,  which  at 
this  distance  ot  time,  it  is  scai’cely’  worth  while  to  go  into. 
Spence  and  Pope,  between  them,  seem  to  have  taken  delight  in 
S4'raping  together  scandalous  gossip  about  an  individual  intiniteh 
alune  ln>th  his  detractors  in  amiability  and  morality  of  mind. 
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Their  foolish  aneedotes,  tlierefore,  from  tlie  Ihirrin^-out  in 
Addison's  boyhood,  to  his  sottisliness  and  imputed  dissipation  in 
ripiT  years,  may  all  be  scattered  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  'J^iat  be  was  once  overtaken  with  wine,  is  clear;  there 
is  pr(K)f  of  it,  and  we  admit  it ;  but  that  lie  detested  the  practice, 
and  was,  in  common  parlance,  what  we  call  a  sober  and  respeet- 
ahlc  man,  is  still  plainer.  This  will  be  thoii^dit  the  more  re- 
inaikable,  nlien  nc  remember  the  habits  ot  that  society  in  which 
ciremnstanccs  compelled  him  to  move;  as  well  as  his  feeble 
health,  which  would  render  very  slight  de^wes  of  excess  almost 
imincdiatidy  a|)parent.  AVe  feel  persuaded,  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  misconceive  our  meaiiinjj:.  \\c  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  Addison  a  religions  man,  in  the  sense  which  would  now 
alone  pass  current  amongst  evangelical  circles  ;  but  ])utting  all 
things  together,  he  appears  to  us  as  having  about  merited  a 
p  ace  liy  the  side  of  the  author  of  ^  llassclas  and  no  more. 
Ills  religion  had  doubtless  more  to  do  with  nature,  gentleness  of 
ttnipci,  and  intellectual  taste, — than  w’ith  genuine  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  ])owers  of  the  M  orld  to  come. 

From  the  iicriod  of  his  marriage,  Holland  House,  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  became  his  principal  residence  ;  though  lie  would 
never  entirely  forsake  his  own  beloved  Hilton.  In  April  1717 
on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Townshend,  the  Earl  of  Sunderlami 
succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state,  and  named  Addison  as 
a  colleague.  No  high  ollice  could  perhaps  have  so  little  suited 
mil.  In  the  House  ot  Commons,  there  was  a  ])adloek  on 
ns  tongue  ;*  whilst  a  load  ot  otlicial  duty  pr(;veiited  anv’^ 
literarv’  excursions  through  the  regions  of  polities  or  fancy. 
Ills  ])hysieal  frame,  moreover,  which  had  never  been  strong, 
n‘cei\ed  such  a  shock  from  the  labours  and  midnight  anxieties 
conscipiont  upon  his  six.  wrecks'  secretaryship  to  the  ri'geiK’v, 
a  ttr  the  death  ot  Queen  Anne,  that  he  never  thoroughly^  reeo- 
M  red  it.  J  he  ehiet  vestiges  of  his  brief  eontinnanee,  in  what 
"ould  now  be  termed  the  cabinet,  are  ‘tits  of  illness.'  At  the 

<  U(  ot  eleven  months,  he  rcsigiu'd  the  seals,  as  also  his  sinecure; 
(its  nieome  he  had  alr(‘ady  relimpiished ;)  in  lieu  of  which,  the 
eroan  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  15(K)/.  per  annum.  A 

r.igcMiy  on  the  death  ot  Socrates;  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
^  I'  F\idenees  ot  Christianity;  even  an  idea  of  entering  the 
nin  1  for  the  sake  of  a  bishopric,  are  amongst  the  projects  now 

j  been  Hoating  through  his  mind.  Tonson,  through 
,1  Fope,  reported  the  last;  jiettishly  observing,  that  ‘he 

*1  s  thought  him  a  priest  at  his  heart  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson 

h^J'vvor,  not  gfiierally  known,  tliut  he  sonu'tiuics  K)M>ke  in  the  Iri>*h 

<  ’**'****  I*/’ "J'i*‘k  he  sat  ns  nieinher  for  (.’uvan.  There  were  no  Shiels  or 
onnells  HO  years  ago. 
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remarks,  with  a  not  nnamusinjj  diTiioss, — '  A  man,  m  ho  liad  Ikvu 
secretarv  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer 
way  to  a  bishopric,  than  by  defending  relipon,  or  translatin';  the 
Psalms!’  So  severe  a  shaft,  unintentionally  and  indirectly 
strikin';  at  all  state  establishments  of  C'hristianity,  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  meet  Avith,  from  such  a  cpiarter.  It  is  also 
related,  that  he  had  once  a  design  of  compilin'^  an  En^dish  Dic¬ 
tionary,  in  which  archbishop  Tillotson  was  to  ii^ure  as  the 
vKKjnm  Apollo.  Addison,  however,  was  not  to  conclude  his  life 
ill  jieaceful  studies.  The  lVera‘;c  Bill,  introduced  by  Sunderland 
and  Stanhope,  was  attacked  by  \Valpole  in  pariiament,  and 
Steele  out  of  it.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  nation  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  the  ‘  IMeheian;’  to  which  the  late  secretarv 
published  an  answer  (‘ailed,  the  ‘Old  Whi^.’  Both  parties 
appear  to  have  lost  th(*ir  t(*mper,  and  not  a  few  personalities 
were  c.\ehan‘;ed  ludween  the  ‘once  lovin';  school-fellows,  the 
colle‘;c  friemls,  the  joyous,  witty,  companions, — the  literary 
partners  and  mutual  ad\isers,  the  associates  in  public  busiiu'ss, 
the  fellow'  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  brothers  in 
politmal  opinion  !’  Even  Johnsem  avow  s,  that  such  a  controvei^y 
was  lirllHin  plus  (juaui  nnlc^  as  Ijiican  expresses  it ;  but  it  is  nwt 
improbable,  that  some  former  pecuniary  transactions,  those  feari'id 
irntameuta  mnlorum,  between  persons  so  dilfercmtly  constituted, 
had  embitteiTd  their  minds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  asthma  and  dropsy 
w  tre  rapidly  hnrryinj;  the  subjc'ct  of  this  article  to  his  last  aec'ount. 
Having  calk'd  (lay  to  his  bedside,  tow ards  whom  he  had  bc'cn  e(H)l 
for  some  years,  he  aeknowl('dj;ed  that  he  had  in  jured  him,  w  hilst  he 
assuiTd  him  that  if  life  were  spared  he  would  make  amends.  Tins 
kM)ks  like  s(*lf-examination  upon  conscientious  and  scriptural 
prim'iples ;  and  wo  hc'artily  trust  it  was  so.  The  aiu'i'dote  inen- 
tioiu'd  by  \oun‘;,  that  in  iiis  closin';  hours  he  summoned  Lord 
^\  arwiek  ‘  to  sc'c  in  what  ]H'aec  a  Christian  can  die,’  finds  little 
favour  iu  the  si‘,;ht  of  our  authoress.  She  deems  it  to  have  lu'cn 
both  ‘pompous  aud  theatrical:’  in  which  we  differ  from  her, 
although  hy  no  nu'ans  receivinj;  the  story  as  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  that  the  expirin';  moralist,  in  thus  putt  in*;  off  his  mortal 
taberuaele,  was  clothed  in  the  rij;hteousnes8  of  his  Uedeenier, 
and  alto'y;('ther  in  a  ri^ht  mind.  AVith  this  we  have  nothing  to 
(h» ;  hut  to  represent  fac'ts,  and  then  limit  our  e\])resse(r  iute- 
reiu'cs,  so  as  to  forbear  any  unseendv  intrusiveiu'ss  into  rejrioiis 
be\ond  the  j;rave.  It  is  with  the  livinj;  rather  than  the  dead 
that  our  province  lies,  when  the  ])ortals  of  eternity  have  closed. 
Ilis  n'lnains  lay  in  state  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  on  the^hth 
of  June,  1710,  nine  days  alter  his  decease  on  the  17th  of  fk^' 
s.uue  month  at  ILdlaud  House.  AVestminster  Ablx'y  finally 
r(eti>i'd  them  in  that  well  known  corn(*r,  where  his  monument 
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n(»\v  stands.  11  is  only  siirvivinp;  child,  (Mnirlottc,  inherited  IVdton, 
and  resided  there  to  her  death,  at  a  very  advanced  ajje,  in  171)7. 
‘'riie  house,  a  spacious  but  irre^nlar  strnetnre,  is  entered  by  iron 
•^ates,  that  lead  to  a  venerable  porch  ;  it  contains  a  nninber  ol* 
tine  apartments,  and  stands  in  a  retired  spot,  eominandin^  seve- 
nil  beantitnl  prospects.  The  1‘nrnitnre  and  jiaintinj^s  have  been 
as  little  altered  as  jiossible  from  their  orijxinal  state,  'fhe  same 
may  he  said  of  the  pirdens,  >vhieh  are  (extensive,  Mith  all  the. 
formality  of  lonj^  straij;ht  lines  and  yeM  hed‘j:es.  ^fwo  ]>ieees  of 
water  are  in  the  lower  jiarts  of  the  j^ronnds,  with  secpiestered 
seats  beside  them.  In  the  northern  division  there  is  a  lon^ 
walk,  formerly  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  Spectator,  rendered  ac¬ 
cordant  to  his  meditative  mind  by  some  deej)  Spanish  oaks,  said 
to  have  been  sown  by  his  ow  n  hand.^  Sneh  was  an  old  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  s])ot  forty  years  ap),  when  tin*  libniry  was  sold,  and 
hi'tbre  the  axe  had  levelled  some  of  the  best  plantations.  We 
cannot  forbear  obsc'rvinj?,  that  in  th(‘se  associations  of  his  name 
with  silvan  scenery,  there  seems  stronix  evidence  of  the  deeply 
alhrtionate  int(‘rest  with  which  his  countrymen  have  re^ard(‘d 
his  memory,  ^^  e  value  them  more  than  the  marble  memorial 
raised  by  general  snbseri[)tion,  about  ninety  years  after  he  had 
been  withdrawn  from  ns.  II  is  character  will  mainlv  rest,  of 
course,  n]>on  his  writinj^s,  illnstrat(*d  moreovm’  by  the  sin;^nlarly 
v.rtorted  praise  of  conteni])oraries  and  sneeessors.  Johnson, 
Switt,  (diesterfield,  w  ith  several  others,  have  left  their  snlfrajxc's 
in  his  favour,  under  the  j^arb  of  most  nni^raeefnl  relnetanee.  They 
wonld,  evidently,  like  the  ])rophet  of  Pethor,  have  cursed  him  if 
they  eonld  ;  yet,  says  the  first  of  th(*se,  ‘of  his  virtue,  it  is  a 
sntlieient  testimony  that  the  resentnumt  of  tiarty  has  transmittcal 
no  ehar<;e  of  any  crime/  and  the  si'cond  (h*elared,  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  for  Malmsbnrv,  that  sneh  was  his  ‘  acknow  ledged  merit,  that 
if  lu*  had  propos(‘d  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
refiis(‘d !’  Notwithstanding  his  conversational  powers,  then*, 
can  be  no  (piestion,  but  that  he  must  have  b(*en  often  nnpo])nlar, 
and  sometimes  aw  kward  :  nor  did  he  fail  to  admit  an  occasional 
deficiency  in  r(*ady  intell(X*tnal  coin,  wIk'ii  he  laughingly  said  of 
his  own  mind,  ‘that  he  eonld  draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
fhongh  he  had  now'  and  then  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.’ 

We  really  feel  very  mneh  obligial  to  Miss  Aikin  for  her  vo- 
hniK's.  They  are  always  (di*gant  in  th(*ir  tone,  instrndivc*  in 
their  matter,  and  replete  with  a  spirit  of  honest  trnthinliK'ss.  Il(‘r 
mnltifarions  mistakes  and  omissions,  in  dates  and  minor  jioints, 
each  reiuler  may  correct  for  himself.  It  wonld  be  well  if  onr 
speakers,  ])reaeiiers,  ami  writers  wonld  return  to  more  classical 
models  of  style  than  are  at  present  in  fashion.  ’1  h(*re  are  some 
admirable  remarks  of  the  late  gifU'd  Hobert  llall,"ifl'  n*gard  to 
(’ow'per,  apjiarently  implying  that  Addison  was  not  absent  from 
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\m  niiiul,  wlien  he  denounces  all  those  vicious  ornaments  of  stylo 
and  diction,  which  may  ultimately,  if  care  be  not  t;iken,  render 
our  modes  of  expression  more  like  the  monsteis  ot  i^miiiiamis 
Marcellinus  than  the  chaste  idioms  of  the  Spectator.  The  {greater 
advances  we  make  in  knowledjxe,  the  more  careful  >\e  should 
become  to  preserve  our  channels  of  communication  fri'o  from 
detileinents.  Ijan^oia^c  oiiji^ht  to  be  like  li^ht — a  means  of  im- 
partiiif'  visibility  to  thouj^ht  without  attracting  any  painful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  medium  of  its  operations. 


Art.  111.  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Fine  Arts^  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  18/4  June,  1841. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  with  Appendix,  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  1842. 

Among  the  questions  that  have  interested  mankind,  few  remain 
so  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
causes  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  the  Arts  of  Design. 
Neglected  by  the  philosopher  as  beneath,  and  by  the  practical 
artist  as  beyond,  the  scope  of  his  studies,  the  iiKpiiry  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  others  less  likely  than  either  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  has  elicited  opinions  >vhich  pcrjilex, 
no  less  by  their  inconsistcucy  with  themselves,  than  by  their 
contradiction  to  each  other. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  speculations  as  to  the  cause,  there 
has  been,  however,  a  unanimoiis  agreement  in  admitting  the 
fact,  that  these  arts  have  undergone  a  progressive  deterioration 
throughout  Europe  since  their  development  in  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  admission,  our  countrymen,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  several  ot  our  neighbours,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  active  and  business-like  habits  of  the  age,  have  been  recently 
much  occupied  in  jiroviding  a  practical  remedy.  In  addition 
to  the  Uoyal  Aeademy,  and  several  well-intended  etlorts 
on  the  part  ot  the  public,  the  Cioveriiment  has  been  invoked 
to  assist  in  restoring  vitality  to  ‘  the  dying  art,*  and  has  not 
been  backward  in  responding  to  the  call,  as  the  documents  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  show  . 

The  object  of  the  Governnient  in  these  inquiries,  as  w  ell  as  in 
the  plans  resulting  Iroin  them,  has  been  to  encourage  in  Eng- 
^  *1*"^'^'**  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to  produce  works  worthy 
o  mailing  those  of  the  great  men  who,  living  in  different  ages, 
and  in  countries  distant  from  each  other,  have  received  in  coni- 
raon  the  signiticant  designation  of  the  '  Old  Masters.*  Desirable 
as  t  ns  object  unquestionably  is,  and  judicious,  as  appear  to  us, 
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the  plans  Mliich  have  been  ])ropose(l  to  carry  that  object 
into  ertect,  mc  cannot  participate  in  the  expectation  so  {generally 
entertained,  that  tliose  plans  Mill  be  successful  in  prodneinjif 
a  School  of  Fine  Arts  anionji^st  ns.  In  no  country,  nor  in 
any  a^e,  have  pjoverninents  created  either  taste  in  the  public, 
or*  skill  in  the  artist;  and  the  pationa;;c,  M'hcther  of  the 
lejrislatnrc  or  of  the  people,  has  never  exercised  any  considerable 
inrinence  in  originating'  tlic  schools  of  paintinj'  >vhich  have  suc¬ 
cessively  arisen,  flourished,  and  decayed  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe. 

Well  founded,  ho\vevcr,  as  we  hold  this  opinion  to  be,  there 
is  none,  >vc  believe,  more  likely  in  these  days  to  be  disputed. 
On  all  hands,  by  the  public,  by  the  artist,  and  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  seems  to  liavc  been  taken  for  granted,  that,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  M  erc  only  afforded  by  extended  patronage,  the  arts  M  ould 
arise  invigorated  from  the  sleep  of  ages;  that  mediocrity  in 
small  M'orks  Mould  grow  to  excellence  in  larger;  that  ])OM’ers 
which  had  been  unable  to  cope  m  ith  the  great  masters  in  familiar 
and  domestic  subjects.  Mould  better  compete  Mith  them  in 
historical  composition;  and,  more  Monderful  still,  that  diffi¬ 
culties  not  overcome  upon  canvass  Mould  be  mastered  upon 
walls ;  and  that  m  orks  to  be  painted  in  fresco  would  supply  all  the 
deficiencies  of  works  M’liich  had  been  painted  in  oil!  It  is  with 
no  desire  to  damp  these  expectations,  however  Quixotic  they  may 
be,  but  rather  with  a  vicM'  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  public  to  the  real  means  of  reviving  a  higher  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  that  mc  are  induced  to  lav  before  our  readers  the 
grounds  of  the  opinion  Me  have  advanced.  And  here  let  us 
appeal  to  the  history  of  art. 

It  is  Mcll  known  that,  M'ith  the  fall  of  Ancient  Home,  painting 
and  sculpture,  M  hich  had  till  then  been  cultivated  by  the  Qreeks, 
were  swept  aMjiy;  the  pictures  perished,  Mith  few  and  unim¬ 
portant  exceptions;  the  statues  Mdiich  escaped  destruction  re¬ 
mained  for  centuries  buried  and  forgotten  under  the  ruins  of 
the  empire;  so  that  M  hen,upon  the  revival  of  letters,  men  began 
again  to  turn  their  attention  to  these  arts,  their  first  attempts,  un¬ 
assisted  by  cither  models  or  instruction.  Mere  excessively  feeble 
and  constrained.  We  may  learn  from  these  essays  both  liow 
little  the  isolated  efforts  of  man  can  accomplish,  and  how  much. 
^Ihc  successors  of  these  first  adventurers  not  only  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  narrow  patrimony,  but  adding  something  of  their 
own  acquirement,  left  a  richer  inheritance  to  the  generation 
Mhich  folloM'ed  them.  Thus,  from  step  to  step,  the  arts  advanced 
by  regular  and  m  ell-marked  stages  of  ])rogression,  until  Mliat 
t  irnahne  had  commenced,  and  (liotto  and  ^lasaccio  carried  for- 
Mard,  Mas  perfected  at  length  by  Michael  Angelo,  Halbiel,  and 
Eionardo,  Titian,  and  (’oireggio.  These  live  llonrishcd  in  the 
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same  era,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  count  it;  and 
althouj^h  in  a  fi^eat  measure  independent  of  each  otlier,  stood 
all  in  the  same  relation,  both  to  the  interval  that  liad  elapsed 
since  the  first  revival  of  the  art,  and  the  other  general 
eircuinstances  under  Mhieh  they  had  enjja^ed  in  the  pursuit. 
The  several  schools  also  uhich  had  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  celebrity  of  these  f^reat  masters,  and  which,  both  by  their 
precept  and  example  had  been  conducted  to  the  climax  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  continued  when  left  to  themselves  to  pursue  their 
labours  under  nearly  ecjual  advantages.  And  these,  too,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  the  particular  path  in  which  they  had  been  trained, 
without  exercising;  any  considerable  influence  on  tlie  others, 
lint  that  path  was  no  lonj;er  upwards.  Step  by  step  the  arts 
had  ascended,  step  by  step  they  declined.  They  went  forward, 
indeed,  but  alwavs  downwards;  for  it  is  observable  that  there 
was  not  in  any  instance  a  return  to  the  stiffness  or  feebleness 
which  obscured  the  merit  of  the  more  ancient  masters ;  but  in 
each  case  the  vice  which  supervened  was  of  the  oj)i)osite  cha¬ 
racter.  Principle  dejjeueratcd  into  receipt,  style  into  mauuer; 
facility  produced  licentiousness,  and  licentiousness  dwindled 

into  imbecilitv.  Less  than  a  centurv  sulliced  to  obliterate  the 
•  % 

grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  expression  of  llatl’ael, 
while  the  colouring  of  Titian  shared  the  same  fate  with  the 
ehiaro-scuro  of  Correj;j;io,  and  the  design  of  Lionardo.  Now, 
wc  ask,  how  do  these  facts  support  the  assertion,  that  excellence 
in  the  fine  arts  is  produced  by  patronage?  It  will  be  said, 
liook  at  the  early  frescos  of  Pisa,  of  Padua,  of  Assisi,  at  the 
Stanze  of  HafVael,  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  at  the  altar-|)ieces 
throu;rhout  Italy.  We  reply:  true  it  is  there  was  patron¬ 
age,  rich  aud  abundant  patronaj'c — patronage  by  the  pope — 
patrona;re  by  the  civil  jrovernmeuts — ])atroua;;c  by  the  cloister, 
aud  by  the  people.  But  if  that  patronaj'c  produced  the  rise  of 
these  arts,  what  produced  the  decline?  Ihitroua^e  did  not 
cease  when  the  ;j:reat  masters  died.  The  a{;c  which  followed 
atlords  evidence  of  this,  in  the  number  of  works  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  their  scholars.  And  the  vast  crowd  of  pictures  by  in¬ 
ferior  aud  now  forpjotten  artists  of  a  later  aj^e,  which  fill  the 
trainees,  the  churches,  aud  the  cloisters  of  Italy,  com])el  us  to 
a(h>pt  the  couclusiou,  that  under  some  circumstances  even  the 


patroua;;e  of  a  uhole  nation  may  be  exerted  without  producing' 
a  siu;rle  painter  or  a  sinjjle  work  of  which  that  nation  mi;:ht  he 
]>roud.  On  the  same  ground  wc  must  reject  the  hy])othesis, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  artists  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  rcli;;iou  (>t  Italy.  The  history  of  the  licformatiou  atlords 
abuuilaut  c\i(lence  that  Kouiauism  in  that  conntrv  was  in  their 
d.iy  just  what  it  continues  to  be  in  our  own  ;  nothin;;  else  than 
sceptic  ism,  under  a  thin  dis;;uise,  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
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(lasses,  and  a  ijjross  idolatrous  superstition,  without  any  disguise, 
on  the  part  of  the  ignorant.  If  then,  we  ask  again,  lloinanism 
produced  the  artistic  superiority  of  the  tiftcenth  century,  what 
has  occasioned  the  mediocrity  of  tlic  present  day?  In  the  same 
manner  we  shall  dismiss  the  supi)os('d  inlluence  of  the  Italian 
cliiualc,  to  which  marvellous  ))ropcrtics  have  sometimes  lu'en 
attributed  in  reference  to  this  sul)ject.  For  if  soft  breezes  or  a 
serene  skv  were  so  cllicacious  in  that  age,  why  have  the  same 
things  become  so  inoperative  in  our  own  ? 

After  the  death  of  the  live  great  masters  whom  we  have 
named,  and  the  decline  of  the  schools  which  succeeded  them, 
the  art  of  painting  seemed  hastening  to  its  extinction  in  Home, 
Florence,  Parma,  ^lilan,  and  ^  enice,  the  localities  where  those 
schools  had  flourished;  when  suddenly,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  revival  took  jilaee  in  Bologna,  under  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Carnicci :  and  soon  after  a  similar  imjiulsc 
was  given  by  Rubens  in  Flanders,  by  Poussin  in  France,  and  by 
\  clasipicz  in  Spain.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  masters  of  the 
second  era  appeared  and  flourished  as  independently  of  each 
other  as  had  done  those  of  the  first:  and  vet  the  various  schools 
which  they  establisluMl,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  inevitable  law, 
all  rapidly  underwent  the  selfsame  jirocess  of  deterioration  and 
decay.  In  this  age,  however,  as  in  the  former,  no  sudden  acc(.*ss 
of  patronage  appears  in  any  case  to  luive  preceded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  revived  art,  and  no  withdrawal  of  that  patronage 
can  be  shown  to  have  occasioned  the  subsecpicnt  d(‘cline.  Leav¬ 
ing,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  now  cmhmvour 
to  show  what  have  been  the  ellicient  cjiuses  of  the  rise  of  the 
arts  in  the  two  signal  eras  to  which  we  luive  alhuh'd,  as  well  as 
of  that  remarkable  decline  which  has,  with  little  exception,  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  whole  interval  between  the  latter  of  those 
eras  and  our  own. 

The  arts  of  design  have  their  source  in  that  sense  of  Ix'autv, 
which,  however  the  metaphysicians  may  have  perplexed  the  matter, 
the  world  has  long  decided  to  be  a  deep-seated  clement  of 
our  nature, — in  that  sense,  by  which  we  perceive  and  relish  the 
beauty  of  form,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  architectural,  tbe 
excpiisitc  colouring  of  external  nature',  and  the  varying  modula¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shadow  by  w  hich  the  charms  of  that  colouring 
are  so  much  enhanced.  The  business  of  the  artist  is  to  invi'sti- 
gatc  diligently  the  causes  of  our  ])leasure  in  these  things,  in 
onler  that  he  may  rc'producc  that  [)le:isurc  by  citations  of  his 
own.  So  great  is  the  labour  reipiired  in  this  search  after  the 
principles  of  art,  and  so  great  the  effort  imcc^ssary  to  apply  those 
principles  to  practice,  that  he  who  would  achieve  succc'ss  in  this 
pursuit  must  not  only  possess  (pialilications  of  an  extraordinary 
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nature,  but  be  impelled  by  a  stimulus  of  the  most  urgent  kind. 
Such  a  stimulus  nn^ht  easily  be  presumed  to  be,  that  very  love  ot* 
beauty  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  w  Inch  is  found  to  exist  in 
some  persons  with  ^reat  intensity.  Such  also  ini«:]it  be  the 
love  of  fame,  a  passion  so  influential  in  the  heart  of  man.  hut 
whilst  we  find,  in  fact,  that  both  these  elements,  and  especially 
the  former,  enter  into  the  character  of  every  distinjjjuished 
painter,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  influential 
ill  one  generation  than  in  another,  and  cannot  therefore  alone 
have  produced  that  excellence  which  has  appeared  so  seldom. 
The  peculiar  influence  to  w  hich  w  e  attribute  that  excellence  is  the 
spirit  of  enterprise ;  and,  to  show'  the  probability  of  this  opinion, 
w  c  reipiest  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  follow  ing?  livpothesis. 

^^c  need  not  here  advert  to  the  various  causes  w  Inch  contri¬ 
buted,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  to  make  Italy  foremost  ainon*^ 
the  countries  of  Europe  in  the  race  of  advancing  civilization, 
'fhat  priority,  however  occasioned,  will  naturally  cxiilaiu  why 
Italians  were  the  Jirst  successfully  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  the  tine  arts.  And  being  the  first,  it  w  ill  be  readily  conceived 
that,  in  addition  to  the  impulse  of  a  passionate  love  of  beauty, 
and  the  desire  of  fame,  they  would  feel  an  intense  excitement 
from  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  w  ere  engaged, 
'riicirs  w  ould  be  somew  hat  like  the  sensations  of  ('olumbus  w  hen 
first  he  left  the  shores  of  Spain,  or  of  New  ton  in  the  early  daw  n  of 
his  discoveries.  This  animating  spirit  of  adventure  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  impel  generation  after  generation,  so  long  as  there  re¬ 
mained  any  nnex])l()red  region  of  excellence,  or  any  nnattained 
degree  of  that  excellence  in  the  newlv  discovered  realms  of  art. 
Nor  would  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  be  cheeked,  until  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  ])ermitted  to  the  human  mind  had  been  attained. 
From  this  moment,  one  powerful  stimulus  being  withdrawn,  the 
mind  of  the  artist  would  become  more  languid,  and  the  art  would 
of  necessity  decline. 

This  hypothesis  will  not  only  explain  the  remarkable  splen¬ 
dour  ot  the  first  era,  when  tiie  arts  attained  an  cxeelleueo 
never  since  ccpialled,  but  will  also  enable  ns  to  understand 
why  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  ancient  sculptures,  the  only  (|nality 
in  which  the  early  masters  knew’  they  had  been  anticipated,  was 
the  only  (piality  they  did  not  carry  to  perfection. 

If,  however,  the  stimulus  of  enterprise  mav  be  supposed  to 
have  assisted  the  rise,  and  the  cessation  of  that  stimulus  to  have 
introdneed  the  decay  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  this  latter  influence 
would  be  continually  accelerated  in  its  operation  by  another  ot 
a  congenial  nature.  In  all  the  localities  where  the  schools  ot 
the  great  masters  bad  been  established,  wliile  the  works  of  those 
masters  would  eonlinne  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  et 
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rvpcllcncc  the  successors  of  those  masters  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  regarded  as  the  inheritors  of  the  .d  ti.e.r 

i.n'deecssors,  and  their  instrnetions  woidd  l)c  implicitly  toUonecJ 
the  authorised  tra  lition  of  the  canons  of  art.  ^o^v  since 
tradition  inevitahlv  corrupts  whatever  it  transmits,  the  authority 
of  the  living  masters  would,  by  degrees,  rnn  more  and  more 
counter  to  that  of  the  dead,  the  mind  of  the  artist  would  gra- 
dinllv  he  perverted,  and  the  art  would  tail  into  decay.  1  Ins 
liviii-'  authoritv  would,  however,  be  less  iiillncntial  any  where 
tlen”at  home ;  and  we  can  therefore  understand  why  in  some 
otiier  localitv  would  first  arise  a  spirit  of  independence  siithcicnt 
to  break  the  fetters  of  prescription.  Men  actuated  by  this  spirit, 
lookin''  on  the  deeaved  condition  of  the  living  schools,  would 
ca-'crlv  seek,  hy  a  study  of  the  ancient  standards,  to  restore  the 
lost  principles  "of  their  illiistrions  authors.  And  this  search, 
midcr  circumstances  both  ot  dillieiilty  and  novelty,  would  natn- 
rallv,  a  second  time,  rcipiire  and  excite  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  in 
a  di-'iee  not  much  inferior  to  that  which  animated  the  original 
iiiveritors.  Thus  we  find  onr  hypothesis  will  explain  no  less  the 
facts  connected  with  the  revival  of  art  in  the  second  era,  than 

those  which  accompanied  its  perfection  in  the  lirst. 

A  second  dcelinc,  aswe  have  said,  took  place;  and  this  will 
be  obviously  explained  by  the  reasons  we  have  given  for  the 
lirst ;  but  it  still  remains  for  us  to  iinpiiiv,  why  this  decline  has 
coiitiiiiied  during  a  space  of  time  so  much  longer  than  the  other  ; 
and  this  impiiry  is  intimately  eonnected  with  the  condition  ami 
prospects  of  the  schools  ot  art  at  the  present  time. 

The  chief  eireiimstaiicc  which  is  peculiar  to  the  period  in 
(iiiestion,  is  the  almost  universal  establishmeiit  of  aeadeiiiies  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Institiitioiis  of  this  nature  bad 
jihvady  been  founded  iu  Rome,  Idoreuee,  and  Md:in,  in  t  u 
time  of  tlic  frri'ut  masters  of  the  lirst  era;  but  it  ^^;ls  not  tdl  t  k 
reipi  of  Louis  XIV.  that  they  became  j^eueral.  The  example 
of  that  monarch,  who  oripuated  the  academy  ot  fiance,  ^^as 
followed  bv  most  of  the  Kuro])eau  stati's.  Amou;jj  the  last  o 
these  was  England,  whose  aead(‘my  was  not  IouikUmI  until  t  a. 
reipi  of  Cleor^^c  III.  ^laiiy  of  these  establishiuents,  partieu- 
larly  that  of  France,  were  on  a  scale  worthy  the  object  they  ere 
(U’stined  to  promote.  AN  ell  endowed  professors,  >> ell  appointee 
sch(M)ls  iu  various  departments  ot  study,  lectures  and  mode  s, 
prizes  and  rewards,  raised  and  almost  justiH(‘d  the  expectation 
that  art,  relieved  from  the  ditlieulties  which  had  hitherto  msc 
her  path,  would  };row  and  tlourish  beyond  all  lormer  precc  (  en  . 
In  France,  as  well  as  iu  some  other  eouiitncs,  state  pationa^< 
was  annexed  to  state  instruction,  that  nothin;;  mi^ht  he  uantnij; 
to  ensure  a  result,  no  less  ;;lorious  to  t  he  nat  ion  than  to  ai  t  i(  i  s( 
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How  nuich  these  expectations  have  been  disappointed,  is  too  well 
known.  The  academies  have  not  added  a  single  name  to  tlio 
too  scanty  cataloj^ne  of  distinj^nished  painters.  Names,  indcH'd, 
and  not  a  few,  have  from  time  to  time  attained  a  temporary  cele¬ 
brity  and  a  local  fame ;  but  there  have  as  yet  been  none  that 
have  escaped  oblivion  in  a  snccecdinj;  jrencration.  And  the 
history  of  art  dnrinj'  this  era,  which  may  well  be  called  the 
Academic,  exhibits,  with  but  one  exception,  a  dead  level  of 
universal  mediocrity.  That  exception  is  sijjjnificant.  In  Knj;land, 
about  a  century  aj;o,  appeared  lloi^arth,  Uevnolds,  (lainshoronjjh, 
and  Wilson,  four  men  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  amonjr  the 
ancient  masters.  No  revival  of  patronaji^e  had  preceded  their 
apj)earance,  nor  were  they  nurtured  within  the  walls  of  an 
academy;  and  Kni^land,  which  was  at  that  time  almost  the  only 
country  without  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  line 
arts,  was  the  only  country  where  those  arts  were  seen  to  llonrish. 
Proud  of  her  newly  acatuired  proficiency,  Knjjjland  too,  aspired  to 
imitate  her  neighbours,  and  established  her  academy.  Her 
academy,  however,  like  theirs,  has  been  unproductive;  for,  the 
four  men  whom  we  have  named,  still  remain  the  only  ‘  masters’  of 
the  Kn;;lish  sclund.  ’fhe  theory  we  haye  advanced,  precludes  us 
from  attributin;;  this  inferiority  of  modern  art,  whether  in  Kn;:- 
land  or  elsewhere,  wholly  to  the  influence  of  academies.  Ae- 
cordin;»  to  this  theory,  the  rise  and  fall  of  art,  like  the  advancing 
and  receding  tides,  must,  unless  prevented  by  some  disturhiin: 
cause,  follow  each  other  in  alternate  fluctuation.  The  d  cline 
in  (piestion  therefore  is,  w  ithin  certain  limits,  to  be  attri])nted  to 
this  inevitable  law.  Hut  since  we  find,  where  academies  have 
been  established,  that  no  timely  revival  has  ever  recurred — that 
the  waters  which  have  subsided,  sta”:nate  and  rise  no  more,  wc 
are  constrained  to  consider  so  remarkable  a  ]>henomenon  as  the 
ctfect  of  these  very  institutions.  Nor  w  ill  it  be  difficult,  on  the 
fore;xoin;x  principles,  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  academies  and  the  continued  depression  of  artistic 
(‘uer;'y,  wherever  the  influence  of  those  academics  be  felt.  If 
that  energy  he  mainly  developed  by  the  stimulus  of  enterprise, 
nothin*^  can  be  supposed  more  likely  to  damp,  to  fetter,  to 
(pieuch  that  ener;:y,  than  the  formal  Icirislation  of  a  nuxlem 
academy.  The  student,  with  his  mind  unformed,  and  all  his 
faculties  in  a  plastic  state,  instead  of  impiirinj;  for  himself  at  the 
fountain  head  ot  ancient  excellence,  bows  down  before  the  irre¬ 
sistible  authority  of  a  state  establishment  ;  he  takes  on  trust  all 
the  rules  ot  art  ainl  all  the  re|^ulations  of  his  study;  serves  so 
many  years  to  the  drawin;^  from  the  anti([ue  sculptors,  so  many 
years  to  the  drawing'  from  the  living:  model  ;  is  told  now  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  perspective,  anon  the  lectures  on  anatomy  ; 
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is  at  one  time  instructed  to  copy  pictures,  at  another  to  study 
coinpositiou  ;  and  thus,  'vvith  submissive  diligence,  he  pursues  his 
labours  and  learns  to  do  cverythinjjj  hut  to  think.  Let  it  not  he 
said  tliat  we  couiitenauce  the  vulgar  notion  that  rules  letter 
genius,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  student  re(|uires  no  other 
guidance  than  his  own,  in  the  diilieult  pursuit  of  exeellenee. 
'flic  (piestion  is  not  whetlier  lie  should  submit  to  authority,  hut 
what  that  authority  should  he.  AVe  know  of  no  submission 
more  absolute  than  that  which  is  rei|uircd  from  every  student 
who  would  excel,  to  the  great  scriptures  of  his  art  (if  w  e  may  he 
allowed  the  expression)  which  are  found  in  the  examples  left  by 
the  ancient  masters.  Hut  unless  the  priucijiles  on  w  hich  those 
works  were  conducted  he  thoroughly  digested  by  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  although  he  may  assent  to,  he  cannot 
know  them  :  and  what  he  does  not  thoroughly  know,  he  cannot 
IVom  the  heart  obey.  Now',  the  objection  to  the  teaching  of  the 
academies  is  twofold.  In  the  first  ])lace,  even  though  true 
prineijiles  were  taught  in  such  institutions,  they  must  be  taken 
on  trust,  and  would  be  therefore  of  little  value  :  the  student  is 
saved  the  labour  of  investigation,  and  therefore  is  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  of  discovery,  and  his  mind  habituated  to  (le])end  on 
others,  becomes  relaxed  and  indolent,  frivolous  and  infirm.  In 
the  next  jilace,  we  object  that  true  jirinciples  are  not  taught  in 
academies  at  all.  These  establishments  transmit  the  traditions 
of  art  with  more  of  authority  indeed,  but  not  through  a  purer 
channel,  than  did  the  successors  of  the  first  masters.  Tradition 
has  again  corrujited  the  great  principles  of  art,  but  that  cor¬ 
ruption  is  now’  sanctioned  by  the  ajiproval  of  acadimiic  bodies 
everywhere  established;  and  thus  the  deterioration  has  beconu*, 
if  not  greater,  yet  far  more  fixed  and  wide-sjircad  than  be¬ 
fore.  Those  who  are  intimately  aecpiainted  with  the  working 
of  academie.s,  well  know’  how’  strong  has  been  their  practical 
tendency  to  withdraw’  the  attention  of  pupils  from  the  ancient 
standards,  and  to  fix  it  upon  their  teachers,  or  upon  their  fellow- 
students;  how'  far  a  false  authority  has  displaced  the  triu^, 
how  noadnal  has  been  the  tribute  of  admiration  jiaid  to  tin; 
niinua  of  the  great  masters,  and  how’  real  and  inisehievous  the 
|>o|mlarity  of  some  idol  of  the  day. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  believing  that  inferiority  in  the  fine 
arts  is  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  that  stirnuhis  of  original 
enterprize  w  hich  induced  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  painters ; 
and  that  the  academies  have  been  influential  in  preventing  such 
a  revival  of  that  stimulus  in  modern  times,  as  according  to 
analogy  might  have  been  expected. 

It  lias  been  seen  that  this  stimulus  has  only  acted  jiowcrfully, 
in  two  classes  of  circumstances.  One  (‘xisted  in  that  ag(*  when 
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men  first  carried  their  ncwly-discovercd  principles  to  ])crferti()n. 
T\\c  other,  when  they  restored  those  principles  alter  they  had 
fallen  into  decay.  It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  thinjrs  in  the 
first  of  these  epochs  can  never  recur  until  all  traces  of  ancient 
art  should  for  a  second  time  be  lost.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  promoting  a  revival  of  that  excellence  which  eharaeterized 
the  ancient  schools,  our  painters  should  place  themselves  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of  the  masters  who  flourished 
in  the  second  epochs.  They  should  imitate  not  so  much  the 
works  of  these  masters,  as  the  ardent  and  independent  study  of 
the  ancient  standards,  and  the  resolute  determination  to  carry 
out  the  ancient  j)rinciples,  which  these  masters  manifested.  They 
should  strive  with  the  animated  zeal  of  Uubens,  or  with  the  more 
cdiastcned  dilijrt'uce  of  Poussin,  to  restore  so  much  of  the  exeel- 
huice  of  Michael  Anj^clo,  of  Uaffaelle,  of  I'itian,  or  of  Forrejr^o, 
as  may  be  attainable  in  a  later  ajjje.  They  should  forsake  the 
cnervatinjx  atmosphere  of  academies,  and  learn  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  should  look  less  to  pjitronaj^c,  and  more  to  their 
individual  efforts.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  a  school  apiiii 
arise  which  will  follow  the  old  paths  without  servility,  and  he 
ori*rinal  without  eccentricity.  Then  will  true  art  a^aiu  be  seen 
up(m  the  earth,  and  a^ain  flourish  f^r  a  season;  and  that  reno¬ 
vation  which  (jovernment  ])atrona^e  cannot  achieve,  and  which 
academical  education  can  oidv  retard,  will  at  length  be  ^o’auted 
to  the  iiulcpcndcnt  energies  of  the  human  mind. 


Art.  IV.  r.jrmrshns  along  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  Py  Victor  Hugo. 

l*2nu».  kondon  ;  Henry  C’olhuni. 

Tiik  historical  jxlorics  and  ixunantic  legends  of  the  Khine  have 
been  recorded  by  so  many  travellers  and  ])oets,  that  we  had 
bc;iun  to  reckon  the  theme  exhausted,  and  to  look  with  other 
feelings  than  those  of  pleasure  on  the  occasional  announcement 
of  a  new  work  respcctinj;  them.  The  mine  luul  been  so  fre- 
(|ucntly  explored,  and  its  rich  ore  brouj^ht  forth  in  such  ahun- 
dance,  that  we  had  little  faith  in  the  promises  of  fresh  exploix'rs. 

e  stand  rebuked,  however,  for  our  unbelief,  and  confess  that 
the  volume  heforc'  ns  has  added  new  chaniis  to  a  rej'ion  which 
had  previously  a  strong  hold  on  our  imapnation  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

I  he  hirth-place  of  the  civilization  of  the  Xorth,  the  banks  of 
the  Khiiu*,  have  been  the  theatre  on  which,  from  ancient  times, 
the  greatest  of  Fun)pcan  events  have  transpired.  The  legions 
of  (  a*sar  and  (icrmanicus  bathed  their  feet  in  its  waters,  w  hile 


those  ol‘  Charleinapio  and  Naj)()le()ii  eriinsoned  its  stream  with 
blood.  As  rich  in  scenery  as  in  liistorical  associations,  ami  inti- 
nitclv  (liversiticd  in  both,  this  nol)le  river,  tlowinjjj  like  some  j^reat 
artery  thron*;!!  the  central  land  of  Western  J^hirope,  has  alike 
attracted  towards  itself  the  idle  tourist,  the  dreamer  of  romance, 
the  historical  student,  and  the  political  economist.  Its  local 
associations  are  nnetpiallcd — at  least,  in  Europe ;  while  it  stands 
foi-th,  a  link  between  the  ])ast  and  the  present,  vcrilyin;^  the 
records  of  history,  and  relievinji:  the  monotony  of  actual  life  by 
the  visionary  forms  which  flit  before  the  eye  of  the  intellijjent 
traveller.  To  such  a  rej-^ion  the  present  work  is  devoted,  and 
its  author  has  brou^dit  to  his  task  just  that  combination  of  talent 
wliich  was  rccpiisitc  for  its  illustration,  llis  volume  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  breathes  into  the  heart  of  the 
reader  the  very  insj)iration  of  the  places  described.  It  reveals 
also  the  mind  of  its  author,  while  it  paints  the  sccnerv  and 
narrates  the  le-^ends  of  the  Hhine.  Altof.^ethcr,  it  is  a  charmini,^ 
hook,  just  such  an  one  as  we  love,  in  which  minute  descriptions 
arc  emhodied  with  larjije  views,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
history  is  associated  with  an  imaj^inative  temperament  and  a 
hif^hly  poetic  diction.  It  is  justly  remarked  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  translation,  that  ^  \  ictor  llujjjo’s  impressions  of  the 
Rhine  arc  conceived  by  tfie  mind,  and  conveyed  to  the  re:nh*i’ 
by  the  lunul  of  a  man  of  genius — vivid,  graphic,  and  orij^inal. 
lie  has  viewed  the  venerable  stream  in  a  new  and  strikiiifjj  li^ht. 
Nothin*^  can  be  more  picturescpie  than  his  landscape's, — nothim^ 
more  startlin*;^  than  his  antiejuariau  liypotheses.  After  per usin;^ 
descriptions  such  as  conld  have  been  produced  only  by  a  man  of 
highly  cultivated  mind  and  hij^hly  pcxdical  temperament,  we* 
le'aru  to  prize  his  new  pictures  of  a  familiar  scene,  as 

‘  ‘  Nature  to  aelvantap^c  elress’el ; 

^\  hat  e)ft  was  seen,  hut  ne’er  so  well  exj)ress’(l.’  ’ 

1  he  work  is  written  in  tlic  form  of  TiCtters,  of  which,  withe)ut 
lurther  |)relace,  we  shall  pre)ceeel  to  furnish  our  reaelers  with 
se)uie  specimens.  In  dnly,  1S.‘51),  the  authe)r  epiitteel  Paris, 
takiu{^  the  Chalons  Uoael ;  e)u  which,  ^thanks  to  the  pro^re'ss  anel 
ae'tivity  e)f  modern  demeditions,'  very  little  remains  te)  interest 
the  tourist.  To  such  a  mind,  however,  every  object  was  suj'j^es- 
tive,  and  the  followin*^  brief  description  of  an  emigrant  family 
lev  cals  much  more  than  meets  the  common  eve. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  I  (piitted  Montinirail,  taking  the  road  from 
^  eziiiim.  to  Epernay.  In  an  hour  I  reached  Vaux-Chaiups,  traversing  the 
>el(l  of  battle.  A  moment  before,  I  came  up  with  a  cart  drawn  hy  a 
horse  and  an  a.'is,  and  laden  with  saucejjans,  coppers,  old  boxes,  straw 
c  lair?*,  and  other  dila])idated  furniture;  on  the  fore-part  of  the  vehicle 
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was  a  l>a.skt‘t  containinii:  three  half-naked  children,  and  in  the  rear  ano- 
ther  Imsket  full  of  poultr)'.  The  carter,  dressed  in  a  smock  frock,  car¬ 
ried  iui  infjuit  on  his  hack  ;  while  a  woman,  trud*::!!!^  hy  his  side,  seeim^l 
likelv  to  furnish  another.  They  were  proecedim^  towards  Montmiruil. 
‘Just  such  objects  must  this  spot  have  presented  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,’  was  my  reflection.  On  impiir)',  I  found  it  was  not  an  ordinur\- 
move,  but  an  expatriation,  the  family  being  on  their  way  to  America; 
not  flying  from  a  field  of  battle,  but  from  the  ])iirsuit  of  want :  or,  in 
]»lain  words,  a  ])oor  family  of  Alsatian  peasants,  to  whom  a  grant  of  land 
lias  been  accorded  in  Ohio ;  and  who  ejuit  their  native  country,  little 
thinking  that  Virgil  wrote  beautiful  verses  about  them  two  thousiuid 
years  ago. 

‘  These  poor  people  seemed  little  concerned  as  to  their  fate.  Tlie  man 
was  (juietlv  attaching  a  thong  to  his  whip,  the  woman  humming  a  tune, 
while  the  children  were  amusing  themselves  with  i)lay.  The  furniture 
Wats  painful  to  look  Jit.  The  fowls  alone  appeared  dejarcssed  by  their 
journey. 

‘  ’Jins  indifference  sistonished  me,  for  I  believed  the  love  of  country  to 
be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man.  After  ;dl,  these  jaeople 
id)andon  with  indilferenee  the  trees  under  which  they  grew  to  maturity. 

I  followed  them  some  time  with  my  eyes,  wondering  which  road  llie 
wretched  group  would  take  ;  hut,  hy  the  winding  of  the  road,  they  siul- 
denlv  disappeared.  Kor  some  time  aiftcrwards  I  heard  the  smack  of  the 
man’s  whip  and  the  hum  of  the  woman’s  jjong,  and  adl  was  over. 

*  Soon  iifterwjirds  1  found  myself  upon  the  jdaiins  rendered  glorious  by 
Napoleon.  The  sun  was  sinking,  the  trees  shot  forth  their  shadows,  so 
tliJit  the  furrows  were  slightly  defined  here  and  there.  A  grey  mist  \\j\s 
rising  fn)m  the  ravines,  aind  the  fields  were  deserted,  so  that  nothing  was 
to  Ik*  seen  hut  an  occasional  plough.  'J'o  my  left  was  a  stone-(jUurrv, 
where  the  newly  rounded  millstones  were  strewed  upon  the  ground,  like 
the  men  upon  an  immense  draught-board,  of  which  giants  had  been 
playing  the  game.’ — pp.  11  — 13. 

Ai\-la-(’hapclle,  the  city  of  Charlemagne,  calls  up  in  the  mind 
of  our  author  a  host  of  recollections,  in  which  he  freely  indulges, 
revealing  in  his  enthusiasm  more  of  the  views  of  his  couutryinea 
than  some  of  their  more  prudent  statesmen  would  deem  wise. 
Of  the  eitv  itself,  he  savs  : — 

*  As  regtirds  invalids,  Aix-la-Chapclle  is  a  hot,  cold,  mineral,  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  sul]»hurous,  bathing  place ;  as  regards  the  pleasure  seeker  it  is  a 
region  of  halls  and  concerts.  For  the  pilgrim  it  is  the  shrine  of  those 
])rei'ious  relics  which  arc  exhibited  once  in  seven  years,  (the  gown  ot  the 
\  irglfi,  the  hlo(Hi  of  Jesus,  and  the  cloth  into  which  fell  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Hapti>t.)  I  or  the  old  chronicler,  it  is  an  abbev  for  maidens 
of  high  (h>cent,  succeeding  to  the  monasterv  built  hy  St.  (iregory,  sou 
of  Ni(Tphoras.  Km]H*rv>r  of  the  F.ast.  For  the  s))ortsn\an,  it  is  no  less 
attractive,  ais  the  ancient  valley  of  the  wild  bosu’,  f  Porcctmn  having  la'- 
coine  l^orccttv) .  The  manufacturer  views  it  as  containing  water  suitable 
for  the  preparation  ot  wind  ;  the  sho])keeper  as  a  depot  of  pins,  needles, 
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and  cloth.  But  for  him  who  is  neither  manufacturer,  s]>ortsman,  anti¬ 
quarian,  pilgrim,  invalid,  or  tourist,  it  is  simply  the  (^ity  of  Charlemagne.* 
— p.  84. 

Of  Cologne  and  its  cathedral,  an  extended  account  is  fur¬ 
nished,  of  which,  however,  we  can  transcribe  only  the  closing 
paragraph,  descriptive  of  the  reflections  of  the  author  during  an 
evening’s  stroll  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  city. 

‘  I  had  before  me  the  whole  city,  with  its  innumerable  gables  land 
sombre  steeples,  defined  against  the  pallid  sky  of  the  west.  To  my  left, 
like  the  giantess  of  Cologne,  stood  the  lofty  sjiire  of  St.  Martin,  with  its 
two  open- worked  towers.  Nearly  fronting  me  was  the  gloomy  cathedral, 
with  its  thousand  pinnacles  bristling  like  the  back  of  a  bedge-hog, 
crouched  up  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  immense  crane  on  the  steeple 
forming  the  tail,  while  the  lanterns  alight  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
gloomy  mass  glared  like  its  eyes.  Amid  this  pervading  gloom  I  heard 
nothing  but  the  gentle  rijiple  far  below  at  my  feet,  the  di'adencd  sounds 
of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the  bridge,  and  from  a  forge  in  the  distance 
the  ringing  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil ;  no  other  noise  disturb¬ 
ed  the  stillness  of  the  Rhine.  A  few  lights  flickered  in  the  windows 
from  the  forge ;  the  s])arks  and  flakes  of  a  raging  furnace  shot  forth  and 
extinguished  themselves  in  the  Rhine,  leaving  a  long  luminous  trace,  a.s 
if  a  sack  of  fire  was  shooting  forth  its  contents  into  the  stream.  In- 
tlueneed  by  this  gloom v  as])cct  of  things,  I  said  to  myself,  the  Caulic 
city  has  disa])peared,  the  citv  of  Agrip])a  vanished,  Cologne  is  now’  the 
city  of  St.  Engelbert,  hut  how  long  will  it  he  thus  ?  The  temple  built 
yonder  by  St.  Helena  fell  a  thousand  vears  ago — the  church  constructed 
by  Archbishop  Anno  will  also  fall — the  ruin  is  gradually  undermining 
the  city  ;  everx’  dav  some  old  stone,  some  old  remembrance  is  detached 
from  its  place  by  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  a  score  of  steam-boats.  A  city 
does  not  affix  itself  with  impunitv  to  the  grand  artery  of  Euro})e.  Co¬ 
logne,  though  more  ancient  than  Treves  and  Soleurc,  the  two  most  an¬ 
cient  communities  of  the  Continent,  has  been  thrice  reformed  and  trans- 
fi)rmed  by  the  rapid  and  violent  current  of  ideas  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  unceasingly,  from  the  cities  of  William  the  Taciturn  to  the  mountains 
of  \\  illiam  Tell,  and  bringing  to  Cologne  from  ^Mayence  the  oj)ulencc  of 
Ccrinany,  and  from  Strasbourg  the  opulence  of  PVanec. 

‘  A  fourth  climacteric  epoch  appears  to  menace  Cologne.  The  mania 
of  utilitarianism  and  positivism,  so  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  ]>cr- 
vades  ex’ery  quarter  of  the  world,  and  innovations  creep  into  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  its  antique  architecture,  and  o])en  streets  ])enetrate  its  Gothic 
obscurity.  What  is  called  ‘  the  taste  of  the  day’  is  beginning  to  invade 
it,  w’ith  houses  or  frontages  in  the  fashion  on  our  Rue  dc  Rivoli,  to  the 
profound  amazement  of  the  sho])keepers.  Nav,  have  we  not  seen  that 
there  exist  drunken  rhymers  who  would  fain  behold  the  old  minister  of 
f  onrad  of  Hochstetten  converted  into  the  Pantheon  of  Soufflot  ?  In 
that  cathednd,  still  endowed  and  adorned,  for  vanity’s  sake  rather  than 
from  devotion,  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  archbishops  arc  decaying, 
peasant -women,  with  their  su])crb  old  costume  of  scarlet,  and  coifs  of 
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pold  and  silver,  have  yielded  their  place  upon  the  quays  to  smart  and 
flippant  grisettes,  attired  in  the  Paris  fashion  ;  and  I  saw  the  last  brick 
dislodp^ed  from  the  old  cloister  of  St.  Martin,  in  order  that  a  cafe  mi^ht  be 
built  on  the  site.  Long  rows  of  pert  white  houses  give  a  cockneyfied  air 
to  the  Catholic  and  feudal  suburb  of  the  martyrs  of  Thebes  ;  and  an  om¬ 
nibus  takes  you  across  the  historical  bridge  of  boats,  for  six  sols,  from 
Agrippina  to  Tuitium  /  Alas,  alas !  the  old  cities  of  Europe  are  de¬ 
parting.* — pp.  131 — 133. 

Tlic  volume  abounds  in  the  seeds  of  thought,  ^hich  arc 
scattered  with  a  profuse  liberality,  betokening  the  mental  aillu- 
ence  of  the  author,  and  aftbrding  no  common  gratification  to 
an  intelligent  reader.  Ordinary  facts  are  viewed  in  their 
connexions,  or  traced  out  to  their  results,  so  as  to  become  tlie 
germs  of  thought, — the  materials  out  of  whieh  philosophy  fonns 
its  principles  and  systems.  It  is  thus  that  history  is  made  the 
handmaid  of  ])hilosophy,  and  the  light  of  intellect  is  diffused 
over  a  region  which  M  ould  otherM'ise  be  regarded  as  sterile  of 
great  and  instructive  events.  Let  the  following  be  taken  as  an 
example: 

*  The  life  and  intelligence  of  man  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  divine  influence, 
which  the  Christian  calls  providence,  the  freethinker  chance ;  which 
mixes,  combines,  and  organizes  all  things  ;  concealing  its  machinery  in 
the  shadow  of  night,  and  setting  forth  its  work  in  the  light  of  day. 
While  intending  to  do  one  thing,  we  arc  often  betrayed  into  the  contniiy. 

*  Vreeus  exit* 

*  History  teems  with  examjAes  of  this.  When  the  husband  of  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Mcdicis  and  lover  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  allowed  himself  to  he  al¬ 
lured  by  the  mysterious  charms  of  Philippe  Due,  the  beautiful  Piedmon¬ 
tese,  he  was  fated  to  engender,  not  only  Diane  d’Angouleme,  to  become 
the  wife  of  Farnese,  hut  the  reconciliation  at  a  future  time  betwreen  his 
son,  afterwards  Henri  HI.,  writh  his  cousin,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 

*  W  hen  the  Duke  de  Nemours  galloped  dowm  the  steps  of  the  Holy 
(3mpel,  mounted  upon  his  famous  palfrev,  *  the  Royal,*  he  not  only 
intriMluced  the  fashion  of  such  dangerous  amusements,  hut  prepared 
the  way  for  the  disa.^trous  death  of  the  King  of  France.  On  the  10th 
of  .luly,  1559,  in  the  lists  of  St.  Antoine,  Montgomerv',  his  face  stream¬ 
ing  under  the  red  plumes  of  his  casque,  with  his  chivalrous  exertions, 
fixing  his  lance  into  his  rest,  rushed  on  a  royal  knight,  bearing  the  de- 
viw  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  applauded  by  everv  lady  present — little  sur¬ 
mising  the  importance  of  the  event  reserved  for  his  hands  !  Never  did 

^  the  wand  of  fairy  possess  the  power  of  that  disastrous  lance  !  W  ith  a 
single  thrust,  it  sealed  the  fate  of  Henri  II.,  demolished  the  palace  of 
the  loumelles,  constructed  the  Place  Royale,  and  in  short  suppressed 
tlie  leading  ]>crsonage  of  the  drama  on  the  stage,  changed  its  whole 
scenery  and  decorations,  and  overturned  the  system  of  social  life. 

*  When,  after  the  battle  of  W’orcester,  Charles  II.  concealed  himself 
in  the  oak,  he  intended  only  to  secure  a  hiding  place  ;  instead  of  which, 
he  conferred  a  name  upon  a  constellation,  ‘the  Roval  Oak,’  and  afforded 
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to  Halley  the  means  of  thwartinp^  the  wishes  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The 
second  husband  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  revokinp:  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  Parliament  of  1688  in  dethroning  James  II.,  >,vere  work¬ 
ing  a  w’av  for  that  curious  battle  of  Almanza,  which  beheld  a  French 
army  commanded  by  an  Englishman,  Mtirshal  Berwick,  and  an  English 
army  commanded  by  a  Frenchman,  Uuvigny,  Lord  Galloway.  Had  not 
Louis  XlII.  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1643,  the  old  Count  Fontana 
would  never  have  thought  of  attacking  Rocroy  five  days  afterwards  ; 
nor  an  heroic  prince,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  have  enjoyed  the  brilliant 
opportunity  of  the  1 9th  of  May,  which  raised  the  Duke  d’Enghien  into 
the  *  Great  Cond^  !’ 

‘  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  historical  facts  with  which  chronology 
abounds,  what  singular  echoes,  w  hat  wonderful  parallels,  what  unexpect¬ 
ed  results  !  In  1664,  Jifter  the  insult  ottered  at  Rome  to  his  ambassador 
the  Duke  de  Crecpiy,  Louis  XIV.  caused  the  Corsicans  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Holy  City  ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards,  an 
obscure  Corsican,  grown  into  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  exiles  the  Bourbons 
from  France !  M4iat  mysterious  shadow's,  and  what  Hashes  of  light, 
then  diu-kness !  When,  about  1612,  the  youthful  Henri  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  observed  at  his  father’s,  among  the  gentlemen  attached  to  his  es¬ 
tablishment,  a  p.ale-faced  looking  page  engaged  in  menial  occupation, 
Laubespine  de  Chateauneuf  by  name,  how  was  he  to  suppose  that  the 
youth  then  so  submissive  and  respectful  would  progress  into  a  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  eventually  preside  by  commission  at  the  j)arliamcnt  of 
Toulouse,  and  furtively  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  ])opc  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  decapitation  of  his  former  master  Henri  II.,  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  field  m;u*shal  of  France  by  the  chances  of  the  sword,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  a  peer  of  the  realm  ? 

‘  When  the  President  de  Thou  polished,  retouched,  and  revised  so 
minutely  in  his  book  the  Edict  of  Louis  XL  of  the  22d  of  December, 
1477,  who  could  have  foretold  that  this  same  edict,  with  Laubardemont 
for  a  lumdle  of  the  same,  w'ould  serve  as  an  axe  for  Richelieu  to  decapi¬ 
tate  his  son  ? 

‘  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  events,  order  prevails.  The  confusion 
exists  but  in  appearance  ;  all  is  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  Almighty. 
After  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  startling  facts  which  astounded  the  senses 
of  our  fathers,  return  like  comets,  from  the  darkest  abyss  of  history' . 
The  same  treasons  recur — the  same  treachery,  the  same  disasters,  the 
same  wrecks.  The  names  alone  are  changed ;  the  facts  are  identical. 
A  few  days  before  the  fatal  treaty  of  1814,  Napoleon  could  have  said  to 
his  thirteen  marshals,  ‘  Amen  dico  vobis  quia  unus  vestrum  me  traditurus 
cst: 

*  Brutus  continues  to  be  adopted  by  Caesar,  a  Charles  to  prevent  a 
Cromwell  from  proceeding  to  Jamaica,  and  a  Louis  XVI .  to  forbid  a 
Mirabeau  embarking  for  India.  From  age  to  age  despotic  queens  are 
punished  by  refractory  sons,  and  ungrateful  (pieens  by  ungrateful  sons. 
An  Agrippina  brings  forth  the  Nero  who  is  to  put  her  to  death  ;  a  Ma¬ 
rie  de  Medicis,  the  Louis  XlII.  who  is  to  drive  her  into  exile.  Admire, 
I  beg  of  you,  the  strange  combination  of  ideas,  by  which  I  have  arrived 
almost  unintentionally  at  tw'o  queens,  tw'o  Italians,  tw’o  crowned  shadow’s 
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of  the  past :  Agrippina  and  Marie  de  Mcdicis  ;  spectres  who  still  haunt 
the  romantic  precincts  of  Cologne,  the  names  of  despairing  (lucen-mo- 
thers.  At  sixteen  hundred  years  distance  of  time,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  mother  of  Nero,  and  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Louis  XI 11.,  stamped  their  names  indelibly  in  the  annals 
of  Cologne.* — pp.  135 — 138. 

The  rapacious  spirit  of  modern  times  is  equally  visible  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  in  other  and  less  poetic  regions.  Its 
exactions  meet  the  traveller  at  every  step,  and  constitute  a 
serious  annoyance,  against  which  it  is  of  no  avail  to  complain. 
*rhc  evil  exists  to  a  disgraceful  extent  in  otu*  own  country, 
hut  we  were  scarcely  ])repared  to  meet  with  it  in  the  same  state 
of  maturity  on  the  C.\)ntincnt.  Our  author’s  account  of  the 
matter  is  sutlicicntly  amusing  to  tempt  us  to  transfer  the  passage 
to  our  pages,  w  hich  wc  do  for  the  information,  and  as  a  warning 
to  our  readers. 

'  Tlic  pleasure  of  seeing  curious  objects,  museums,  churches,  or  town- 
halls,  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  constant  demand  for  fees.  Ui)on 
the  Rhine,  its  in  all  much-frequented  countries,  such  demands  sting  yon 
like  gnats.  On  a  journey  let  the  traveller  ])ut  faith  in  his  purse,  and 
without  it  let  no  man  look'  for  the  tender  mercies  of  hospitality,  or  the 
gniteful  smile  of  a  kindly  farewell.  Allow  me  to  set  forth  the  state  of 
things  which  the  aborigines  of  the  Rhine  have  created,  as  regards  the 
fee  or  pour  boire.  As  you  enter  the  gates  of  a  tow  n  you  are  asked  to 
what  hotel  you  intend  to  go ;  they  next  require  your  passport,  which 
they  take  into  their  keeping.  The  carriage  ])ulls  up  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  posthouse  ;  the  conductor,  who  has  not  addressed  a  word  to  you 
during  the  whole  journey,  opens  the  door  and  thrusts  in  his  filthy  luuul, 

*  Something  to  drink*  A  moment  afterwards  comes  the  postillion,  who, 
though  prohibited  by  the  regulations,  looks  hard  at  you,  as  much  as  to 
Bay,  ‘  Something  to  drink*  Tliey  nowr  unload  the  diligence,  and  some 
vagabond  mounts  the  r(X)f  and  throws  down  your  portmanteau  and  car¬ 
pet  bag — *  Something  to  drink  /*  Another  puts  your  things  into  a  har¬ 
row,  and  iiupiiring  the  name  of  your  hotel,  away  he  goes,  pushing  his 
harrow.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  host  insinuatingly  inquires  yi'ur 
wishes,  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place,  which  ought  to  be  w  rit¬ 
ten  in  idl  languap^s  on  all  the  doors  of  all  the  rooms. 

‘  ‘  Good  day,  Sir.* 

Sir,  I  want  a  room.* 

CiO(h1,  Sir  :  (bawls  out)  No.  4  for  this  gentleman.’ 

*  *  Sir,  I  wish  to  dine.* 

*  *  Directly,  Sir.*  &c. 

^  ou  ascend  to  your  room.  No.  4,  vour  baggage  having  preceded  you, 
and  the  harrow  gentleman  appears. 

*  •  Your  luggage,  Sir~SowcM/»^  to  drink.* 

4  appears,  stating  that  he  carried  your  baggage  up  stairs, 

taxi,  Biiy  you,  *  I  w’ill  not  forget  vou  w  ith  the  other  servants  when 
1  leave  the  house.* 
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*  ‘  Sir,*  replies  the  man,  ‘  I  do  not  belong  to  the  hotel — Sotnething  to 
drink* 

‘  You  now  set  out  to  walk,  and  a  fine  church  presents  itself.  Kager 
to  enter,  vou  look  around,  hut  the  doors  are  shut !  ‘  Compelle  intrarc* 

siivs  holy  writ,  according  to  which  the  priests  ought  to  keep  the  doors 
open,  ilie  beadles  shut  them,  however,  in  order  to  gain  *  something  to 
drink,*  An  old  woman,  perceiving  your  dilemma,  points  to  a  bell-handle 
bv  the  side  of  a  low  door ;  you  ring,  the  beadle  appears,  and  on  your 
asking  to  see  the  church,  he  takes  up  a  bundle  of  keys  and  proceeds 
towards  the  principal  entrance,  when,  just  as  you  arc  about  to  enter,  you 
feel  a  tug  at  your  sleeve,  with  a  renew'ed  demand  for  ‘  something  to 
drink* 

*  You  are  now  in  the  church.  ‘  Why  is  that  picture  covered  with  a 
green  cloth  ?’  is  your  first  exclamation. 

‘  ‘  llccause  it  is  the  finest  wc  j)ossess,’  replies  the  beadle. 

‘  ‘  So  much  the  worse,’  is  your  retleetion.  ‘  In  other  places  they  ex¬ 
hibit  their  best  paintings,  here  they  conceal  their  chef  d*veuvrcs,* 

*  ‘  Hv  whom  is  the  picture  V 

*  ‘  lly  llubens.’ 

‘  ‘  I  wish  to  see  it.* 

*  The  beadle  leaves  you  a  moment,  and  returns  with  a  grave-looking 
personage,  who  pressing  a  spring,  the  picture  is  cx])oscd  to  view ;  but 
upon  the  curtain  rcclosing,  the  usual  significant  sign  is  made  for  ‘  some- 
thing  to  drink,*  and  your  hand  returns  to  the  ])ockct. 

‘  Resuming  your  ])rogi*ess  in  the  church,  still  conducted  by  the  beadle, 
you  approach  the  grating  of  the  choir,  before  which  stands  a  magnificently 
attired  individual,  no  less  than  the  Suisse,  waiting  your  arrival.  The 
choir  is  his  particular  department,  which,  after  having  viewed,  your 
superb  cicerone  makes  you  a  ])ompous  bow,  meaning,  as  plain  as  bow 
can  speak,  *  something  to  drink* 

‘  You  now  arrive  at  the  vestry,  and,  \vondcrful  to  say,  it  is  open  : 
you  enter,  when  lo !  there  stands  another  verger,  and  the  beadle 
respectfully  withdraws,  for  the  verger  must  enjoy  bis  prey  to  himself. 
You  are  now  shown  stoles,  sacramental  cups,  bishops’  mitres,  and  in 
some  glass  case,  lined  with  dirty  satin,  the  bones  of  some  saint  dressed 
out  like  an  opera-dancer.  Having  seen  all  this,  the  usual  ceremony  of 
*  something  to  drink*  is  repeated,  and  the  beadle  resumes  his  functions. 

‘  You  find  yourself  at  the  foot  of  the  belfry,  and  desire  to  see  the 
view  from  the  summit.  The  beadle  gently  pushes  open  a  door,  and 
having  ascended  about  thirtv  steps,  your  ]irogress  is  intercepted  by  a 
closed  door.  The  beadle  having  again  departed,  you  knock,  and  the 
bell-ringer  makes  his  appearance,  who  begs  you  to  walk  up — *  Somethini^ 
to  drink,*  It  is  some  relief  to  vour  feelings  that  his  man  docs  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow’  vou  as  vou  make  vour  wav  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
J*teeple. 

Having  attained  the  object  of  vour  wishes,  you  arc  rcw'ardcd  by  a 
puperb  landsca])e,  an  immense  horizon,  and  a  noble  blue  sky  ;  when 
your  enthusiasm  becomes  suddenlv  chilled  by  the  approach  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  haunts  you,  buzzing  unintelligible  words  into  your  cars,  till 
at  last  you  find  out  that  he  is  especially  charged  to  point  out  to  strangers 
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all  that  is  remarkable,  either  with  regard  to  the  church  or  landscape. 
This  personage  is  usually  a  stammerer,  and  often  deaf;  you  do  not  listen 
to  him,  but  allow  him  to  indulge  in  his  muttering,  completely  forgetting; 
him,  while  vou  contemplate  the  immense  pile  below,  where  the  lateral 
arches  lie  displayed  like  dissected  ribs,  and  the  roofs,  streets,  gables,  and 
roads,  appear  to  radiate  in  all  directions,  like  the  spokes  of  wheels,  of 
which  the  horizon  is  the  felloe. 

*  Having  indulged  in  a  prolonged  suney,  you  think  about  descending, 
and  proceed  towards  the  stairs  ;  and  lo !  there  stands  your  friend  with 
his  hand  extended. 

*  You  open  your  purse  again. 

*  *  Thanks,  Sir  !’  says  the  man,  pocketing  the  money  ;  *  I  will  now 
trouble  you  to  remember  me* 

*  How  so— have  I  not  just  given  you  something  ?* 

‘  ‘  That  is  not  for  me.  Sir,  but  for  the  church ;  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  something  to  drink* 

*  Another  pull  at  the  purse. 

*  A  trap-door  now  opens,  leading  to  the  belfry ;  and  another  man 
shows  and  names  you  the  bells.  ‘  Something  to  drink*  again  !  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  stands  the  beadle,  patiently  waiting  to  re-conduct 
you  to  the  door :  and  ‘  something  to  drink*  for  him  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

*  You  return  to  your  hotel,  taking  good  care  not  to  inquire  your  way, 
for  fear  of  further  demands.  Scarcely,  however,  are  you  arrived,  when 
a  stranger  accosts  you  by  name,  whose  face  is  wholly  unknowm  to  you. 

*  This  is  the  commissioner  who  brings  your  passport,  and  demands 
*  something  to  drink*  Tlien  comes  dinner ;  then  the  moment  for  de¬ 
parture — *  Something  to  drink*  Y'our  baggage  is  taken  to  the  diligence 
— ‘  Something  to  drink*  A  porter  ])laces  it  on  the  roof ;  and  you  comply 
with  his  request  for  *  something  to  drinks*  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  claim  is  the  last.  Poor  comfort,  w'hen  your  miseries  arc  to 
recommence  on  the  morrow’ ! 

*  To  sum  up,  after  paying  the  porter,  the  wheelbarrow’,  the  man  who 
is  not  of  the  hotel,  the  old  woman,  Rubens,  the  Suisse,  the  verger, 
ringer,  church,  undcr-ringcr,  stammerer,  beadle,  commissioner,  ser\’ants, 
8tal)le-l)oy,  postman,  you  will  have  undergone  eighteen  taxings  for  fees 
in  the  course  of  a  morning.* — pp.  142 — i47. 

Our  space  must  limit  us  to  one  more  extraet,  which  we  take  from 
our  author’s  account  of  the  architecture  of  some  of  the  principal 
cities  w  hich  he  visited.  He  is  a  stern  reprover,  and  not  w  ithout 
good  reason,  of  the  modern  taste  in  this  matter.  *  I  know’  not/ 
he  says,  ‘  what  corrosive  and  destructive  property  is  inherent 
in  that  flimsy  architecture  with  phistcr  colonnades,  theatrical 
churches,  and  pidaec-like  public-houses ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
wherever  this  prevails,  the  ancient  city  disappears  amidst  i)ilcs 
of  lath  and  phister.’  The  old  churches  Inqipily  survive,  a  stand¬ 
ing  witness  against  the  innovations  which  threaten  to  extinguish 
true  taste  in  the  atlectation  of  mere  tinerv. 
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‘  Cologne  is  a  Gothic  city  still  loitering  in  the  epoch  of  the  Gauls. 
Frankfort  and  Mayence  are  also  Gothic,  but  trenching  on  the  revi\^  of 
the  arts,  and  in  some  respects  corru])ted  by  the  rusticated  and  Chinese. 
There  is  consequently  something  Flemish  about  Mayence  and  Frankfort, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Rhenish  cities.  One  perceives 
at  Cologne,  that  the  austere  projectors  of  the  cathedral,  Master  Gerard. 
Master  Arnold,  and  Master  Jean,  long  controlled  with  their  authority 
the  taste  of  the  city.  These  four  great  shadows  have  watched  over 
Cologne  for  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  ;  protecting  the  churches  of 
Plectrude  and  Hanno,  the  tomb  of  Theophania,  and  the  gilt  chamber  of 
the  Eleven  Tliousand  Virgins  ;  intercepting  the  influx  of  spurious  taste  ; 
slow  to  tolerate  the  almost  classical  imagination  of  the  revival  of  the  arts ; 
maintaining  the  purity  of  Gothic  architecture ;  weeding  the  endive  work 
of  Louis  XV.,  wherever  they  made  their  appearance ;  maintaining,  in 
all  the  sharj)ness  of  their  outline,  the  car\Td  gables  of  the  structures  of 
the  fourteenth  centur)' ;  and  overawed  only  (like  the  lion  by  the  braying 
of  the  ass)  by  the  monstrous  innovations  of  the  Parisian  architects  of  the 
present  century. 

‘  At  Mayence  and  Frankfort  the  architecture  of  the  Rubens  school 
prevails ;  the  vigorous  and  flowering  outline,  the  rich  fantasies  of 
Flanders ;  a  superabundimce  of  iron  trellis- work,  overcharged  with 
flowers  and  animals  ;  an  endless  variety  of  angles  and  turrets ;  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  florid  complexion  and  plethoric  temperament,  possessing  more 
health  than  beauty  ;  a  profusion  of  masks,  tritons,  naiads,  fleshy  exagge¬ 
rations  of  pagan  sculpture,  overwTought  embellishments,  and  hyperbolical 
designs, — all  that  is  exorbitant  and  magnificent  in  bad  taste,  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  city  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
feathering  and  festooning,  according  to  their  poetic  fancies,  the  ancient 
and  solemn  Germanic  architecture  of  the  city.  Seen  as  the  birds  fly, 
Mayence  and  Frankfort,  the  one  on  the  Rhine,  the  other  on  the  Maine, 
having  the  same  position  as  Cologne,  partake  necessarily  of  the  same 
plan.  Upon  the  opposite  bank,  the  bridge  of  boats  of  Mayence  has 
created  Castel,  just  as  the  stone  bridge  of  Frankfort  created  Sachshausen, 
and  the  bridge  of  Cologne  Deutz. 

‘  The  cathedral  of  Mayence,  like  those  of  Worms  and  Trtives,  has  no 
front,  but  terminates  at  the  two  extremities  by  two  choirs.  Tliey  consist 
of  two  Roman  apses,  each  having  its  transept,  opposite  each  other,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  great  nave,  as  if  tw^o  churches  were  united  by  their  facades. 
Tlie  two  crosses  touch  at  their  lower  extremity.  From  this  geometrical 
formation,  results  six  tow’crs,  viz.,  one  large  one  between  two  lesser,  like 
the  priest  between  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  ;  a  symbolism  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  producing  in  our  own  cathedrals  the  structure  of 
our  Gothic  windows. 

‘  llie  two  apses,  whose  conjunction  forms  the  cathedral  of  Mayence, 
are  of  different  periods,  and  though  identified  in  the  same  geometrical 
line,  with  respect  to  dimensions,  present,  as  edifices,  a  striking  contrast. 
The  first  and  lesser  of  the  two  is  of  the  tenth  century;  begun  in  978, 
and  terminated  in  1 009  ;  since  which ,  cverv’  successive  century  has  added 
its  stone. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  ]>revailing  taste  of  the  day  assailed  the 
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cathedral,  and  the  Pompadour  florid  style,  with  its  exuberant  frippor\', 
deeded  the  Lombard  lozenge  and  Saxon  arch  ;  and  the  ancient  apsis  ig 
now  disfigured  by  these  fanciful  and  unmeaning  embellishments,  'flie 
great  tower,  with  its  ample  cone,  three  diminishing  diadems,  rose  and 
fiicet-cut  ornaments,  seems  built  rather  with  gems  than  stone.  Upon 
the  other  tower,  which  is  severe,  simple,  Byzantine  and  Gothic,  modem 
architects  have  erected  a  shaq)  pointed  cupola,  probably  from  economy, 
resting  at  its  basis  upon  a  circle  of  sharp  gables,  not  unlike  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Kings  of  Lombardy.  It  is  in  zinc,  plain  and  unorna¬ 
mented,  reminding  one  of  the  pontifical  mitre  of  the  primitive  times. 
One  might  fancy  it  the  severe  tiara  of  Gregorv^  VII.  looking  at  the 
splendid  tiara  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  a  grand  idea  placed  there  by  time  and 
chance — great  architects  in  their  way. 

*  llie  whole  of  this  venerable  edifice  has  been  smeared  over  with 
pinkish  jdaster,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  act  has  been  perpetrated  with 
much  taste  and  discernment ;  the  Byzantine  tow’er  being  of  a  delicate 
pink,  the  Pompadour  of  a  vivid  red!’ — pp.  354 — 356. 


Art.  V.  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Invasion 
of  the  Barbarians  to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  Translated  from 
the  French  Work  of  Des  Michels,  by  T.  G.  Jones.  12mo.  pp.  viii. 
374.  1841.  London:  Nutt. 

Convenient,  perliaps  necessary,  as  may  be  the  distinction  in  a 
general  view  of  histor\',  between  ancient,  middle,  and  modem 
times,  it  has  many  and  serious  disadvantages.  There  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  such  division.  Gradation,  not  abruption,  is  the 
cardinal  characteristic  of  histor\\  Individual  states  or  great 
political  combinations,  the  mighty  ^  monarchies’  tlnat  stretch  over 
half  a  world,  and  the  petty  polities  from  whose  ramparts  the 
eye  can  trace  their  houndarics,  may  lapse  or  break  up  ;  violence, 
dmiy,  or  self-destnietion,  may  have  caused  their  fall,  hut  the 
great  procession  of  events,  the  untiring  movement  of  God’s 
providence,  has  still  heeii  ]):ussing  on  without  anvst  or  pause. 
And  as  there  is  no  rcjil,  so  is  tlierc  no  ostensible  line  of  demar¬ 
cation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  take  up  a  particular  period,  or  to 
fix  on  some  conspicuous  event,  and  to  say,  that  this  shall  he  the 
point  of  separation  between  two  great  historical  sections,  ^lany 
lines,  both  political  and  providential,  may  have  met  and  ap¬ 
parently  terminated  there.  Just  then  an  unwieldy  empire  fell ; 
a  wasting  deluge  of  harbarians  sw’cpt  over  the  ci\ilized  world ; 
or  some  despot  of  the  hour  trampled  down  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  men.  Still  there  has  been  progression,  and  the 
business  ot  the  historian  is  to  trace  out  its  continuity,  not  to 
avail  himself  of  a  conventional  resting-place  to  cease  or  to  in¬ 
terrupt  his  labours. 

i 
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There  is  a  deal  too  miieh  passed  over  or  taken  for  {^ranted, 
when  the  irruption  of  barbarians  on  tlic  open  frontiers  of  Europe, 
is  represented  as  bearing  down  the  last  rtdies  of  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  fact  and  the  mode  arc  alike  at  variance  with  historic 
truth.  The  conquest  >vas  at  once  more  gradual  and  less  complete 
than  we  usually  find  it  set  down  in  ^Maniuds  and  Introductions, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  mucli  has  been  done  of  late 
yeiirs,  and  especially  by  tlie  French  writers  on  liistor}^  to  com¬ 
municate  correct  and  well-defined  views  on  the  subject.  Among 
those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  way, 
M.  des  Michels  deserves  honourable  mention  for  the  eminent 
ability  with  which  he  has  brought  into  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  not  too  large  for  even  a  modern  pocket,  a  singularly  clear 
exposition  of  an  involved  and  intrtactable  scries  of  events  ex¬ 
tending  through  a  term  of  eleven  hundred  years.  The  quantity 
of  information  usually  considered  as  incidental  and  illustrative 
only,  but  which  ought  rather  to  be  taken  as  essential,  that  lie 
has  compressed  within  these  limits,  is  such  as  could  only  have 
been  ctfected  by  a  clear  head  and  vigorous  hand,  dealing  with 
the  acquisitions  of  great  and  long-continued  research. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  translation,  we  regret  that  we 
arc  unable  to  give  it  unqualified  praise,  or  accept  it  as  an 
altogether  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  original.  The  translator 
is,  we  suppose,  a  reasonably  good  French  scholar,  and  we  find 
no  other  fault  with  his  English  than  that  we  should  have  liked 
it  better  had  it  kept  somewhat  closer  to  the  text.  l)cs  ^licliels 
is  not  only  no  mere  compiler,  ])ut  he  is  also  no  ordimiry  writer, 
llis  style  is  compact  and  pregnant ;  he  does  not  throw  away  his 
expressions,  nor  is  it  safe  to  employ  language  apparently  equi¬ 
valent,  when,  in  the  close  composition  of  the  original  every  word 
has  a  distinct  meaning.  We  could  point  out  passages  in  the 
volume  before  us,  where  a  departure  from  the  form  and  phnuse 
has  introduced  a  vagueness  into  the  statement  that  beai’s  small 
I'cseinblance  to  the  precision  of  Des  ^liehels. 

The  translator  luis,  moreover,  fallen  into  errors  which,  if  not 
the  result  of  great  earelessness,  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of 
qualification  for  a  task  not  in  itself  requiring  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  previous  knowledge.  A  few  instances  will  be 
sutlicient.  At  page  22 1,  he  gives  Ferracia  for  Ferrara ;  the 
Brussels  edition  of  1835  gives  Ferracc,  a  notable  blunder,  from 
which  the  genuine  Paris  publication  is  probably  free.  In  the 
same  sentence  we  find  Scalla  for  Scala,  I'^lsewhere,  we  have  the 
‘  Dukes  of  Leutharis  and  Bueelin  /  where  the  designation  sliould 
have  been  not  territorial,  but  personal.  'Inhere  arc  a  gcM)d  nuuiy 
of  these  negligences  scattered  through  the  volume,  and  they  much 
lessen  its  value  as  a  text-book  for  the  young. 
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Art.  VI.  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  or  Biography  of  Literary 
Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arranged  in  chronological 
order:  Anglo-Saxon  period.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A.  Parker. 
1843. 

While  great  and  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  of  late 
years  to  ever)"  brancli  of  inquiry  which  can  tlirow  light  on  our 
incdiicval  history,  we  are  glad  to  find  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  those  more  remote  periods,  which  in  former  times  were  most 
unphilosophically  considered  as  scarcely  w  orthy  of  notice,  has  also 
been  awakened.*  The  researches  of  our  historical  antiquaries, 
in  their  various  departments,  have  shown  how  close  is  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  present  day ;  and  re¬ 
searches  as  diligently  pursued  into  our  antecedent  history  will, 
we  doubt  not,  also  show  how  closely  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe¬ 
riod  is  linked  with  our  own  times,  and  how"  much  we  owe,  both 
of  national  character  and  national  institutions,  to  the  rude  hut 
energetic  band  of  adventurers  who  planted  the  banner  of  the 
White  Horse  on  our  shores.  ‘Too  much  ignorance,^  as  one  of 
our  first  Saxon  scholars  has  remarked,  ‘  prevails  in  En gland 
respecting  the  habits  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Too  many  of  our 
most  polished  scholars  have  condescended  to  make  themselves 
the  ecliocs  of  degenerate  Greeks  and  enervated  Romans,  and  to 
forget  the  amphilology  that  lurks  in  the  word  ‘barbarous;^ 
while  want  of  power  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Saxon  mind — without  which  no  one  w  ill  comprehend  the  pccu- 
liiiritics  of  the  Saxon  institutions  —has  led  others  to  describe 
the  ancestors  of  the  English  nation  as  savages  half  reclaimed,  ^ 
without  hnv,  morals,  or  religion.  To  this  assertion  it  is  enough 
to  oppose  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  European  civilization  went 
forth  from  our  shores,  when  the  degraded  remnants  of  Roman 
cultivation  survived  only  to  bear  witness  in  their  ruins  to  the 
crimes  of  their  respective  nations.^* 

Hie  volume  now'  before  us  affords  an  emphatic  corroboration 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  forms  the  first  of  a  scries  ‘  in¬ 
tended  to  trace  down  the  stream  of  British  literature  in  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  time  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,* 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature ;  and  it  presents  a  goodly  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers, 
who,  either  as  teachers  in  their  excellent  schools,  or  as  laborious 
missionaries  among  their  countrymen,  and  the  kindred  tribes  of 
Cicrmany,  did  goo(l  service  to  their  age. 

I  he  stream  of  English  literature  has  flow'cd  in  an  unbroken 
current  tor  well  nigh  fourteen  centuries ;  and  ‘  no  other  country 


^  itli‘  Kciuhic  s  lutrotliictioii  to  his  ‘Codex  DiploiUHtieiis  -Kvi 
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call  boast  of  the  presentation  of  such  a  lonj'  and  nnintermpted 
scries  of  memorials  as  tliat  of  England,  and  even  through  the 
early  ages  of  Saxon  rule,  though  at  times  the  chain  is  slender, 
it  is  not  broken.'  As  is  the  ease  of  all  infant  nations,  the  first 
etlbrt  of  Saxon  literature  was  song ;  and  the  scop,  or  minstrel, 
received  from  an  energetic  and  imaginative  race  the  richest  gifts 
and  the  most  distinguished  honors.  Like  the  poets  of  early 
Ci  recce,  the  Saxon  minstrel  was  the  historian  of  his  people,  and 
with  the  ^  large  mass  of  national  legends  which  formed  collec¬ 
tively  one  grand  mythic  cycle,'  he  was  expected  to  become  ac- 
ipiaiiited,  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  compositions,  he  might 
sing  those  more  ancient  songs  w  hich  celebrated  the  prowess  of 
the  founders  of  their  lacc,  or  told  the  marvellous  adventures  of 
an  earlier  generation. 

Hut  a  few’  short  fragments  of  this,  the  earliest  English  litera¬ 
ture,  have  come  dow  n  to  us :  thev  arc  characterised  bv  an  al- 
most  oriental  boldness  of  metaphor,  and  by  great  spirit — a  vivid 
picture  being  often  touched  off  in  a  few'  words.  Unlike  the 
poetry  of  classical  times,  or  modern  usage,  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  neither  regulated  by  feet  nor  by  rhyme.  ‘  Its  chief 
and  universal  characteristic  was  a  very  regular  alliteration,  so 
arranged  that,  in  every  couplet,  there  should  be  tw  o  principal 
words  in  the  first  line,  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  which 
letter  must  also  be  the  initial  of  the  first  word,  on  which  the 
stress  of  the  voice  falls  in  the  second  line.'  The  effect  of  this 
is,  on  the  whole,  pleasing — as  the  reader  w  ill  perceive  on  turning 
to  the  opening  lines  of  Pier's  Ploughman,  w  hich  is  written  in 
the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  metre. 

AVith  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  ccntur}% 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  together  w  ith  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  early  Christian  w  riters,  bccanic  know  n  to 
the  Saxons.  Their  love  of  talcs  of  valour,  and  w  ild  and  varied 
adventure,  now  found  scope  in  the  magnificent  episodes  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Creation,  the  h^ill  of  the  Angels,  the 
Lxodus  from  Egypt,  became  the  subjects  of  elaborate  and  length¬ 
ened  poems. 

\\  Idle  Christiiinity  was  modifying  the  old  national  literature 
and  enlarging  its  scope,  the  languages  of  (i recce  and  Home, 
together  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  introduced  into 
the  schools  established  by  the  Roman  missionaries ;  and 
among  the  teachers,  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  who  subse¬ 
quently  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  friend  Abbot 
Adrian,  said  to  have  been  an  African,  were  most  endnent.  To 
these  schools  the  converted  Saxons  flocked  in  multitudes,  and 


eagerly  sought  the  intcllcctinal  advantages  thus  proffered  them ; 
and  so  diligeiitlv  did  thev  studv,  and  wdth  such  success,  that 
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‘  the  same  age  in  which  learning  had  been  introduced  among 
them,  saw  it  reflected  back  with  a  double  lustre  on  those  who 
had  sent  it.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Enghiml 
stood  foremost  in  scholarship ;  and  w  hile  she  provided  both  mis- 
sionaries  and  books  for  pagan  Germany,  she  sent  professors  also 
to  Gaul;  and  when  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  century, 
sought  for  learned  men  to  superintend  the  education  not  onW 
of  his  subjects  but  of  himself,  he  sent,  not  to  the  Eternal  City, 
but  to  Saxon  England. 

Of  the  Saxon  writers  enumerated  in  the  volume  before  us, 
few  have  left  copious  remains,  and  but  few  among  those  who 
have,  display  much  originality.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
poetry  exhibits  far  more  spirit  than  the  prose — for  poetry  is  the 
natural  language  of  an  early  state  of  society — and  the  Saxon 
poems  of  Ciedmon,  and  the  Latin  poems  of  Aldhelm  and  Alcuiii, 
present  many  passages  of  great  excellence. 

The  story  of  Cajdmon,  the  unlettered  neatherd,  w  hose  inipro- 
visatorial  genius  seemed  so  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries, 
that  they  fabled,  or  fancied  he  had  obtained  the  gift  of  song  by 
miracle,  is  important,  as  proving  that  even  from  the  earliest 
visit  of  the  Latin  missionaries,  the  Scriptures  w  ere  read  to  the 
people  in  their  native  tongue.  This  man  was  a  neatherd  be¬ 
longing  to  the  abbey  of  Whitby — at  this  period  under  the  rule 
of  the  excellent  Lady  Hilda,  and,  ‘when  he  heard  verses  out  of 
Scripture,'  sjiys  Bede,  ‘he  would,  with  much  sweetness  and  hu¬ 
mility,  tuni  them  into  English  poetry.'  Originally  he  was  uii- 
instructed. 


*  He  had  not  even  learnt  any  poetrv’  ;  so  that  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the  harp  was  moved 
towards  him  ii\  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  w'as  customary  for  cacli 
|)enH>n  to  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  happened  to  be 
Capdmon’s  turn  to  keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and,  over¬ 
come  with  vexation,  he  (piitted  the  table  and  retired  to  his  post  of  duty, 
where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sleep  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  saluting  him  by  his  name, 
said,^  *  Ciedmon,  sing  me  something.*  Caedmon  answered,  ‘  1  know 
nothing  to  sing;  for  my  inca])acitv’  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my 
leaving  the  hall  to  come  hither,’  ‘  Nay’,*  said  the  stranger,  ‘  hut  thou 
hast  something  to  sing.’  ‘What  must  1  sing?’  said  Ca’dmon.  ‘  5^ini; 
tlie  Creation,  was  the  reply;  and  thereupon  Cadmon  began  to  sing 
\erses,  ‘which  he  had  never  heard  before,’  and  which  are  said  to  have 
l>een  as  follows  : — 


‘  Now  we  shall  ])raisc 
the  guanlian  of  heaven, 
the  might  of  the  ereator, 
ami  liis  romis(*l, 
the  glorv-fatlier  of  men! 


how  he  of  all  womlers, 
the  eternal  lord, 
formed  the  heglnniag. 
He  first  ereuteil 
for  the  ehihlreii  of  men 
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heaven  as  a  roof, 
the  holy  creator ! 
then  the  world 
the  guardian  of  mankind, 

‘  Cicdinon  then  awoke;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  rej)eat  the  lines 
which  he  had  made  in  his  slee]),  hut  he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of 
adinirahle  versification.  In  the  morning  he  hastened  to  the  town-reeve 
or  bailiff  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place  he  told 
his  storv,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of 
song  from  heaven,  'fliey  then  expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in  verse.  Civd- 
luon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the  next  morning  he  produced  a  j)oeni 
which  excelled  in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear,  lie 
afterwiu-ds  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  abbess  Hilda,  and 
became  a  monk  of  her  house;  and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  histor)\  We  are  told  that  he  w’as  unable  to 
read,  hut  that  he  was  continually  occupied  in  re])cating  to  himself  what 
he  heard,  and,  ‘  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned  it  into  most 
sw’cct  verse.’  Bede  informs  us  that  Caedmon’s  poetrv,  as  it  existed  in  his 
time,  treated  successively  of  the  whole  histoiy  of  Genesis,  of  the  de-. 
parture  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  their  entrance  into  the 
liuul  of  promise,  with  many  other  histories  taken  out  of  Holy  Writ;  of 
the  Incarnation,  Pjission,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension;  of  the  advent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles;  ‘he  also  made 
many  poems  on  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment,  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.’  ’ — pp.  193 — 195. 

This  may  be  taken  as  only  one  among  man\^  instances  of  the 
solicitude  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  that  all  should  understand 
the  Scriptures. 

The  progress  of  literature  ow  ed  much  at  this  period  to  w  omen. 
The  lady  Hilda,  as  we  have  just  seen,  fostered  the  budding 
genius  of  her  neatherd,  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his 
studies.  To  the  solicitations  of  the  abbess,  llildelitha  of  Har¬ 
king,  Anglo-Saxon  literature  owes  one  of  its  most  elaborate 
Latin  poems,  the  ^  De  laudibus  Virtfinitatis*  of  Aldhelm,  a  work, 
although,  in  a  literary  point  of  vicw%  occasionally  disfigurc'd  by 
inflated  diction,  yet  containing  many  eloquent  passages.  Aldhelm 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  w\as  of  noble  birth,  and  choosing  the  cloister 
rather  than  a  career  of  arms,  he  became,  at  an  early  age,  tlic 
pupil  of  Abbot  Adrian.  So  great  wxrc  his  attainments,  that  he 
is  said  not  only  to  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek, 
but  to  have  been  sufficient ly  acquainted  w  ith  Hebrew  to  read 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  text.  His  long  life  seems  to 
have  been  passed  in  ceaseless  exertions  for  the  promotion  of 


the  eternal  lord, 
]>rodueed  afterwards, 
the  earth  for  men, 
the  almiy;htv  master ! 
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loarniiip^  and  civilization ;  and  that,  as  Bishop  of  Shcrhomc,  he 
was  most  anxious  to  fulfil  the  more  important  duties  of  adiristian 
teacher,  the  following  anecdote, — which  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Tractarian  clergy,  who  delight  in  claiming  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  an  identity  with  their  own, — will  em¬ 
phatically  prove : — 

‘  King  Alfred  has  entered  into  his  maniud,  or  note-hook,  an  anecdote 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  ]>crha])s  belongs 
to  the  period  that  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  ahhey,  (Malmshuiy.) 
Aldhelm  had  ohser\  ed  with  pain  that  the  peasantry’  w  ere  become  negligent 
in  their  religious  duties,  and  that  no  sooner  was  the  church  senice 
ended  than  they  all  luistened  to  their  homes  and  labours,  and  could  with 
ditficidtv  he  persuaded  to  attend  to  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher.  He 
watched  the  occasion,  and  stationed  himself  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel 
on  the  bridge  over  which  the  pco])le  had  to  pass,  and  soon  collected  a 
crowd  of  hearers  by  the  beauty  of  his  verse  ;  w  hen  he  found  that  he  had 
gained  possession  of  their  attention,  he  gradually  introduced,  among  the 
popular  poetr)’  which  he  was  reciting  to  them,  words  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  till  at  length  he  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  a 
truer  feeling  of  religious  devotion  ;  ‘  whereas,  if,’  as  William  of  Malius- 
hury  observes,  ‘  he  had  proceeded  with  severity  and  excommunication, 
he  would  have  made  no  impression  whatever  upon  them.’ — p.  215. 

Wc  wish  that  some  of  these  popular  addresses  had  been  pre¬ 
served.  We  have  some  poetical  wayside  sermons  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  preacher,  which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Whitfield, 
and  judging  from  some  of  the  writings  of  Aldhelm,  we  may 
well  believe  that  his  out-door  sermons  w  ere  far  more  ‘  Methodis- 
tieaH  in  character  and  doctrine,  than  the  late  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  w’o\dd  choose  to  aeknowledge. 

Rather  later,  though  ncjirly  contemporary  with  Aldhelm,  that 
illustrious  writer,  justly  styled  ‘the  veueralde’  Bede,  fiourished. 
Although  confined,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  w  ithin  the 
precincts  ot  his  monastery,  at  Wearmouth,  he  w  as  ceaseless  in 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  it  not  the  most  interesting,  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
w  e  may  place  his  ecclesiastical  history' ;  his  theological  writings, 
however,  were  veiy'  numerous.  These  are  chiefly  commen¬ 
taries  on  various  Ixoks  of  Scripture ;  on  the  Proverbs,  lsai«ah, 
Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  on  Job,  and  on  Keelcsi- 
astes;  together  w  ith  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts, 
and  on  most  of  the  epistles.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  his 
literary  hist oiy’,  that  so  unwilling  was  Bede  to  leave  any  mistake 
unn*etdie<l,  that  he  w  rote,  in  his  old  age,  a  hook  of  ‘  Refrocio- 
iioneSf  in  whieh,  with  characteristic  candour,  he  corrects  errors 
admittiMl  in  the  w  ritings  of  his  earlier  vears.  ’Fhe  works  of  Hcdc 
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arc  very  niiTnoroiis,  and  diversified ;  they  conipnse  commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  Scriptures,  history,  scientific  treatises,  and  tracts  on 
misecllaneous  subjects. 

‘  Tliey  arc  the  works  of  a  man  whose  life  was  spent  in  close  and  con¬ 
stant  study, — industrious  comi)ilations  rather  than  original  compositions, 
hut  exhibiting  profound  and  extensive  learning  beyond  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  not  unac(piainted  with  the  classic  autliors  of 
ancient  Rome ;  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Scri])tures  show'  that  he 
understood  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  It  appears  from  his  hook 
entitled  Rctractationes,  that  he  had  met  with  a  very  early  Greek  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  collated  with  the  Latin  text 
then  in  use  ;  from  the  variations  which  Bede  has  given  in  the  work  just 
mentioned,  Mill  w’as  led  to  conclude  that  this  was  eitlier  the  identical 
iniumscript  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  or  at  least 
an  exact  counter])art  of  it.  Bede’s  opinions  are  not  free  from  the  errors, 
which  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  there  are  few  of  his 
contemporaries  whose  w  orks  exhibit  so  large  a  ])ro])ortion  of  good  sense, 
and  he  was  so  far  devoid  of  common  jirejudiccs  that  he  did  not  scruple  to 
adopt  the  useful  parts  of  the  writings  of  those  whom  the  church  then 
looked  upon  as  heretics.  Tims,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
he  ])rofesses  to  follow  the  rules  of  interpretation  puldished  by  Tychonius 
tlie  Donatist,  whom  he  praises  as  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  idl 
cases  where  he  wras  not  necessarily  led  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  his  sect, 
lliis  liberality  of  sentiment  exposed  him  to  be  blamed  by  some  of  his 
envious  contemporaries  ;  and  he  w'as  especially  reprehended  for  giving  a 
new  interpretation  to  the  Apocidypse. 

‘  A  very  large  portion  of  Bede’s  writings  consist  of  commentaries  on 
the  different  hooks  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  exhibiting  great  store  of  in¬ 
formation  and  acuteness  of  percejition,  hut  too  much  characterized  by  that 
great  blemish  of  the  mediaeval  theology,  an  extravagant  attachment  to 
allegorical  intcr])retation.  In  the  treatises  De  Tabemaculo  and  DeyEdi- 
ficio  Templi,  he  gives  an  allegorical  meaning  to  the  taheniacle  and  its 
vases,  to  the  different  articles  of  vesture  of  the  priests,  and  to  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ;  the  latter,  both  in  the  details  of  its  construction  and 
in  the  events  connected  with  its  historv,  he  ])retends  to  have  been  typical 
of  the  form  and  history  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

‘  The  same  tendency  to  give  typical  meanings  to  ])lain  narratives 
characterizes  Bede’s  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  New’  Testament, 
and  is  particularly  remarkable  in  his  hook  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aj)ostles, 
vvery  word  of  which,  if  we  believe  his  statement,  contains  a  hidden 
meaning  jis  well  as  a  literal  sense.  It  may  he  observ’ed  that  in  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  seven  Catholic  F’pistles,  the  much  disjiuted  passage  on  the 
three  witnesses  in  heaven,  1  John  v.  7,  is  omitted.’ — pp.  274 — 276. 

The  scientific  works  of  Bede  arc,  as  tlic  reader  may  well  sup- 
jK)se,  of  little  value.  In  his  astronomy,  he  follows  Ptolemy,  and 
b»  his  natural  history,  Pliny,  the  elder  ;  and  w  ith  the  ('arly 
lathers  he  maintained*  that  the  earth  was  in  its  last  age,  and  that 
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its  end  was  at  hand.  Although  the  works  handed  down  are  all 
in  Latin,  he  yet  cultivated  liis  native  tongue ;  and  the  last  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  wjis  a  translation  of  St.  Johii^s  Gospel 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Although  death  was  approaching,  he 
still  continued  that  labour  of  love,  and  dictated  to  his  young  dis¬ 
ciples,  when  unable  himself  to  write.  On  the  last  morning  of 
his  life,  he  urged  his  pupils  to  w  rite  diligently.  This  they  did 
till  nine  o’clock,  and  then  retired  to  the  daily  service.  One  pupil 
remained  w  ith  the  dying  man  ;  ^  Dearest  master,’  said  he,  *  one 
chapter  still  remains,  and  thou  canst  ill  bear  (piestioning.’  ^  Nay, 
write  on,’  wfvs  the  reply.  Thus  the  day  passed,  and  when  it 
drew’  near  evening,  the  writer  exclaimed  that  only  one  sentence 
was  wanting.  The  few’  words  were  dictated  by  Bede,  and  the 
youth  replied,  '  it  is  done.’  Mt  is  done,’  said  he;  ^and  now 
support  my  head  w  ith  your  hands,  for  1  desire  to  sit  in  my  holy 
place  where  1  am  accustomed  to  pray,  that  sitting  there  I  may 
call  upon  my  Father.’  He  w  as  placed  on  the  floor,  and  attempting 
to  sing  the  Doxolog}^  he  expired  with  the  word  ‘  Holy  Spirit’  on 
his  lips. 

A  less  know  n,  and  less  amiable,  but  equally  excellent  man, 
w  jis  'Winfred,  subsequently  named  l^oniface,  the  apostle  of  Gcr- 
inanv.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  the  favourite  child  of  his 
father.  From  an  early  age  he  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the 
church,  and  he  made  such  progress  in  learning,  that  he  soon 
beeamc  a  teacher  of  repute :  but  a  desire  to  convert  the  pagan 
(rermans  was  foremost  in  his  mind,  and  he  w  ent  to  Home  to 
obtain  permission  to  proceed  into  Thuringia.  There  he  laboured 
with  much  success,  and  might  have  effected  more  good,  had  not 
his  w  ild  zeal  for  strict  conventual  discipline,  rendered  him  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  many  worthy  men  who  follow  ed  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  church  of  the  early* Britons.  His  contests  with  these,  often 
involved  him  in  ditlicuities,  and  like  too  many  later  ecclesijistics, 
he  seriously  injured  his  usefulness  in  vain  attempts  to  impose 
a  ngid  uniformity.  Still,  that  Boniface  was  a  good  man, 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  his  lettei's — a  valuable  and  curious 
colU'ction,  which  we  turned  over  with  much  pleasure  a  short 
time  since — fully  prove;  and  w’e  mav  well  lament  that  blind 
party  spirit  should  have  pointed  to  him,  as  a  mere  maintaincr  of 
the  papal  power,  when  Germany  unquestionably  ow’cd  to  him, 
not  merely  civilization,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel. 

The  hist  of  the  distinguished  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  the 
earlier  pcrioil,  was  Alcuin.  Like  the  foregoing  learned  men,  he 
was  of  noble  family,  and  like  them  dedicated  to  the  church 
from  an  early  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Egbert,  Archbishop 
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of  York,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  became  teacher  in  that 
school  where  he  had  sat  as  seholar.  Under  Alenin’s  superintend- 
euce  the  school  increased  in  reputation,  and  many  forei{]^ier8 
came  to  partake  of  its  advantapjes.  It  was  probably  through 
them  that  Charlemagne  first  became  acquainted  with  tlie  fame 
of  the  Saxon  teacher.  A  visit  to  Rome  introduced  the  illus¬ 
trious  monarch  to  the  learned  Alcuin,  and  an  invitation  for  him 
to  settle  in  Franee,  as  the  adviser  and  assistant  of  Charlemagne, 
iu  the  foundation  of  his  national  schools,  swdftly  followed,  and 
w  ith  the  permission  of  the  king  of  Northumbria,  and  his  arch¬ 
bishop,  iUcuin  proceeded  to  France  iu  the  year  782.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Saxon  scholar  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  was 
honourable  alike  to  him  and  to  his  patron.  Without  holding  any 
employment,  he  lived  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Frank¬ 
ish  monarch, — was  the  companion  of  his  private  hours,  which 
were  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  theology  and  science,  and 
he  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  children. 

*  We  have  few  notices  of  the  events  of  Charlemagne’s  life  at  this 
period  ;  it  was  one  of  constant  w«ar  and  tumult,  and  we  arc  astonished 
that  amid  his  numerous  hostile  expeditions  the  busy  warrior  could  find 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  welfare  of  his  people.  Yet  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  his  projects 
of  national  instruction,  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  succeeding  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Alcuin  attended  Charle¬ 
magne  in  many  of  his  exjKiditions  ;  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  his 
influence  with  the  king  subservient  to  the  interests  of  his  native  country; 
and  after  remaining  about  eight  years  in  France,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
York.  Charlemagne  begged  him  to  come  hack  speedily,  and  make  the 
court  of  France  his  lasting  home  ;  a  request  to  which  Alcuin  w’as  willing 
to  consent,  if  he  could  make  it  consistent  with  his  duties  to  his  native 
country  :  *  Although,’  he  said,  *  I  possess  no  small  inheritance  in  my  ow'n 
countr)’,  I  will  willingly  resign  it,  and  in  poverty  scr\’e  thee,  and  remain 
with  thee  ;  let  it  be  thy  care  to  obtain  the  permission  of  my  king  and  my 
bishop.* — pp.  351,  352. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Alcuin  and  liis  brother  literati  adopting, 
like  the  literary  men  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
classical  names.  Alcuin  took  that  of  Flaccus  Albinus,  lliculf  of 
Mentz  received  the  pastoral  name  of  Damietas,  while  to  another 
friend  was  given  the  title  of  Ilomerus.  Alenin’s  last  days  were 
spent  in  France, — 

‘  On  the  whole,  the  life  and  w’ritings  of  Alcuin  hold  a  less  important 
place  in  the  literary’  history  of  England  than  might  have  been  supposed. 
\V  ilbrord  and  Boniface  and  their  companions,  struggling  to  dispel  the 
dark  cloud  of  ignorance  which  then  enveloped  the  greater  portion  of 
Europe,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ^vith  unceasing  perseverance 
through  so  manv  tribes  of  barbarians,  never  cease  to  be  English,  and 
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stand  in  bold  relief  on  the  picture  of  events.  Alcuin,  who  followed  the 
missionaries  in  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  after  their  work  was  done, 
loses  his  nationality  amid  the  civilization  and  urbanity  which  surrounded 
the  court  of  the  first  Frankish  emperor.  His  countrymen  never  forgot 
to  be  proud  of  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne.  But  he  soon  ceased  to 
be  identified  with  them,  and,  becoming  engaged  in  politics  with  which 
England  had  little  concern,  and  in  theological  disputes  to  which  his 
native  huid  was  still  more  a  stranger,  he  possessed  little  of  English  beside 
his  education.  The  influence  of  his  writings  upon  his  countrymen  was 
ronse(iuentlv  not  great :  for  they  had  more  profound  theologians  among 
the  fathers  of  their  own  church,  and  Bede  was  still  looked  up  to  ivs  the 
teacher  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.’ — pp.  361,  36*2. 


The  disastrous  invasions  of  tlie  Danes,  wlio  with  fire  and 
sword  laid  waste,  at  tlic  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  England,  caused  the  ruin  of  Saxon  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  libraries,  many  of  them  much  more  extensive  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe,  were  unsparingly  burnt ; 
and  the  very  attachment  to  those  cherished  books,  which  caused 
so  many  a  prelate  to  enshrine  them  in  silver,  ivory,  and  even 
gold  coverings,  rendered  their  destruction  inevitable.  A  period 
of  incessant  war  with  the  invaders,  and  of  sanguinary  civil  con¬ 
tests  followed,  and  it  w  as  not  until  the  time  w  hen  iVlfred,  having 
subjugated  the  Danes,  liad  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  more 
peaceful  duties  of  tlie  '  cyning,’  that  Saxon  literature  revived 
again.  The  exertions  of  this  illustrious  monarch  were  indeed 
unremitting.  Not  only  did  he  found  schools,  and  patronize 
learned  men,  and  encourage  the  w  riting  of  books,  but  he  stands 
foremost  in  the  list  of  royal  authors ;  while  anxious  to  difluse 
the  benefits  of  learning  as  widely  as  lie  could,  lie  wrote  not  in 
Eatiii,  but  in  his  native  tongue.  In  order  to  make  his  subjects 
more  generally  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  he  translated 
the  historical  w’ork  of  Orosius ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  English 
.  histor}^,  he  translated  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  For  his 
clergy,  he  translated  Pope  Gregory’s  ‘  Pastorale,’  and  as  a  con¬ 
solation  to  himself  during  long  illness,  he  translated  that 
favourite  book  of  the  middle-ages,  Boethius’  ‘  Consolations 
of  Philosophy.’  Alfred  also  eompiled  a  kind  of  Handbook, 
exmsisting  of  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  notices  of  passing  events. 

hiteresting  w'ork,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
dham  of  Mahusbur}",  has  however  been  lost. 


^  Alfred  s  translations  are  executed  wdth  much  spirit.  As  he  tells  us 
himself,  he  ‘  sometimes  inteqirets  word  for  word,  and  sometimes  meaii- 
ing  for  meaning  ;  ^  and  he  not  unfrequently  inserted  passages  of  his  owti* 
Ine  inost  interesting  of  his  works  in  respect  to  this  latter  point  are,  hi;* 
Boethius,  containing  several  verv  remarkable  additions,  and 
us  rosius,  in  the  geographical  part  of  which  he  has  given  the  valuahlc 
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narratives  of  two  northern  navi«2:ators,  Ohterc  and  Wulfstan,  whom  he 
had  personally  examined.  In  point  of  style,  Alfrcd’.s  translations  may 
l)e  considered  as  the  purest  specimens  we  j)ossess  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose.* 
— p.  397. 

The  following  extracts,  literally  translated  by  Mr.  Wright 
from  the  jmdace  to  his  translation  of  the  ‘  Pastorale/  will,  we 
doubt  not,  gratify  our  readers. 

‘  Alfred  the  king  greets  affectionately  and  friendly  bishop  Wulsige  his 
worthy,  and  I  hid  thee  know,  that  it  occurred  to  me  very  often  in  my 
mind,  what  kind  of  wise  men  there  formerly  were  throughout  the  Englisli 
nation,  as  well  of  the  spiritual  degree  as  of  Laymen,  and  how  hap])y  times 
there  were  then  among  the  English  peo]>le,  and  how  the  kings  who  then 
had  the  government  of  the  peoj>le  obeyed  God  and  his  Evangelists,  and 
how  they  both  in  their  j)eacc  and  in  their  war,  and  in  their  government, 
held  them  at  home,  and  also  spread  their  nobleness  abroad,  and  how  thev 
then  flourished  Jis  well  in  war  as  in  wisdom  ;  and  also  the  religious  orders 
how  earnest  they  were  both  about  doctrine  and  about  learning,  and  about 
all  the  services  that  they  owed  to  God  ;  and  how  ])eople  abroad  came 
hither  to  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom  and  teaching,  and  how  we  now 
must  obtain  them  from  without  if  we  must  have  them.  So  clean  it  was 
ruined  amongst  the  English  people,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side 
the  Humber  who  could  understand  their  service  in  English,  or  declare 
forth  an  epistle  out  of  Latin  into  English  ;  and  I  think  that  there  were 
not  many  beyond  Humber.  So  few  such  there  were,  that  I  cannot  think 
of  a  single  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  began  to  reign.  To 
God  Ahi.ighty  he  thanks,  that  we  now  have  any  teacher  in  stall.  Tlierc- 
forc  I  hid  thee  that  thou  do  as  I  believe  thou  wilt,  that  thou,  whopourest 
out  to  them  these  worldly  things  as  often  as  thou  mayest,  that  thou 
bestow  the  wisdom  which  God  gave  thee  wherever  thou  mayest  bestow  it. 
Tliink  what  kind  of  punishments  shall  come  to  us  for  this  world,  if  wi* 
neither  loved  it  ourselves  nor  left  it  to  other  men.  We  have  loved  only 
the  name  of  being  Christians,  and  very  few  the  duties.  When  1  thought 
of  all  this,  then  I  thought  also  how  1  saw,  before  it  wiw  all  spoiled  and 
burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout  all  the  Enghsh  nation  were  filled 
with  treasures  and  hooks,  and  also  with  a  great  multitude  of  God’s 
senants,  and  yet  they  knew  very  little  fruit  of  the  hooks,  because 
they  could  understand  nothing  of  them,  because  they  were  not 
written  in  their  own  language ;  as  they  say  our  elders,  who  held 
these  ])laces  before  them,  loved  wisdom,  and  through  it  obtained  wcjil 
and  left  it  to  us.  Here  people  may  yet  see  their  j)ath,  hut  we  can¬ 
not  follow  after  them,  because  we  have  lost  both  weal  and  wisdom  by 
reason  of  our  unwillingness  to  stoop  to  their  track.  When  1  thought  of 
all  this,  then  I  wondered  greatly  that  none  of  the  excellent  wise  men 
who  were  formerly  in  the  English  nation  and  had  fully  learned  all  the 
hooks,  w’ould  translate  any  part  of  them  into  their  own  native  language  ; 
hut  I  then  soon  again  answered  myself  and  said,  they  did  not  think  tJiat 
ever  men  w’ould  become  so  careless  and  learning  so  decay.  They  there¬ 
fore  willingly  let  it  alone,  and  would  that  more  wisdom  were  in  this  land, 
the  more  languages  we  knew,  llien  I  considered  how*  the  law  was  first 
luund  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  again  the  Greeks  learnt  it,  then  they 
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transliited  it  all  into  their  own  speech,  and  also  all  other  books ;  and 
also  the  Latin  people  aftenvards,  as  soon  as  they  had  learnt  it  they  trans- 
lated  it  all  through  wise  interpreters  into  their  owni  tongue  ;  and  also  all 
other  Christian  people  translated  some  part  of  them  into  their  own 
tongue ;  and  also  all  other  Christian  peo])le  translated  some  part  of  them 
into  their  own  languages.  Therefore  it  appears  to  me  better,  if  you  think 
so,  that  we  also  some  books  which  seem  most  needful  for  all  men  to 
understand,  that  we  translate  them  into  that  language  that  we  can  all 
understand,  and  cause,  as  we  very  eju^ily  may  with  God’s  help,  if  we 
have  the  leisure,  that  all  the  youth  that  is  now  in  the  English  nation  of 
free  men,  such  as  have  wealth  to  maintain  themselves,  may  he  ])ut  to 
learning,  while  they  can  em])loy  themselves  on  nothing  else,  till  at  hr^t 
they  can  read  well  English  writing.’ — pp.  397 — 399. 

The  example  of  so  illustrious  a  teacher  told  witli  success  upon 
his  clergy ;  but  his  thanes  appear  to  have  been  too  devoted  to 
the  battlefield  and  the  meadcup  to  have  heeded  the  exhortations 
even  of  an  Alfred ;  and  lie  takes  his  ])laee  as  the  solitary  lay- 
writer,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 

Although  learning  partially  revived  in  England,  the  elcrgy  of 
the  later  period  fell  far  below  their  j)redcccssors,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inferiority  of  their  w  orks,  but  in  their  general  elni- 
racter.  The  age  of  llcde  and  Aldhelin  had  ])assc(l  away,  and 
that  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  succeeded,  and  the  clergy  became  far 
more  anxious  *  to  lift  up  their  mitred  fronts  in  court,’  than  to 
instruct  their  catechumens,  or  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 
The  account  of  Dunstan  in  the  volume  before  us  is  very  excel¬ 
lent.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  almost  universal 
talents ;  but  we  think  it  certain  that,  from  an  early  age,  he  la¬ 
boured  under  mental  aberration,  which  was  both  luodilied  and 
increased  by  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  lienee  the  wild  hallucinations — the  visions  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  conflicts  with  the  author  of  evil — which  his 
marvelling  friends  heard  from  his  lips  w  ith  such  awful  interest, 
and  which  his  chronicler  so  minutely  records,  llis  mechanical 
genius  was  great,  and  the  solitude  and  misery  of  his  wretched 
scarcely  larger  than  a  grave,  and  sunk  almost  as  deep  in 
the  earth — were  beguiled  by  the  practice  of  various  arts  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  skill. 

Dunstan  was  distinguished  hy  his  fondness  for  science  and  the  nio- 
chanicjd  arts,  and  he  was  prohahlv  accpiainted  with  many  instruinent> 
and  modes  of  proceeding  which,  though  their  principle  is  now  well  un- 
derstiKxl,  were  then  believed  to  he  the  work  of  superhuman  agency. 
His  hiopp^ipher  has  prescA’cd  one  of  the  incidents  that  drew  upon  Dun¬ 
stan  the  charge  of  magic.  It  seems  that  before  he  left  the  court  of 
Ethelstan,  he  had  invented  a  bar])  which  played  spontaneously.  A  noble 
lady,  named  Ethelw*ynn,  wdio  was  acquainted  with  his  skill  in  drawing 
and  design,  l>egged  his  assistaiu'e  in  ornamenting  a  handsome  stole. 
Dunstan,  as  usual,  carried  with  him  his  bar]),  which,  when  he  entered 
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the  apartment  of  the  ladies,  he  hung  beside  the  wall ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  work  they  were  astonished  by  stmins  of  excellent  music  which 
issued  from  the  instrument.  Dunstan  had  in  his  cell  a  forge,  at  which 
he  manufactured  the  articles  of  metal  that  were  necessiu^'  for  the  use  or 
ornament  of  the  church,  while  he  rendered  similar  services  to  the  people 
who  visited  him.  He  was  skilful,  idso,  in  writing  and  painting,  (or  illu¬ 
minating,)  and  frequently  j)ractised  these  arts  in  his  cell;  while  at  times 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  gave  place  to  that  of  his  harp,’ — pp.  448,  44I>. 

The  strong  partiality  of  the  Saxon  clergy  to  the  mechanical 
arts  is  worthy  of  notice.  Benedict  IBscop,  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  journeyed  through  Gaul  to  seek  stone-masons  to  construct 
a  church  in  tlie  Roman  style — tlie  churches  of  the  Saxons  luiving 
previously  been  built  of  rude  logs — and  to  him  we  also  owe  the 
introduction  of  glass  windows.  Sul)se(|ucntly  he  proceeded  to 
Rome  to  collect  hooks  and  pictures  ^  to  present  to  the  eyes  of 
those  w  ho  could  not  read  the  principal  portions  of  scripture  his¬ 
tory  /  and  no  less  than  five  journeys  did  he  perform  to  introduce 
among  his  barbarous  and  unlettered  countrymen  the  arts  and 
benelits  of  an  advanced  civilization.  In  the  following  century 
we  find  Boniface  aiding  with  his  own  hands  to  build  and  cadorn 
the  churches  w  hich  he  founded  in  pagan  Germany ;  and  Sw  ithun, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  active  in  restoring  the  churches  in  his  dio¬ 
cese,  and  superintending  the  construction  of  a  bridge  with  stone 
arches — most  probably  the  tirst  in  England — on  the  castcni  side 
of  Winchester.  Ethehvald,  a  subsequent  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  pupil  of  Dunstan,  w  as  also  distinguished  for  his  architectu¬ 
ral  skill.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  music,  too,  he  w’as  a 
proficient;  and  the  same  prelate  that  taught  in  the  school, 
preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  gave  counsel  in  the  Svitena 
gemot,^  cast  the  bells,  and  adorned  the  church  with  liis  own 
liands.  Ethclwald  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  man ;  wiien 
his  diocese  was  suffering  under  the  visitation  of  famine  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  he  ordered  all  the  church  j)late  to  be  broken  up  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  money,  observing,  that  gold  and  silver  were  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  feeding  the  poor  than  in  administering  to  the  pride  of 
the  clergy.  The  last  fifty  years  of  the  Saxon  period  present  no 
writers  of' eminence  ;  andtliose  w  ho  close  the  seiies  were  of  Nor¬ 
man  birth,  although,  as  inhabitants  of  England,  they  take  their 
place  in  the  list.  Some  of  the  latest  Saxon  writers,  how  ever,  a:c 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  opinions  they  maintained  respecting 
transubstantiation.  On  this  point  their  views  w  ere  opposed  to  the 
Norman  theologians ;  but  we  lament  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  following  extract  from  an  Anglo- 
^axon  homily  of  Alfred  Bata  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  po¬ 
pular  style  of  address,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  their  opinions  on 
tills  subject. 
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*  Christ  himself  consecrated  the  housel  before  his  passion  ;  he  hlesscnl 
and  brake  in  pieces  the  bread,  saving  thus  to  his  holy  apostles  :  ‘  Kat 
this  bread,  it  is  my  body  and  he  again  blessed  a  cup  with  wine,  sjiying 
to  them  thus :  ‘  I)rink  all  of  this,  it  is  my  own  blood  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  is  poured  out  for  many  in  forgiveness  of  sins.*  The  Lord 
who  consecrated  the  housel  before  his  passion,  and  Siiith  that  tlie  bread 
was  his  owm  body,  and  that  the  wine  was  truly  his  blood,  he  consecrates 
daily  through  the  hands  of  his  priests  bread  to  his  body,  and  wine  to  his 
blood  in  a  spiritual  mystery,  as  we  read  in  books.  The  lively  bread 
nevertheless  is  not  bodily  the  same  body  in  which  Christ  suffered,  nor  is 
the  holy  wine  the  Saviour’s  blood  which  was  poured  out  for  us  in  bodily 
form  ;  but  in  spiritiud  meaning  each  is  truly,  the  bread  his  body,  and 
the  wine  also  his  blood,  as  was  the  heavenly  bread  which  we  call  manna.’ 
— pp.  497 — 198. 

In  closing  this  volume,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  AVinglit  to  express 
our  high  gratification.  The  work  forms  an  admirable  epitome 
of  the  literary  history  of  an  ill-known  peri('d,  and  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  general  study  of  Saxon  history  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  AVe  are  always  gratified  at  the  appcariince  of  such  works, 
and  we  wish  we  could  awaken  among  our  brethren  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  taste  for  antiipiari.an  studies.  It  has  been  unwise  in  dis¬ 
senters  to  leave  so  important  a  department  of  literature  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies ;  for  many  a  weapon  well  fitted  to  do 
good  service  in  our  cause  may  be  drawn  from  tlie  armory  of 
the  middle  ages. 

It  mav  be  well  for  the  ill-informed  churchman  to  taunt  the 
dissenter  with  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  and  the  equally  ill- 
informed  dissenter  may  acquiesce  in  what  he  may  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  an  historical  fact ;  but  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  period,  which  was  the  birth  time  of  all  that  is  most  va¬ 
luable  in  our  institutions,  our  literature,  our  national  character, 
will  show  that  that  period  was  also  the  birth  time  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle.  Receiving,  as  did  the  rising  nations  of  modern 
Kurope,  every  temporal  gift — laws,  arts,  literature,  even  lan¬ 
guages — from  the  hands  of  ^thc  church,^  it  would  have  been 
ungrateful  indeed,  if  her  earliest  children,  those  Avho  owed 
everv’  thing  in  ‘  the  life  that  now  is’  to  her  fostering  kindness, 
had  not  bowed  down  in  heartfelt  devotion  before  her.  Rnt 
those  days  passed  away ;  society  became  modified  by  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  new'  elements,  and  a  church  which  had  been  the  bene¬ 
factress  of  an  earlier  race,  began  to  exercise  tyrannical  rule. 
Then  was  it  that  the  voluntary  principle  sprang  forth ;  and  its 
importance  was  recognised  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  pontifl's  ;  and 
in  his  patronage  of  tlie  mendicant  orders — orders  whose  distinc¬ 
tive  principle  it  was,  that  the  preacher  should  wholly  subsist  on 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  his  fioek — he  proved  how  influential 
he  believed  that  principle  might  become.  The  triumphant  pro- 
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^rcss  of  these  orders  in  England  shewed  also  how  congenial  was 
that  principle  to  oiir  forefathers ;  and  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present  day  the  Nonconformist  may  trace  his  descent. 

A  new  party  in  the  Established  Church  has  been  claiming 
for  her  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  earliest  records  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  dissenters  have  tacitly  allowed  that 
claim.  But  let  the  dissenter  enter  into  the  lists  with  those 
claimants  who  try  to  eke  out  their  short  genealogy  by  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  richly-blazoned  *  family  tree'  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  Latin  church,  and  he  can  show  that  the 
notion  of  a  strictly  national  establishment,  whose  priests  coidd 
ministcronly  within  the  precincts  of  her  own  altars,  and  who  should 
thrust  away  from  their  pale,  as  unauthorized  intruders,  the 
wisest,  the  worthiest,  the  most  influential,  not  only  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  clerg}',  but  even  of  those  established  within  a  diticrent 
part  of  their  own  land,  was  an  anomaly,  of  which  the  clergy,  even 
in  Saxon  times  (their  great  stronghold,)  would  have  been  ashamed. 
One  church  alone,  was  acknowledged  during  the  middle  ages;  j.iid 
while  among  the  various  nations  which  formed  its  separate  parts 
many  diversities  of  ritual  prevailed,  an  interchange  of  brotherly 
oflices  continued  among  all  its  members ;  and,  as  we  have  fre- 
(picntly  seen  in  the  volume  now  before  us — to  go  no  farther — 
tlic  Saxon  prelate  became  ruler  of  a  diocese  in  France  or  (}cr- 
inany ;  and  tlie  Frank,  the  Lombard,  the  Roman,  the  native  of 
the  far  East,  as  common  members  of  tlic  AVcstcrn,or  Latin  Church, 
sat  down  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  there  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  the  Saxon  clergy  to 
which  we  would  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  their  clerical 
admirers — it  is  to  their  diversified  attainments.  We  have  had 
volumes  by  the  score,  and  tracts  well  nigh  reaching  to  a  hun¬ 
dred,  all  show  ing  forth  the  excellencies  of  the  Tractarian  system, 
and  denouncing  with  appropriate  bitterness  its  opponents. 
What  if  these  reverend  polemics  took  up  the  pencil,  the  ham¬ 
mer,  or  tlic  graver  instead?  Tlic  effect  of  tlic  arts  in  softening 
asperities  is  of  classical  authority,  and  who  might  tell  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  a  richly-painted  cast  window,  an  elaborately-chased 
communion-service,  a  dclicately-cliiscllcd  font,  the  work  of  cle¬ 
rical  hands,  might  have  even  upon  those  most  opposed  to  the 
church !  The  influence  upon  the  reverend  artists,  too,  would  be 
beneficial.  They  might  chance  to  find  out  that  variety  may 
subsist  with  perfect  harmony,  and  that  blended  diversities  arc 
preferable  to  a  dull  aimless  uniformity.  For  those  who  might 
not  possess  the  artistic  skill  of  the  jiaintcr  or  sculptor,  w  e  might 
recommend  the  humbler  arts,  which,  nevertheless,  claim  Saxon 
episcopal  example;  and  then,  while  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  its 
votaries  would  derive  an  additioiud  sanctity,  tre  should  save  no 
♦‘mall  sum  in  church-rates. 


Art.  VII.  Personal  Observations  on  Sindh,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Us 
Inhabitants,  and  its  Productive  Capabilities ;  with  a  Sketch  of  Us 
History,  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Events,  and  an  Account  of  the  Con¬ 
nexion  of  the  British  Government  with  that  Country,  By  T.  Postans, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bt.  Captain.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  history  of  our  Indian  possessions  is  anything  but  flattering 
to  our  national  character.  It  narrates  one  long  tissue  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  aggression,  in  which  military  power  and  diplomatic  skill 
have  been  unscrupulously  employed  to  effect  the  ends  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  sordid  policy.  From  the  rise  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
empire  to  the  present  day,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  interval,  or 
to  select  any  important  event,  which  does  not  furnish  materials 
for  deep  humiliation  and  shame.  Forgetful  of  the  professions 
iiiiidc  at  home,  regardless  alike  of  the  sanctions  of  religion  and 
the  obligations  of  political  morality,  intent  only  on  the  extension 
of  territory  and  the  augmentation  of  revenue,  oiu*  rulers  have 
perpetrated  or  connived  at  crimes  which  may  well  make  believers 
in  an  overruling  Providence  tremble.  It  was  not  simply  under 
the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  that  deeds  were  perpe¬ 
trated  bv  our  countrvTnen  in  India  which  rival  the  atroci- 
tics  of  Spain  in  America.  Both  before  and  since  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  East  wxre  entrusted  to  that  great  bad  man,  the 
same  unscrupulous  policy  has  characterised  our  procedure, 
and  the  events  which  have  recently  transpired  testify  that, 
with  some  modification  of  external  aspect,  it  is  continued  to 
this  day.  The  indifiercncc  with  which  the  misgovcrnmciit 
of  the  East  is  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen, 
is  one  of  the  w  orst  symptoms  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
public  mind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  proprietors 
of  India  Stock  are — wdth  few  honourable  exceptions  —  little 
disposed  to  censure  the  system,  w’hich  promises  to  replenish 
their  treasury,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  either 
ignorant  of  w  hat  is  enacted  under  their  name,  or  willing  to  con¬ 
nive  at  the  crime  on  account  of  the  martial  glory  wdlh  which  it  is 
encircled.  \\  hether  we  look  to  China,  to  Affghan,  or  to  Sindh, 
we  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  po¬ 
licy  which  has  been  pursued.  The  old  plea  of  political  necessity 
has  of  course  been  urged,  but  its  hollowness  is  now  too  well 
known  to  deceive  even  the  most  credulous,  and  a  general  feeling 
of  indignation  has,  in  consequence,  been  aw^akened  amongst  the 
more  thoughtful  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  community.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  pur|)osc  at  present  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
these  mattci*s.  ^^  e  shall  have  other  opportunities  for  entering 
on  them  more  fully,  and  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
'ohunc  before  us,  and  more  particularly  to  the  details  wliich  it 
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affords  illustrative  of  the  character,  couditioii,  iiistitutioiis,  and 
prospects  of  the  people  against  whose  independence  the  arms  of 
our  countrymen  have  been  latest  directed.  Evciy^  one  has  heard 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Sindh  country  by  Lord  Ellenborougli, 
and  apart  from  the  strife  of  faction,  no  difference  of  opinion  ex¬ 
ists  respecting  it.  Waiving  the  fearful  questions  to  which  this 
new  step  in  the  history  of  British  aggression  gives  rise,  we  shall 
seek  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  history  and  con¬ 
dition  of  a  people  now  intimately  connected  with  our  empire, 
and  destined  probably  to  be  a  source  of  perplexity  and  weakness 
to  our  Indian  government. 

The  territory  of  Sindh  lies  between  the  23d  and  29th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  67th  to  70th  degrees  of  east  longi¬ 
tude,  having  the  river  Indus  nearly  in  its  centre.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower,  or  Northern  and  Southern  Sindh,  eacli 
of  these  divisions  being  distinctly  marked  by  physical  pccidi- 
aritics.  The  climate  is  intensely  sultry,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  country  being  exposed  during  a  considerable  part  of  tlic 
year  to  the  inundations  of  the  Indus,  is  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
The  hot  and  cold  seasons  follow  eacli  other  so  rapidly  that  spring 
and  autumn  are  unknown.  The  former  lasts  from  March  to 
September,  and  during  the  latter,  ice  is  by^  no  means  uncommon 
in  Upper  Sindh,  and  the  Biluchi  hills  are  covered  with  snow. 
The  geographical  features  of  the  country  arc  perpetually 
changing. 

*  Towns,  once  of  commercial  importance,  are  now  no  longer  valuable 
for  the  objects  of  traffic  :  the  facilities  afforded  hv  the  river  being  with¬ 
drawn,  and  its  advantages  lost,  ports  which  were  resorted  to  for  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Indus  are  ruined  and  abandoned  ;  and  portions  at 
some  periods  cultivated  and  productive,  are,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
space  of  time,  often  converted  into  desert  tracts.  Thd  natund  sloth  of 
the  natives  of  Sindh  induces  them  always  to  choose  their  localities  near 
the  river,  where  subsistence  is  easily  obtained,  and  in  this  way  they  often 
suffer,  for  whole  villages  are  in  the  course  of  a  season  swept  away  by 
its  torrent.  The  noise  of  the  falling  hanks  of  the  Indus,  when  heard 
upon  the  stream  during  a  calm  night,  resembles  the  constant  discharge 
of  distant  artillery.* — p.  18. 

Their  towns,  of  which  Ilvdcrabad  constitutes  the  modem 
capital,  arc  far  from  attractive,  possessing  all  the  repulsive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  East  witliout  the  splendour  and  amplitude  by  which 
some  oriental  cities  are  distinguished.  Their  general  features 
arc  thus  described  by  Capt.  Postans. 

‘  There  is  ver\'  little  deviation  in  the  general  character  of  the  towns  in 
Sindh  :  nearly  all  are  surrounded  w’ith  walls,  which  arc  intended  to  he 
fortifications,  but  are  of  a  ver\’  rude  kind,  and  in  complete  disrepair, 
being  built  of  mud,  about  twentv  feet  high,  and  pierced  for  matchlocks  ; 
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in  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  bastion  or  citadel  overlooking  the  sur- 
rounding  country.  Tlie  Jutts  and  pastoral  classes  fold  their  flocks  out¬ 
side,  under  the  walls,  against  which  they  build  their  reed  huts. 
Ever)’  place  in  Sindh  swarms  with  village  curs,  the  Pariahs  of  India ; 
and  these,  in  the  absence  of  any  police,  are  valuable,  as  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  and  vigilant  watch.  Tlie  Wands,  or  moveable  villages  of  the  pas- 
toral  population,  are  generally  composed  of  reed  mats  stretched  across 
rough  boughs  of  the  tamarisk  :  such  are  also  the  materials  genemlly 
employed  by  the  fishermen  and  others  living  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
the  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  and  flat-roofed ;  in  the  cities  the 
dwellings  are  upper-roomed,  the  apartments  small  and  ill- ventilated.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  so  filthy  as  the  interior  of  a  Sindhian 
town  :  every  inhabitant  makes  a  common  sewer  of  the  front  of  his 
dwelling ;  the  narrow  passage,  scarcely  admitting  a  laden  camel,  is  nearly 
bUxrkcd  up  with  dung  heaps,  in  which  recline  in  lazy  ease  packs  of  fat 
Pariah  dogs,  from  whom  the  stranger,  particularly  a  Christian  (they  luc 
true  Moslems  these  dogs,)  need  expect  little  mercy.  Flies  are  so  plcn- 
tiful,  that  the  children’s  faces  are  nearly  hidden  by  them,  and  it  is 
utterly  impnicticable  in  a  butcher’s  or  grocer’s  shop  to  disceni  a  particle 
of  what  is  exposed  for  sale.  Add  to  these  mere  outlines,  crowded  streets 
of  filthy  people,  an  intolerable  stench,  and  a  sun  which  would  roast  an 
egg,  some  hunt  idea  may  lie  formed  of  a  Sindhian  tow  n  or  city :  the  in- 
hal)itants  generally  sleep  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  for  coolness. 

*  One  main  street  constituting  the  bazajir  is  always  a  princi])al  feature 
in  a  place  of  any  size.  Tliese  bazaars  have  mats  and  other  coverings 
stretching  from  house  to  house,  as  a  protection  against  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun.  Except  the  baziuirs  of  Grand  Cairo,  few  places  of  a  similar 
kind  present  such  vivid,  strange,  and  yet  interesting  groups,  as  the  great 
street  of  Shikarpiir,  frequented  as  it  is  by  the  merchants  of  both  Central 
Asia  and  those  of  Eastern  and  Western  India  ;  the  full  pressure  of 
business  genendly  Uikes  place  about  four  o’clock  ;  and  then  amidst  clouds 
of  dust,  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  stifling  closeness,  and  amid  the 
loud  din  of  perfect  chapmanship,  may  be  seen  some  of  the  most  cluu'ae- 
teristic  featuri's  of  the  society  of  the  Eiist. 

‘  The  haughty  Moslem,  mounted  on  his  fine  Khorassan  steed,  deco¬ 
rated  with  rich  trappings,  himself  wearing  the  tall  Sindhian  cap  of  rich 
brigade,  ai\d  a  scarf  of  gold  and  silk,  jostles  through  the  crowd,  between 
whom  a  way  is  tqx'ned  by  the  Sindhiim  soldiers,  w’ho  precede  and  follow 
him ;  then  follows  the  Aft’ghan,  wdth  a  dark  blue  scarf  cast  over  his 
breast,  his  long  black  hair  falling  in  masses  on  his  shoulders,  his  olive 
check  tinted  by  the  mountain  breeze,  and  his  eve  full  of  fire  and  resolve. 
\\  e  have  jdso  the  Seyud  of  Pishin  in  his  goat’s-hair  cloak,  the  fair 
Herati,  the  merchant  of  Candaliar,  with  flowing  garments  and  many- 
coloured  turban,  the  tidl  Patan  with  heavv  sword,  and  mien  calculated  to 
court  offence,  while  among  the  rest  is  the  filthy  Sindhian,  and  the  small, 
luisenible-looking,  cringing  Hindu,  owning  perhaps  lacs  in  the  neigh- 
Inniring  streets,  but  fearing  the  exactions  of  the  Amirs.  These  present 
a  fair  sample  of  the  grou])s  who  crowd  the  principal  street  of  Shikarpur ; 
but  we  miss  the  wild  Biluchi  with  his  plaited  hair  and  ponderous  turban, 
his  sword,  matchlock,  and  high-bred  mare  ;  but  the  freebooter  of  the 
desert  loves  not  cities,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  them.’ — pp.  33 — 36. 
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Tlic  Bilucbis,  who  are  the  dominant  party  in  Sindh,  are  the 
latest  compierors  of  the  country,  liaving  been  tempted  by  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Indus  to  cmigi’atc  from  their  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  to  the  westward.  ^  They  arc  feudatory  holders  of  the  soil, 
an  indolent  and  insolent  race,  before  whom  even  the  late  ruling 
princes  were  obliged  to  quail ;  for  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
looking  upon  the  country  as  their  own,  their  chiefs  being  in  a 
measure  elective,  they  exercised  unbounded  controul  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  constituting  a  com¬ 
plete  military  despotism.’ 

The  ancient  practice  of  vesting  authority  in  the  head  of  the 
tribe  is  perpetuated  amongst  the  Bilucbis.  Their  opinion  is  de¬ 
risive  on  all  questions,  and  is  paramount  to  that  of  any  other 
Power.  Their  love  of  field  sport  is  their  ruling  passion,  and  the 
cost  at  which  they  seek  its  indulgence  is  enormous.  The  country 
is  completely  sacrificed  to  it,  every  head  of  deer  killed  in  Sindh 
being  calculated  to  cost  800  rupees,  or  80/.  sterling. 

*Tlii?/  remarks  Capt.  Postans,  ‘  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration,  ])ut, 
on  the  contrary,  were  the  districts  occupied  by  dense  jungles  enclosed  as 
preserves,  and  now  only  devoted  to  the  wild  hoar,  tiger,  and  other  wild 
and  dangerous  animals,  cleared  for  the  purposes  of  fertility,  the  revenues 
of  Sindh  might  be  unlimited,  and  the  cost  of  the  game  must  therefore  be 
estimated  by  the  loss  the  country  sustains  to  preserve  it.  All  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Biluchis,  however,  are  willing  to  forego  anything  and  everv- 
thing  for  this  all-absorbing  occupation  ;  and  it  is  the  only  motive,  except 
war  or  jdunder,  which  will  rouse  them  from  their  general  love  of  ease. 
Tlieir  method  of  pursuing  these  s])orts  is,  among  the  inferior  chisscs,  with 
(logs  and  spears ;  but  with  the  ])rinces  and  chiefs  it  is  a  very  systematic 
and  luxurious  affair.  Tlie  Amirs,  seated  in  temporary  huts  erected  for 
the  occasion  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  enclosed  preser\’es,  have  the 
game  driven  towards  them  by  an  immense  crowd  of  men,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  being  collected  from  every  direction  Tor  this  pui'j)osc. 
'fhus  the  Hindu  is  forced  from  his  shop,  and  the  Mahomincdan  husband¬ 
man  from  his  plough,  and  detained  for  several  days  without  food,  or  a 
farthing  of  remuneration  for  their  services,  but  too  often  losing  their 
lives,  or  sustaining  serious  injuries,  merely  to  contribute  to  the  sport  of 
their  rulers.  Thus  driven  from  their  covert  by  the  yells  and  shrieks  of 
the  beaters,  who,  surrounding  the  sporting  grounds  armed  with  staves, 
and  loudly  beating  drums,  gradually  close  towards  the  centre,  the  ])oor 
frightened  brutes  in  the  preserves  make  towards  the  only  path  of  escape 
left  to  them,  which  is  an  opening  leading  directly  under  the  muzzles  ot 
the  matchlocks  of  the  sportsmen,  who  ])our  uj)on  them  a  destruc¬ 
tive  fire.  Tlie  nmss  and  variety  of  game  that  is  forced  from  the  shelter 
of  the  jungle  by  this  means  is  most  surprising,  for  not  only  d(K*s  it 
include  numerous  hogs  and  black  buck,  the  nobler  sport,  but  great 
vari(jties  of  smaller  game,  the  beautiful  cotah-paeba,  with  foxes,  hares, 
^c.  in  abundance.  Hawking  is  also  a  very  general  sport  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  Idack  partridge,  very  similar 
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in  plumage  to  that  of  Catch,  abounding  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.* — pp.  56,  57. 

The  population  of  Sindh  is  supposed  by  our  author  to  be 
overrated  at  a  million,  while  the  physical  condition  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  is  far  below  what  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
liave  led  an  obser>'er  to  expect.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ar- 
rive  at  any  accurate  conclusion,  as  the  people  are  thinly  scattered 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  our  means  of  observation 
arc  far  from  satisfactory.  Slavery,  under  a  mild  form,  exists 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
generally  betokens  the  misrule  by  which  their  government 
has  been  distinguished.  They  have  undergone  various  poli¬ 
tical  changes,  of  which  our  author  furnishes  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  : 

A.D. 

*  Ruled  by  Rruhmins  until  concjucrcd  by  Mahommedans  -  -  7 1 1 

A  possession  of  the  Khalif  of  the  Oiniade  dy misty  -  -  750 

CoiKiucred  from  them  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghuzui  -  -  -  1025 

Siimrah  tribe  attain  power  1054 

Sumahs  overthrow  the  Siimrahs  -  -  -  -  -  1351 

Comiuered  by  Shah  Reg  Urghim  -  -  -  -  -  1519 

llumayiin  Padsluih  places  the  country  under  contribution  -  1540 
Tirkhaiis  obtain  power  -------  1555 

Annexed  bv  Akbar  to  Delhi  -  -  -  -  -  -  1590 

Niir  Maliomed  Kalora  obtains  the  siibidarshij)  -  -  -  173G 

Nadir  Shah  invades  Sindh  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  1740 

Recomes  subject  to  the  Affghan  throne  -  -  -  -  1750 

Kalonis  overthrown  by  Talpurs  -  -  -  -  -  1786 

Comjucrcd  by  the  English  '------  1843.’ 

pp.  19G,  197. 

There  is  gocRl  reason  to  believe  that,  under  its  Hindu  posses¬ 
sors,  Sindh  constituted  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  extensive  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  but  it  rapidly  declined  under  tlie  Mohammedan  rule, 
and  its  original  inhabitants  have  never  since  recovered  the 
courage,  energy,  or  talents  by  w  hicli  their  forefathers  were  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Soi'ial  oppression,  wbich  never  fails  to  produce  moral  degradation, 
hiw  had  this  effect  etpially  upon  the  Copt  of  Egypt  and  the  Hindu  of 
Sindh.  Roth  once  professed  greater  purity  of  manners  and  strictness  of 
observance  in  morals  and  religion,  than  the  Moslems,  who  are  now  their 
musters ;  but  both  lire  now  ecjuallv  bad  in  all  that  should  distinguish 
them,  and  losing  the  better  features  of  their  oivn  character,  have  adopted 
the  worst  of  their  conquerors.’— p.  159. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  a  purely  military  despotism, 
conducted  on  feudal  principles,  ‘the  Amirs  being  the  heads  ol 
the  whole  system,  as  lords  of  the  soil ;  each  Riluclii,  or  nii- 
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litary  chieftain,  holding  jahgirs  or  ^auts  of  land,  and  bein" 
bound  to  render  fealty  and  service  for  the  same.'  These  chief¬ 
tains  held  controul  over  their  immediate  retainers,  whilst  they 
themselves  were  subject  to  conditions  strictly  analogous  to  those 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  Europe. 

*  Contemjdating  the  whole  system  in  Sindh,  it  w’as  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  ancient  feudal  government  of  our  own  early  period  of 
history,  and  not  much  more  barbarous  in  its  plan  and  effects.  Improve¬ 
ment  or  amelioration  can  have  no  place  in  such  a  govennnent :  the 
leading  policy  is  to  treat  all  other  nations  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ns 
likelv  to  interfere  wdth  the  selfish  and  exclusive  order  of  things,  exorbitant 
exactions  tuid  oppressions  on  all  classes  but  their  own,  distinguished  the 
Bihichi  faction ;  there  was  no  feeling  of  unanimity  between  them  and 
the  mass  of  the  people,  the  coiuiuerors  and  the  conquered.  Trade  and 
manufacture  languished,  and  the  country’,  with  its  great  caj)abilities,  was 
sacrificed  to  misgovernment.  Such  must  inevitably  be  the  result  of  the 
selfish  ])olicy  pursued,  and  a  further  conseciuence  was  that  apathetic  in¬ 
difference  in  the  people  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.’ — ]).  233. 

Of  the  chariictcr  of  tlic  Sindhiuii  chiefs,  the  following  sketch 
is  given  by  our  author,  which  appears  to  be  well  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  his  readers  : 

‘  A  general  review  of  the  characters  of  those  chiefs  collectively  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  to  semi-barbarism  and  its  attendant  evils  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  arrogance  may  be  attributed  the  mainspring  of  most  of  those 
errors  of  which  they  have  been  accused,  but  which  have  always  existed 
in  the  same  stage  and  state  of  society.  Thus  the  possession  of  a  fine 
and  wonderfully  capable  countiy,  whose  capacities  would  have  been 
developed  by  more  civilised  rulers,  wiis  looked  upon  by  these  only  as  a 
selfish  means  of  personal  gratification,  and  its  advantages  sacrific(‘d 
accordingly.  Mean  and  avaricious,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  their  possessions  by  excessive  taxation  on  skill  and  industry, 
were  the  vitid  faults  of  misgovennnent,  j)roving  at  the  same  time  how 
grossly  ignorant  and  short-sighted  a  system  they  ])ursiied.  As  feiida- 
tor\'  chiefs  of  a  conquered  country,  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
extensive  claims  of  their  ignorant  and  wfild  feudatories,  and  these  knew 
no  form  of  government,  and  cared  for  none  other  than  that  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  own  immediate  rights  and  interests.  The  sole  end  and 
aim  therefore  of  the  Sindhian  Amirs  w’as  to  hoard  up  riches,  conciliate 
their  retainers,  and  enjoy  themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  looking 
upon  all  ameliorating  and  improving  systems  as  interferences  agpiinst 
w’hich  they  were  bound  to  place  the  most  decided  barriers.  Though  by 
no  means  cruel — for  they  were  singularly  free  from  this  common  vice  of 
absolute  rulers — they  were  necessarily  arbitrary  and  despotic  to  the  mass 
of  their  subjects,  as  evinced  in  the  condition  of  the  latter,  which  w'as 
debited  and  degraded  under  the  svstem  of  government  pursued.  Un¬ 
ambitious  of  conquest  and  of  foreign  alliances,  they  looked  merely  to 
pass  as  independent  princes,  uncared  for  bv  other  states,  and  as  much  as 
possible  unknown!.  The  individual  merits  of  these  chiefs  apart  from 
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their  fuults,  which  were  those  of  circumstances,  consisted  in  tlic  exercise 
of  the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  aKva\  s  so  conspicuous  in  the  Hast, 
and  in  the  ruder  though  not  less  pleasing  qualities  of  hospitality,  urlm. 
nity,  and  gratitude  for  favours  conferred.  Of  the  few  distinguished 
British  officers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  closely  connected 
in  the  course  of  official  and  friendly  intercourse,  a  favourable  impression 
was  inviiriably  produce<l ;  and  though  our  first  visits  to  their  courts 
induced  feelings  of  contempt  for  their  want  of  candour  and  shallow 
artific'cs  to  conceal  their  childish  suspicion  of  our  puq)oscs,  these  feel- 
ings  were  succeede<l  in  after  years  by  more  generous  sentiments,  the 
result  of  a  libend  view  of  their  position  and  its  attendant  consecjuences. 
Judging  therefore  of  the  Amirs  of  Sindh,  whether  as  rulers  or  indivi- 
duals,  let  us  not,  as  members  of  a  highly  enlightened  and  civilised 
nation,  l)c  too  ready  to  condemn,  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
never-failing  consecjuences  of  a  rude  and  uncivilised  state  of  society, 
temper  our  verdict  with  liberality,  and  accord  that  consideration  whicli, 
from  our  many  advantages,  we  are  so  well  able  to  afford.’ — ])p.  ‘227 — 230. 

Our  connection  w  ith  Sindh  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian 
government  commenced  in  1758,  when  Ghillhim  Shall  Kalora 
gninted  an  order  to  Mr.  Sumption,  of  the  Company’s  service, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  his  territories.  Of  the 
events  which  followed  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speak, 
nor  shall  we  enter  into  the  brief  narrative  furnished  bv  our 
author  of  the  recent  invasion  and  compiest  of  the  country. 
Another  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  history  of  British  crime 
in  India,  ami  Lord  Ellenborough  w  ill  have  the  unenviable  honour 
of  being  associated,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  w  ith  acts  as 
ruthless  and  murderous  as  anv  which  have  disgraced  the  annals 
of  our  country.  He  may  probably  receive  the  thanks  of  a  par¬ 
tisan  legislature,  but  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
and  virtuous  of  all  classes  is  against  him.  We  envy  not  his  fame, 
and  would  not  be  implicated  in  the  guilt  which  his  policy  has 
contracted  for  all  the  wealth  and  honour  that  statesmen  can  coa¬ 
ler.  M  hen  will  the  subjects  of  Britain  arouse  themselves  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and  by  constituting  a  legislature 
fairly  expressive  ot  the  public  mind,  save  themselves  from  the 
guilt  ot  being  involved  in  transactions  so  deeply  criminal  as  those 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  East? 

We  thank  C'apt.  Postans  for  the  information  furnished  in  his 
\olume,  and  recommend  it  to  the  early  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  intelligent,  frank,  and  ho- 
mmrable  mind,  somewhat  inffuenced  it  mav  be — though  uncoii- 
seiously  by  professional  predilections  and  national  self-love. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Age  of  Great  Cities ;  or  Modern  Society  vieuH^d  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Intelligence,  Morals,  and  Religion,  Hy  Robert  Vuughun. 

D.D.  8vo.  p.  373.  London:  Jackson  &  Walford. 

Seven  centuries  ago,  the  aristocracy  of  this  kingdom  were  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  feudal 
power.  Castles,  whose  frowning  battlements  overawed  the  sur¬ 
rounding  popidation,  covered  the  land.  It  was  then  no  diflicult 
matter  for  the  mailed  hand  of  the  baron  to  seize,  as  spoil,  the 
choicest  possessions  of  his  vassjds.  So  inlluential  were  these 
nobles,  tliat  even  majesty  was  checked  by  them,  whilst  the 
little  towns,  struggling  into  existence,  were  scourged  by  their 
nipacity.  Commerce  was  held  in  the  greatest  contcmj)t,  and 
the  merchant  whose  industry  and  perseverance  had  si'curi'd 
an  ample  return  of  wealth,  became,  forthwith,  a  mark  for 
the  avarice  of  the  baron,  to  whose  exactions  he  was  subject, 
(iradually,  the  middle  or  trjiding  class  increased  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  Towns  assumed  a  greater  importance. 
Intelligence  cast  its  brightening  ray  over  the  long-gathered 
mists  of  the  dark  ages.  Feudal  tyranny  and  the  right  of  might 
struggled — but  unsuccessfully — with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Men  were  no  longer  content  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
serfdom.  They  claimed  that  the  rights  of  their  property  slionld 
he  respected,  and  that  their  bodies  and  lives  should  no  longer 
be  in  the  power  of  an  irresponsible  oligarchy.  Public  opinion — 
comparatively  weak  though  it  was — prevailed,  and  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  sought  other  methods  of  plundering  the  ‘  ignoble’  classes. 
The  mode  was  changed,  but  still  their  grasp  was  nnrelaxed.  A 
parliament,  composed  chiefly  of  landowners  and  the  descendants 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  liad  no  ditlieulty,  under  the  guise  of 
legislative  enactments,  in  securing  that  amount  of  support  w  hich 
had  been  previously  wrested  from  the  unwilling  boun/eois  by  tlu^ 
edge  of  the  sw  ord,  and  the  teiTors  of  the  dungeon.  \Vc  cannot 
look  back,  without  feelings  of  deep  mcljincholy,  u[)on  the  black 
details  of  corruption,  spoliation,  and  injustice,  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  acts  of  parliament,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  governmeut,  during  the  last  five  centuries.  The  results 
of  this  long  course  of  legislative  iniquity  arc  visible  everywhere 
around  us,  in  the  evils  \iuder  which  the  nation  is  groaning. 

With  the  growth  of  large  towns  arose  a  spirit  of  intelligence 
and  determination  strongly  opposed  to  the  selfish  views  of  the 
oligarchy.  Men  began  to  see  that  a  house  of  representatives,  in 
whose  election  the  main  body  of  the  people  had  no  voice,  w  as  a 
mockery.  They  no  longer  regarded  things  as  just,  because  they 
were  h;gal.  The  knowledge,  that  they  had  been  the  victims  of 
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the  sclfislincss  of  a  class,  led  to  the  demand  for  equal  rights  aiul 
a  full  representation.  The  aristocracy  were  forced  to  yield  to 
the  power  of  the  great  cities,  and  in  1832  another  epoch*  in  the 
historj^  of  the  decline  of  feudalism  was  reached.  We  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who  lightly  estimate  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  llcform  Bill.  It  enfranchised  the  citizens  of  many  great 
cities,  and  thereby  secured  an  immense  increase  of  popular 
iutluence  upon  the  governing  body  of  this  kingdom.  It  will 
thus  prove  to  be  only  the  stepping  stone  to  still  greater  changes, 
which  are  now  rising  in  the  politicjil  horizon,  and  will  ere  long 
accomplish  the  utter  destruction  of  feudal  injustice. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  above  retrospective  glance,  that 
great  cities  have  been  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  claims 
of  the  nobility.  Large  numbers  of  men  associated  together  in 
tow  us  require  no  protection  from  a  feirdal  superior,  and  there¬ 
fore  owe  him  no  gratitude,  and  are  disposed  to  yield  him  no 
service.  The  peaceful  tendency  of’  commerce  is  essentially 
opposed  to  the  feudal  or  military  spirit.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  aristocrtacy  have  no  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
rapid  progress  of  our  manufacturing  system.  That  which  adds 
to  the  comfort,  and  raises  the  social  position  of  the  mass,  is 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  with  hatred,  because  it  lessens  the 
intiucncc  of  the  privileged  classes.  ‘During  several  centuries,^ 
says  Dr.  Vaughan,  ‘  the  forms  and  the  spirit  which  characterize 
modern  society,  havx  been  making  their  way  into  the  place  of 
those  which  were  characteristic  of  society  in  the  middle  age. 
But  every  fresh  manifestation  of  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
new’,  has  become  the  occasion  of  a  deeper  jciilousy,  and  of  a  more 
active  hostility,  on  the  side  of  the  parties  adhering  to  the  old.’ 
Vain  attempts  are  consequently  made  to  restore  the  lordly  and 
priestly  power  of  former  times,  and  every  obstruction  is  pre- 
senU'd  to  the  progress  of  the  new  course  of  society.  The 
slightest  connexion  with  trade  is  accounted  a  degnulation,  and 
the  highest  rank  is  sullied,  if  its  possessor  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  descended  from  mercantile  forefathers.  (Ireat  cities  are 
denounced  as  great  evils,  and  the  wretchedness  and  deprtavity  ol 
the  civic  population  are  described  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
Lven  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  owes  everything  to  manufa<.‘turing 
industry,  and  who,  on  other  occasions,  has  fully  admitted  the 
vast  importance  of  commercial  prosperity,  so  far  forgot  himself, 
in  his  attempts  to  please  his  sullen  aristocratical  supporters,  Jis 
to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  this  country  becoming  covered  with  ‘  dull 
manufacturing  towns  connected  by  railw'ays.'  But  if  we  w  ish  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  bitter  hostility  manifested  by  the 
majority  of  oiur  legislators  towards  great  cities,  we  must  seek  it 
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in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  their  interests.  The  Morning  Post 
is  of  opinion  that  *  wliile  the  people  of  all  ranks,  or  all  degrees 
of  property,  in  the  crowded  manufactunng  districts,  are  what 
they  are,  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  that  they  should  be  tranquil, 
wise,  or  happy/  And  the  Standard  asserts,  that  ‘  England 
would  be  as  great  and  powerful,  and  all  useful  Englishmen 
would  be  as  rich  as  they  arc,  though  one  ruin  should  engulf  all 
the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  of  Great  Britain  When 
opinions  such  as  these  arc  promulgated  in  leading  journals,  and 
are  supported  by  honourable  gentlemen  and  noble  lords,  it 
becomes  important  that  the  public  should  be  made  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  wdth  the  characteristics  of  great  cities,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  they  arc  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
nation.  The  inquiry.^ — peculiarly  neccssmy  at  the  present  crisis, 
— is,  in  its  nature,  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  we  are 
therefore  highly  gratified  that  it  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
excellent  author  of  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Vaughai/s  is 
essentially  a  book  for  the  times.  It  displays  a  profundity  of 
thought,  an  aptness  of  illustration,  and,  in  many  passages,  an 
eloquence  of  diction,  w  hich  w  ill  amply  sustain  the  reputation  of 
its  author. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the 
important  suggestions  with  wdiich  liis  volume  abounds.  Wo 
propose,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  statements  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  and  physical  condition 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects — the  manufacturing 
iidiabitants  of  towns,  and  the  prandial  population  of  the  rural 
districts.  In  doing  this,  wx  shall  mainly  direct  our  observations 
to  the  state  of  things  in  this  kingdom ;  merely  premising,  that  the 
same  general  characteristics  arc  found  to  prevail,  under  various 
modifications,  in  other  countries. 

In  a  kingdom  where  the  education  of  children  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  ability  of  their  parents  to  support  school¬ 
masters,  it  must  be  ob\'ious  that  a  poor  and  scattered  population 
are  placed  in  a  most  disadviintageous  position.  Many  villages 
are  too  small  to  support  a  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  pre¬ 
tensions;  and  in  those  country  districts  which  can  boast  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  schoolmaster,  that  functionary  is  rarely  much  superior 
to  the  class  whom  he  has  to  instmet.  Men  of  ability  will  na¬ 
turally  seek  in  large  towns  for  a  profitable  sphere  for  their 
laboiu,  and  it  is  therefore  only  an  inferior  grade  of  teachers  who 
are  driven  to  the  rural  districts  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Towns,  too,  have  all  the  benefit  arising  from  the  competition  of 
schoolmasters,  w  ho  w  ill  naturally  strive,  by  superior  methods  of 
instruction,  and  by  greater  diligence  in  their  duties,  to  secure 
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more  extensive  support ;  whilst,  on  the  contrarv^,  the  single  in¬ 
structor  of  a  village  luis  no  stimulus  either  to  exertion  or  to  im¬ 
provement.  The  poor  monopoly  which  he  enjoys  has  the  natural 
effect  of  withering  his  energies. 

But  the  advantages  arising  from  the  association  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  towns  arc  not  confined  to  the  superiority  of  their  school¬ 
masters.  In  almost  every  large  city  we  find  that  benevolent 
individuals  have  established  and  endowed  schools  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  otherwise  be  left  without 
the  means  of  pronding  a  primary  education  for  their  children. 
These  institutions  for  gratuitous  instruction,  when  well  con¬ 
ducted,  are  of  immense  service  in  raising  the  intellectual  and 
moral  cluiracter  of  ci\ic  communities. 

In  towns  the  influence  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  is 
exerted  to  promote  education.  The  manufacturer  has  a  direct 
interest  in  doing  this.  He  knows  that  a  well-informed  man 
makes  the  best  sen  ant,  and  that  the  security  of  his  property  can 
best  be  presened  by  elevating  the  cluiracter  of  his  workpeople. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  and  landowners  have  no  such 
motives.  These  classes — ^^vith  few  honourable  exceptions — have 
never  evinced  any  great  anxiety  to  educate  the  agricultural  jh)- 
piilation.  IVhcn  they  have  found  that  means  of  instruction  have 
been  established,  then  they  have  used  their  influence  in  giving  a 
certain  direction  to  those  means.  Ignorance  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  but  if  the  ^^llagers  must  have  knowledge,  the  squire  and 
the  clergyman  arc  anxious  that  they  should  impaii:  it.  Dr. 
Vaughan  remarks  that — 

*  Tlic  maxim  in  such  connexions  appears  in  general  to  he,  that  the 
amount  of  such  instruction  should  alw’ays  he  very  smidl,  and  that  to  dh- 
prnsc  with  it,  ct'cn  in  its  humblest  form,  trould  be  far  better  than  that  it 
should  fail  of  making  obedience  to  the  village  authorities  the  greatest  of 
virtues.  With  many  persons  of  this  class  the  idea  of  education,  in  the 
(*ase  of  working-])CO])le,  is  always  associated  with  a  morhid  dread  of  dis- 
atfection  and  disobedience.  Inasmuch,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  a  villager 
should  Ik;  taught  to  read,  in  order  to  his  reading  such  hooks  as  may  he 
placed  in  his  hands  by  his  superiors  in  the  parish,  without  his  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  reading  hooks  w'hich  may  come  to  him  through 
some  less  orthodox  channel,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  these  cautious 
guardians  of  the  popular  feeling  speak  of  the  schooling  of  such  minds,  in 
any  measure,  as  of  vcr\’  questionable  utility.’ — p.  148. 

The  natural  result  is,  that  in  many  rural  districts  education  is 
ontindy  neglected,  and  in  others  it  is  proxddcd  in  a  very  partiid 
manner. 

In  speaking  of  education  we  too  often  confine  our  view  s  of  the 
term  to  the  mere  primary  education  which  is  imparted  in  schools. 
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It  should  not  be  forj^ottcii,  however,  that  c\cry  man  is  educated 
hv  the  various  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  by  the 
oral  instruction  which  he  receives  in  his  communion  witli  his 
fellow-men.  A  man  may  be  educated  in  many  respects  without 
being  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  letters  or  the  ability  to 
write.  These,  it  is  true,  are  important  channels  through  which 
his  mind  may  be  reached,  but  they  arc  not  the  only  ones.  The 
tools  which  the  workman  uses,  the  machinery  that  he  super¬ 
intends,  the  speeches  which  he  listens  to  at  public  meetings,  the 
scientific  lectures  at  a  Mechanics’  Institution,  the  exhibitions  of 
specimens  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Natural  Ilistorj",  the  news¬ 
papers  which  arc  read  to  him,  or  the  religious  services  which  he 
attends,  arc  all  powerful  means  of  education.  In  this  \iew  of 
the  case,  every  great  city  is  a  great  school-house,  and  every  citi¬ 
zen  a  scliolar.  Almost  every  set  of  w  orkmcn  employed  together 
in  a  workshop  or  manufactory  comprises  some  who  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  possessing  a  tolerable  educatmn.  The  influence  of 
these  over  the  others  is  very  considerable.  They  are,  in  fiict, 
teachers  of  their  fellow  operatives,  to  wdiom,  by  rc«ading  or 
communicating  information,  they  are  of  important  scr\  ice.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  pncdial  occupation  precludes  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  the  agricultunil  districts  the  educational  influences 
arc  necessarily  limited.  Day  follows  day  with  its  unvaried 
routine  of  labour,  and  the  tiller  of  the  fields,  if  unable  to  read 
hooks  or  to  procure  them,  has  few  other  opportunities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  any  instruction.  Dissociated  from  his  fellow'-men,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  more  intelligent  or  better-informed  mind  is  rarely 
felt,  and  the  village  chm*ch,  or  dissenting  chapel,  too  often  neg¬ 
lected,  furnish  the  only  means  by  which  his  intellect  can  be 
expanded,  and  his  moral  character  elevated. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  investigation  of  the 
respective  intelligence  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
operatives  shmdd  prove  to  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  ^  Tour,’ which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  a  few  months  since,  on  numerous  occasions,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  grejit  amount  of  information  possessed  by  factory 
operatives  with  whom  he  conversed.  Men  who  had  toiled  at  the 
loom  or  in  the  spinning  mill,  from  their  earliest  years,  and  who 
had  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  term  education,  conversed  with  considerable  abiUty,  and 
astonished  the  Doctor  by  the  promptness  of  their  replies  and  the 
extent  of  their  information.  These  w'cre  citizens  of  great  cities. 

Dr.  \  aughan  has  ably  shewn 

*  Diat  men  possess  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  literature  until  they 
begin  to  build  cities  ;  that  literature,  the  offspring  of  society,  as  it  obtains 
>n  cities,  derives  its  character  from  the  state  of  that  society,  varying  with 
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all  the  stages  of  social  progress  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  commerce,  in 
augmenting  small  towns  into  great  cities,  has  been  to  give  to  literature, 
in  our  own  age,  a  much  more  popular  character  than  hiU4  attached  to  it 
in  any  preceding  time.  Let  tlie  influence  of  a  commercial  spirit  on 
modern  nations  cease,  and  popular  literature  will  cease.  Let  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  he  accounted  an  evil,  and  let  the  course  of  legislation 
he  to  depress  and  subdue  them,  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  so  manv 
passive  victims  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the  soil,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  an  ingrate  policy  must  he,  the  destruction  of  literature 
in  ever)’  form,  and  the  return — the  retributive  return  of  an  unlettered 
barbarism.* — p.  145. 


A  striking  illustration  of  tlic  above  remarks,  is  afl\)rdcd  by  a 
fact,  now  well  known,  that  of  ()(),()00  copies  published  weekly  of 
('hainbers*  Ediftbun/li  Journal ^  5l),0()()  are  sold  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  leaving  only  1, ()()()  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
agrienltnral  population.  The  sale  of  this  (excellent  periodical  in 
Manchester  alone,  exceeds  the  number  disposed  of  tliroughout 
the  whole  of  agricultural  Indand.  We  have  no  dotd)t  that 
similar  stsitistics  with  reference  to  the  Penny  Cyclojnedaiy  the 
Penny  Mayaziney  and  other  popidar  publications,  would  furnish 
a  like  result. 

But  whilst  w  e  have  everv  reason  to  be  gratified  w  ith  the  instrnc- 
tion  which  many  of  our  factory  operatives  have  derived  from  the 
means  placed  within  their  reach,  we  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the 
Must  amount  of  ignorance  which  still  exists,  or  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  securing — to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto 
been  accomplished — a  good  primary  education  for  the  people. 
A  man  w  ho  cannot  read  is  often  placed  in  a  state  of  dependanct^ 
upon  minds  which  are  not  the  liest  calculated  to  im])rovc  his 
own.  In  many  eases  he  is  atfected  by  the  narrow'  views  and 
s(‘lfish  prejudices  which  everywhere  abound.  11  is  modes  of 
thought  are  depraved,  and  lie  becomes  a  readv^  instniment  in  the 
hands  of  the  designing,  or  the  vicious.  His  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  lie,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  himself,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  too  olten  happens  that  he  seeks  excitement  and  mental 
gratification  in  the  polluted  streams  which  flow’  from  the  noisy 
speak ('rs  ot  a  pot-house.  Drunkenness  and  every  species  of  de¬ 
pravity  art'  thus  frequently  the  results  of  the  absence  of  mental 
c’ulture  in  youth.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  great 
cities  ai*e  necessarily  schools  of  mutual  instruction  for  their  adult 
population,  the  importance  of  providing  more  extensive  means  of 
primary  education  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
enlightened  statesman,  and  of  ever)^  one  who  desires  the  mental 
and  moral  advancement  of  his  fellow -countr)'men. 

If  we  have  to  lanu'ut  thclarge  amount  of  ignorance  prevailing  iu 
the  manufacturing  districts,  a  still  more  deplorable  state  ot  things 
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exists  amonji^st  the  runil  population.  This  might  naturally  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  consideration  of  the  observations  which 
wo  have  already  ottered ;  and  it  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
facts  stated  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  chapter  on  *  popular  education  in 
rural  districts.’ 

’Phe  experience  of  most  of  our  readers,  in  their  intercourse 
with  farmers,  must  have  convinced  them  that  intelligence  and 
information  are  rarely  possessed,  to  any  great  extent,  by  that 
chiss  of  men.  Many  of  them  display  the  grossest  ignorance,  not 
only  upon  general  subjects,  but  respecting  the  improvements 
which  have  been  cttectcd  in  the  processes  of  agriculture;  and  we 
consequently  find  that,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  earned  on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner, 
(ieneration  after  generation  passes  away,  and  still  the  cluu*act('r 
of  farming  operations  remains  stationaiy.  AVhilst  cverytliing  else 
is  ])r()gi*essing,  and  whilst  manufactures  arc  making  rapid  strides 
towards  p(‘rfection,  the  most  absurd  modes  of  agriculture  are 
tolerated,  and  the  possibility  of  improvement  never  seems  to 
cross  the  inactive  mind  of  the  farmer.  He  is  content  to  tread  in 
the  beaten  path  of  former  ages,  and  he  sinks  into  the  grave, 
having  effected  no  progress,  to  bo  followed  in  the  same  naiTow 
policy  by  his  dull  successors.  We  trust,  however,  that  events 
now  transpiring,  and  changes,  whicli  seem  to  be  rapidly  hasten¬ 
ing,  will  arouse  the  cultivators  of  the  land  from  their  present 
Ictliargic  condition. 

Tlic  state  of  education  amongst  fanners  is  illustrated  by  the 
‘  Report  of  the  (Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  Laws,’  in  which  w  e  are  informed  bv  Mr.  Movloii, 
a  revising  barrister,  that  ‘  the  general  ignorance  and  stupidity  of 
the  overseers  in  country  ])arishes,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
(jiiainted  in  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  surpassed  anything 
which  he  could  have  previously  conceived.  In  some  of  the 
parishes  he  found  a  -f-  substituted  for  the  overseer’s  signature  to 
the  list  of  voters.  In  some  cases,  w  here  the  overseer  had  not 
had  recom'sc  to  the  aid  of  others,  his  blunders  w  ere  ludicrous.’ 
Mr.  Maelejin,  when  revising  the  lists  of  voters  in  Sussex  and 
Essex,  ‘  found  overseers  apparently  perfectly  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend,  from  reading  the  Reform  Act,  w  hat  they  were  required  to 
do.  Many  were  unable  to  w  rite  at  all,  and  otlicrs  could  with 
ditlicnlty  affix  their  name  to  the  list.  Few  were  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  any  information,  or  of  understanding  that  any  distinc¬ 
tion  existed  between  a  freehold  and  a  leasehold  qualification. 
^Ihose  lists  which  had  any  jirctension  to  correctness,  had  been 
invariably  written  out  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  or  under  tJic 
advice  and  direction  of  some  resident  gentleman.’  Similar 
evidence  is  given  by  other  parties,  and  ^Ir.  Flood,  also  a  revi- 
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sing  barrister,  states  that,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  ‘  where  the  j)opulation  is  exclusively  agricultural]  he 
met  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to  find 
in  a  civilized  country,^  When  overseers,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  favourable  specimens  of  the  class  to  wdiich  they  belong,  iu*c 
thus  found  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of  education,  what 
must  be  the  case  with  the  main  body  of  farmers  ? 

Hut  if  the  employers  are  debased  in  ignorance,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  amongst  the  labourers  a  still  lower  grade 
of  intelligence  :  and  that  such  is  the  case  must  be  well  known 
to  all  our  readers.  From  a  report,  recently  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  appears  that  nearly  onc- 
luUf  of  the  agricultural  population  over  great  part  of  England 
are  unable  to  read.  Indeed,  we  might  traverse  an  agricultural 
district,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  without  finding  a  single 
labourer,  whose  information  or  pow  ers  of  mind  could  bear  the 
least  comparison  with  those  of  multitudes  of  factory  operatives. 
The  weavers,  as  a  class,  arc  as  much  superior  to  the  ploughineu, 
as  the  intelligent  and  active  manufacturer  is  to  the  heavy-minded 
farmer. 

We  have  entered,  at  some  length,  into  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  because  we  believe  that  the  influence  of  education  and 
intelligence  upon  the  progress  of  religion  and  morality  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Many  other  facts,  in  illustration, 
might  have  been  added,  but  w  e  have  refrained  from  doing  so,  feel¬ 
ing  assured  that  the  considerations  already  advanced  will  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrate  that  Great  Cities  are,  in  the  highest  degree, 
conducive  to  the  expansion  of  mind,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
education  amongst  their  inhabitants.  We  shall  pass  on,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject. 

In  comparing  the  moral  characteristics  of  cities  and  rural 
districts,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the 
more  eflectivc  police  system  established  in  large  towms,  crimes 
in  such  localities  are  more  easily  detected.  In  the  country,  too, 
the  fear  of  revenge  often  prevents  parties  from  exposing  and 
bringing  to  punishment  those  who  may  have  committed  depre¬ 
dations  on  their  property.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
government  statistics  of  crime  as  by  any  means  a  satisfactory 
index  of  the  relative  morality  of  the  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  popidation. 

That  there  are  forms  of  vice  more  prevalent  in  great  cities 
than  in  rural  districts,  cannot  be  denied;  but  even  these  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

‘  ^\"hcn  it  is  remembered/  (says  Dr.  Vaughan,)  ‘  that  it  has  been  well 
ascertained,  that  the  women  of  known  had  character  in  London  do  not 
exceed  ecven  thousand,  while  c\'cn  ver\’  rccentlv  thev  have  been  dc- 
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bcril>ed  in  print  as  amounting  to  sixty  thousand,  and  even  to  eighty 
thousand ;  when  it  is  remembered  also,  that  the  common  Uiieves  of  the 
metropolis  are  known  to  be  little  more  than  three  thousand,  and  that 
these  have  been  described,  not  long  ago,  as  numbering  thirty  thousand, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  on  all  reports  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  with  much  misgiving,  except  as  they  are  furnished  upon  such  au¬ 
thority  as  should  entitle  them  to  credit.  Tliis  number  of  delincpients,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  found  among  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions  ;  and  much  as  we  may  deplore  this  amount  of  the  immoral,  the 
wonder,  all  things  considered,  is  not  that  it  is  so  great,  but  rather  that 
it  is  not  greater.  Nor  would  it  have  been  restrained  within  such  limits, 
had  not  our  great  city  been  made  the  centre  of  a  great  moral  power, 
wisely  adapted  to  counteract  the  natural  outbreaks  of  depravity.* — pp. 
227. ’228. 

It  is  this  '  great  moral  power/  conjoined  with  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and — as  will  here¬ 
after  be  shewn — more  extensive  religious  influences,  which 
docs  much  to  weaken  the  unfavourable  tendencies  in  relation  to 
morals,  arising  from  the  facilities  for  vicious  habits  aflbrdcd  in 
a  crowded  population.  These  facilities  for  vice  arc,  it  is  true, 
verv  numerous,  and  the  serious  results  of  their  existence  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  deep  sorrow.  Human  de¬ 
pravity  is  not  slow  in  finding  means  for  the  gratification  of  its 
evil  passions,  and  in  populous  cities  there  are  *  recesses  in  wliich 
every  abomination  may  be  practised,  and  no  eye  that  might 
deter  from  the  forbidden  indulgence  be  the  witness.'  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  immorality,  in  its  worst  forms,  is 
confined  to  our  civic  communities.  Dr.  Vaughan  remarks  that, 
‘  while  the  offences  chargeable  on  our  manufacturing  districts, 
and  on  our  cities  and  towns,  arc  scrupulously  registered  against 
them,  it  cannot  be  consistent  with  justice  that  a  veil  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  same  evils  as  affecting  the  home  of  the 
agriculturist.  In  the  latter  connexion,  the  exhibition  of  de¬ 
pravity,  all  things  considered,  is  as  great  as  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  former  there  are  redeeming  elements  which  have  little  or 
no  place  in  the  latter.*  Let  us  then  briefly  impure  into  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  rural  population,  for  whom  it  is  very  much 
the  fashion,  in  certain  quarters,  to  claim  a  much  higher  degree 
of  purity  and  virtue.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  quoted  several  passages 
from  the  First  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Force  Commissioners, 
on  the  *  state  of  the  rural  districts  in  respect  of  crime  committed 
by  resident  delinquents,'  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  many 
parishes,  sheep  and  horse  stealing,  thefts  of  wood,  poultry, 
turnips,  &c.,  and  malicious  injuries  to  property,  are  very  pre¬ 
valent. 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  an  admirable  speech  which  he  recently  de¬ 
livered  in  the  IIoiisc  of  Commons,  addressing  the  landowners, 
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asked,  ‘What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  a|rri- 
cultural  districts?  Is  not  crime  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
as  pauperism  has  increased?  Why,  in  some  of  the  excursions  I 
have  made  into  your  regions,  I  heard  it  stated  that  the  actual 
ret  urns  of  your  petty  sessions  and  your  assizes,  furnish  no  criterion 
as  to  the  state  of  demoralization  in  your  districts ;  nay,  I  heard 
that  such  was  the  extent  of  petty  pilfering  and  crime,  that  you 
arc  obliged  to  wink  at  it,  or  you  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  business  of  your  criminal  courts.  I  heard  that,  both  in 
Somcrsctsliirc  and  in  Wiltshire.^  Dr.  Vaughan,  on  the  authority 
of  the  report  above  alluded  to,  gives  similar  testimony. 

*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  village  depredations  of  this  nature, 
by  *  resident  delinquents,*  are  common  to  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  The  sufferers  often  make  little  effort  to  detect  the  offenders, 
Iwcause,  to  prosecute  would  be  to  expose  themselves  to  revenge,  in  the 
firing  of  their  property,  the  maiming  of  their  cattle,  or  other  mischiefs. 
Fanners*  men  often  plunder  their  em])loyers,  being  encouraged  by  parties 
from  a  distance,  whom  they  meet  at  the  village  public-house  or  beer- 
shop.  Large  quantities  of  farm  produce  may  be  subtracted  by  such  men 
without  its  being  missed,  and  embarrassment  and  ruin  ensue  to  the 
farmer  almost  without  the  cause  being  suspected.  Nor  is  the  little  pro¬ 
perty  of  labouring  men  more  safe  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Many  such 
men  have  been  ready  to  give  up  their  allotment  system,  from  so  often 
finding,  that  the  labour  to  sow,  in  their  case,  was  only  that  the  village 
thief  might  reap.  In  such  cases  the  delinquents  are  generally  parties 
who  extend  their  depredations  to  a  number  of  parishes  around.’ — 
pp.  244,  245. 

This  is  a  fearful  picture  ;  but  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
remember  that  ignorance,  the  parent  of  crime,  prevails  to  a 
most  alarming  extent  amongst  the  agrieultural  labourers  ? 

Another  criterion  for  judging  of  tho  morality  of  the  rural 
population  is  furnished  by  a  fact  stated  in  the  Poor  Law  Report, 
that  of  *  1,847  pauper  children  in  the  w  orkhouses  of  Norfolk  and 
Suilolk,  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since,  not  less  than  5 13 
jure  classed  as  illegitimjite.' 

The  conduct  of  tho  peasantry^  in  seasons  of  agricultural  dis¬ 
tress,  must  be  w’ell  known  to  all  our  readers.  Incendiarism 
sprcjids  from  county  to  county  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  evi¬ 
dences  a  brutal  spirit  of  revenge  which  could  only  be  found  in 
ji  half-cinlized  and  degraded  population.  The  contrast  betw  een 
such  a  spirit  and  that  which  actuated  the  distressed  rioters  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  last  autumn,  is  sutHciently  striking, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  superior 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  factory’^  operatives. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  nature  of  the  employ’ment 
in  factories  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  immorality. 
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Tlie  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however,  is  by  no  means  slight. 
Sir  Charles  Shaw,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  ^laiichestcr  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  on  the  ^  cases  brought  before  the 
police  of  Manchester  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  the 
22 d  of  January  to  the  15th  of  June,  1812,’  states  that  ^thc 
number  apprehended  during  the  period  named  consisted  of 
410  males  and  20G  females.  Of  this  number  320  had  been  out 
of  employment,  on  an  average,  nejirly  nine  months  previously ; 
and  of  the  646  offenders,  not  more  than  seventeen  were  factory 
operatives,^ 

Mr.  Tufncl,  a  factory  Commissioner,  having  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject,  with  especial  reference  to  the  charge  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  arising  from  the  intermingling  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  iu  factories,  asserts  that  ^  the  whole  concurrent  testimony 
goes  to  prove  that-  the  charges  made  against  cotton  factories  on 
tlic  ground  of  immorality  arc  calumnies.’ 

AVith  reference  to  the  same  subject,  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  remarks, 
tliat  *  the  chief  cause  of  immorality  in  Manchester  is  not  the 
aggregation  iu  the  factories,  but  the  want  of  domestic  accommo¬ 
dation  when  the  mills  arc  closed.  I  obtained  a  singular  con- 
lirmation  of  this  fact  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  cotton 
spinners  in  Lancashire;  he  kept  a  list  of  all  the  intrigues  de¬ 
tected  iu  his  very  large  establishment,  and  iu  nine  instances 
out  of  ten  the  seducers  did  not  belong  to  the  same  mill  as  tlic 
seduced.’ 

AVc  shall  only  quote  the  testimony  of  anotlicr  witness.  TIic 
Rev.  Afr.  Parkinson,  a  highly  respectable  clergyman  resident  in 
Manchester,  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Night  Asy¬ 
lum,  in  the  course  of  a  most  excellent  speech,  said  :  ^  ^ly  birtli 
and  early  education  put  me  iu  a  very  dillcrcnt  position  from  the 
one  in  which  I  now  am  ;  but  being  now  an  inhabitant  of  Man¬ 
chester — having  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  and  judg¬ 
ing — and  being  in  a  position  where  I  can  have  no  motive  for  a 
partial  judgment,  1  maintain  that,  if  we  can  strike  an  average 
of  all  classes  of  our  population  and  the  population  of  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  w'c  shall  tind  that  the  morality  of  this  district  will  not  be 
below  that  of  the  most  primitive  agricultural  population.  1  have 
the  authority  of  a  high  military  officer,  and  also  th.at  of  other 
persons,  for  saying  that  the  streets  of  Manchester,  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  are  as  retired  as  those  of  the  most  rural  districts. 
M  hen  we  look  at  the  extent  of  this  parish,  containing  at  least 
300,000  souls  — more  tlnin  the  population  of  the  half  of  our 
counties — can  we  be  surprised  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
immorality  ?  But  a  great  ])roportion  of  that  immorality  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  those  wlio  have  been  already  nursed  in  crime  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  supposed  to  bo  more  innocent  than  our 
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own,  and  arc  apparently  added  to  the  number  of  those  who 
swell  our  police  reports,  not  so  much  because  we  hold  out  greater 
facilities  in  rearing  them^  as  that  they  are  apprehended  through 
the  superior  vigilance  of  our  police.  I  think  it  desirable  tliat  1 
should  state  this  as  being  an  impartial  observer,  and  one  coming 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country/ 

The  consideration  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  great  cities 
is,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with  that  of  their  moral  cha¬ 
racteristics.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  entered  largely  into  the  question, 
and  we  fully  concur  with  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar¬ 
rived.  The  influence  of  commercial  engagements  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  regarded,  a  priori,  as  producing  a  worldly  frame  of  mind 
unfavorable  to  spiritual  impressions.  And  this,  undoubtedly, 
is,  in  too  many  cases,  the  fact.  The  cares  of  this  world  swallow 
up  all  concern  about  another.  The  excitement  arising  from  the 
struggle  for  present  wealth  leaves  little  desire  for  *  eternal  riches.* 
Hut  whilst  lamenting  the  unfavorable  tendency  of  commercial 
pursuits  in  this  respect,  w^e  must  not  overlook  their  bcneticial 
influences.  We  have  already  attempted  to  prove — we  hope  suc¬ 
cessfully — that  great  cities  are  productive  of  intelligence  and 
mental  activity,  and  therefore  unless  we  are  of  opinion  that 
‘  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,*  wc  shall  believe  that  the 
superior  intellectual  character  of  civic  communities  must  neces¬ 
sarily  promote  their  religious  advancement.  Dr.  Vaughan  well 
remarks,  ‘  that,  on  the  whole,  the  state  of  society  which  tasks 
the  reasoning  powxr  of  man  so  as  to  cidl  it  forth  in  its  largest 
development,  is  that  which  must  prove  most  favorable  both  to 
monility  and  religion,  as  eertainly  as  that  the  service  of  both  is 
cinineutly  a  reasonable  ser\'ice.*  And  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  assumption.  If  wc  go  into  any  of  our 
large  towns  wc  shall  find  that  their  inhabitants,  by  voluiitarv 
efforts,  have  erected  many  churches  and  chapels,  and  by  the 
support  of  town  missionaries,  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  &c.,  arc  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  religion.  In  many  instances  the  rural  districts 
arc  indebted  to  the  pious  zeal  of  their  commercial  fellow’-coun- 
trymen  for  means  of  religious  and  moral  advancement  which 
they  would  otherw  isc  be  totally  destitute  of.  It  w  jis  the  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  our  great  cities  that  abolished 
slavery ;  and  it  is  the  wealth  arising  from  our  commerce  that 
cliicfly  supports  the  vjirious  societies,  existing  in  this  kingdom, 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  villages  have  all  the  advantage  of 
the  iuflucuce  of  the  higher  classes  being  exerted  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  forms  of  religion.  In  a  large  population  such  in¬ 
fluence  cannot  be  used.  The  operatives,  on  the  Sabbath,  iirc 
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left;  to  themselves,  and  their  employers  have  not  the  power,  even 
thoujrh  they  had  the  will,  to  compel  their  attendance  upon  reli- 
jijious  services.  The  a«;ricultural  population  are  so  entirely  de- 
peiideut  upon  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
completely  under  his  notice,  that  he,  or  the  clcrj^yman,  has  no 
(litliculty  in  securing  a  tolerably  regular  attendance  at  church. 
Hut  the*  vitality  of  religion  is  rarely  found.  Superstition  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  ignorance,  and  the  routine  worship  has  no 
power  to  emaneipatc  the  mind  of  the  rustic  laborer  from  its  im¬ 
pure  and  degrading  sympathies. 

‘If  you  look/  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  ‘to  any  space  embracing  some 
twenW  thousand  agriculturalists,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  them 
who  altogether  neglect  ])uhlic  worshij)  is  not  inconsiderable ;  and  let  the 
religious  intelligence,  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  numbers  who  do 
attend  such  w'orship,  he  compared  with  those  of  the  same  number  attend¬ 
ing  as  w’orshippers  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  almost  every  other,  the  scale  will  he  seen  to 
turn  greatly  in  favor  of  a  city  population.* — p.  308. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Romiin  Catholi¬ 
cism  is  more  prevalent  in  agricultural  countries  than  in  civic 
communities.  Commerce,  which  gives  the  mind  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  promotes  a  spirit  of  investigation 
and  independence,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  puerility  of  saintly 
miracles,  or  with  the  blind  obedience  required  by  an  intolerant 
priesthood.  The  tendency  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  passive  and 
stationary,  that  of  commerce  is  active  and  progressive.  The 
natural  results  of  this  discrepancy  are  visible  in  every  European 
state.  And  here  ^ve  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  excellent 
observations  of  '  A  Manchester  Manufacturer,^  (now  well  known 
to  be  Mr.  Cobden,)  in  his  w^ork  on  ^  England,  Ireland,  and 
America.'  ^  Probably,'  he  remarks,  '  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions  upon 
the  temporal  career  of  communities  may  be  more  fairly  tested 
than  in  Switzerland.  Of  twenty-two  cantons,  ten  are,  in  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Catholic ;  eight  Protestant ;  and  the 
remaining  four  arc  mixed,  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics.  Those  cantons  in  which  the  Catholic 
faith  prevails  are  wholhj  pastoral  in  their  pursuits,  possessing  no 
commerce  or  manufacturing  industry  beyond  the  rude  products 
of  domestic  labour.  Of  the  mixed  cantons  three  arc  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
industry  of  these,  that  the  Catholic  portion  of  their  population  is 
wholly  addicted  to  agricultural,  and  the  Protestant  section  to  com- 
^nercial  pursuits.  All  the  eight  Protestant  cantons  are,  more  or 
l^ss,  engaged  in  manufactures.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  add,  which 
every  traveller  in  Switzerland  will  have  seen,  that  in  the  cduca- 
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tion  of  the  people,  the  cleanliness  of  the  towns,  the  commodious- 
ness  of  the  inns,  and  the  quality  of  the  roads,  the  Protestant 
cantons  possess  a  great  superiority  over  their  Catholic  neighbours 
— whilst  such  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  land,  that  an  estate 
in  Friburg,  a  Catholic  canton  possessing  a  richer  soil  than  that 
of  Berne,  from  which  it  is  divided  only  by  a  rivulet,  is  worth 
one-third  less  than  the  same  extent  of  property  in  tlie  latter 
Protestant  district/ 

Similar  illustrations  might  be  taken  from  France,  Germany, 
&c. ;  and,  nearer  home,  we  may  find  in  Ireland  a  wretched  and 
Cfitholic  popidation  devoted  to  agricidture,  whilst  her  staple 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Protestant 
district. 

The  above  considerations  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Ueforniation  depended,  in  no  slight  degree,  upon 
great  cities,  and  had  not  these  existed,  it  seems  highly  j)r()i)al)le 
that  the  fervid  zeal  of  a  Lnther  or  of  a  Melancthon,  would  have 
failed  in  overthrowing  the  ignorant  superstition  of  a  scattered 
Fhiropean  population  bound  in  the  chains  of  feudalism.  \Vc 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  purity  of  religion  depends, 
in  a  vast  measure,  upon  the  continued  existence  and  expansion 
of  commercial  towns.  Great  cities  arc  as  much  opposed  to 
religious  feudalism  as  to  civil.  Puseyism  may  spread  amongst 
the  class  with  whose  prejudices  it  is  accordant,  and  whose  pride 
it  gnitifics,  as  investing  them  w  ith  ^  apostolic  succession,*  and 
priestly  power,  and  it  may  receive  some  support  from  our  rural 
population,  but  it  will  meet  with  no  sympathy  in  our  manufac¬ 
turing  communities.  Let  our  great  cities  j)rosper,  and  we  fear 
not  for  the  rights  and  the  blessings  of  j)rotcstantism.  Let  them 
be  crushed  by  wicked  laws  and  absurd  restrictions  upon  trade, 
and  the  superstitious  in  religion,  with  the  barbarism  of  society, 
w  ill  speedily  follow'. 

It  now^  onlv  rcm.ains  for  us  to  consider  great  cities  in  relation 
to  the  physical  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  And  wc  arc 
aware  that  the  opponents  of  our  commercial  system,  often  point  to 
large  tow  ns  as  being  destructive  to  health,  comfort,  and  social 
enjoyments.  The  labour  in  factories  is  dcnounc<Kl^  as  the  fertile 
cause  of  disease,  and  the  destitution  of  vast  numbers  ot  tbc 
civic  community  is  made  a  charge  against  the  humanity  ot  mill- 
owners,  or  is  desenbed  as  the  nccessarv^  result  of  a  crowded 
population.  Then  the  country  is  pointed  to  as  a  contrast,  and 
we  are  lavoured  with  poetic  images  and  visionary  ideas  about  the 
comforts  of  a  thatched  cottage,  and  the  beneficence  of  land- 
owners,  with  many  other  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  Arcaditau 
felicity  of  rural  life.  In  these  representations  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  error.  The  sunny  side  of  the  village  picture  is  paraded. 
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whilst  its  darker  features  are  hidden.  Ou  the  other  hand,  certain 
evils  found  in  ^rvut  cities,  are  exaggerated,  or  are  attributed  to 
wrong  causes.  In  attempting  to  aiTive  at  the  truth,  we  must 
necessarily  he  brief,  and  content  ourselves  with  suggestive  re- 
Hections  instead  of  more  elaborate  discussion. 

First,  then,  in  judging  of  the  ])hysical  evils  of  great  cities,  we 
should  carefully  distinguish  between  those  which  necessarily 
attack  to  tkenif  and  those  which  it  would  be  (juiie  possible  to 
remove.  Thus,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  disease  and  mor- 
tailty  occasioned  in  towns  through  the  want  of  proper  drainage, 
ventilation,  &c.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  sanittiry  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
has  brought  to  light  details  of  the  most  appjilling  description. 

‘  It  ap|>cars  that  in  one  year,  56, 161  persons  arc  carried  off  in 
England  and  Wales  by  epidemic,  endemic,  Jind  contagious  dis- 
(•ases,  including  fever,  typhus,  and  scarlatina.  This  is  as  if 
Westmoreland  or  linntingdon  were  entirely  depopulated 
annually.  The  great  proportion  of  this  mortality  is  entirely 
ascribablc  to  causes  which  arc  removable,*  The  commissioners 
recommend  certain  measures  to  be  ado])ted,  which,  there  appeal's 
everv'  reason  to  believe,  woidd  materially  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouiing  classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  government  will  speedily  give  ctfect  to  the  wise  regulations 
proposed  in  the  Report.  Rut  even  the  evils  of  the  nature  above 
referred  to,  are  not  confined  to  our  grcjit  cities.  Mr.  T.  11. 
Smith,  surgeon  to  the  Bromley  Union,  states  that  ^it  is  almost 
incredible  that  so  many  sources  of  malaria  should  exist  in  a 
rural  district.  A  total  absence  of  all  provision  for  efiectual 
drainage  around  cottages,  is  the  most  prominent  sourceof  malaria. 
The  refuse  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  arc  also  thrown  by 
the  cottagers  in  heaps  near  their  dwellings  to  decompose ;  arc 
sometimes  not  removed  except  at  very  long  intervals ;  and  are 
always  permitted  to  remain  sutlicicntly  long  to  accumnlate  in 
some  quantity.  Pigsties  arc  generally  near  the  dwellings,  and 
are  always  surrounded  by  decomposing  matters.  These  con¬ 
stitute  some  of  the  many  sources  of  malaria,  and  peculiarly 
deserve  attention  as  being  easily  remedied.'  Other  evidence,  of 
a  similar  character,  is  given. 

It  is  made  a  charge  against  great  cities,  that  tlicy  abound  in  pau¬ 
perism,  and  our  readers  need  not  be  told  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  manufacturing  districts  arc  suffering  under  an  unparalleled 
state  of  depression.  All  our  tow  ns  are  filled  with  destitution 
and  misery.  Many  of  their  inhabitants,  crowded  together  in 
damp  cellars,  exposed  to  noxious  physical  influcncics,  and  unable 
to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  gradually  sink  under 
their  privations,  or  arc  carried  off  by  typhus  fever  and  other 
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diseases.  But  can  we  suppose  that  these  evils  are  the  necessary 
result  of  our  maiiufiicturiiifi;  system,  or  that  they  are  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  ‘  overgrowth’  of  our  great  cities  ?  The  assump¬ 
tion  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  goodness  of  Providence.  God, 
who  said  to  man,  '  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,* 
has  also  provided  bread  for  the  industry  of  man  to  cam.  That 
class,  therefore,  who,  for  selfish  purposes  of  their  own,  withhold 
the  blessing,  arc  solemnly  responsible  for  the  vast  amount  of 
destitution,  at  present  existing  in  our  ciric  communities. 

Secondly,  in  judging  of  the  physical  evils  of  great  cities,  wc 
should  carefully  avoid  being  misled  by  the  many  exaggerated 
statements  which  it  suits  the  purpose  of  some  parties  to  make. 
Many  such  statements  have  reference  to  the  cruelty  of  manu¬ 
facturers  towards  their  workpeople,  which  is  a  theme  that  often 
excites  the  declamatory  powers  of  the  feudalists.  They  fall  into 
the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they  can  cover  their  own 
transgressions  by  blackening  the  character  of  others,  and  theij 
desire^  also,  to  weaken  the  power  of  great  cities  by  sowing  disunion 
and  strife  amongst  their  inhabitants.  Now,  we  do  not  claim  for 
the  manufacturers,  as  a  body,  the  highest  virtues,  or  imagine 

that  their  character  is  wholly  devoid  of  defects.  ]lut  this  we  do 

•> 

say,  that  the  charges  against  them  have  been  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that  single  instances  of  tyrannous  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  a  few,  have  been  unjustly  regarded  as  the  attributes  of  all. 
Our  own  acquaintance  with  many  of  their  ‘  order,’  enables  us 
fully  to  confirm  the  honourable  testimony  borne  in  their  favour 
by  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  whose  remarks  we  quoted  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion.*  Much  of  the  apparent  severity  exercised  towards  the 
operative  classes,  has  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the  depression 
of  tnidc.  llcduction  of  w^ages,  which  is  often  so  much  talked 
about,  can  only  be  ctfected  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds 
the  demand.  The  blame,  therefore,  rests  with  the  laws  which 
decrease  employment,  or  rather  with  the  supporters  of  them, 
and  not  with  the  manufacturers. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  '  case’  is  attempted 
to  be  got  up  against  the  manufacturers,  we  nmy  refer  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  appointed  last  session,  on 
the  motion  of  ^Ir.  Fcrrand,  to  inquire  into  the  'payment  of 
wages,’  or,  in  other  words,  the  '  truck  system.’  AVc  have  now 
the  Re|H)rt  of  the  Committee  before  us,  and  it  abounds  in  evidence 
of  the  most  faulty  and  questionable  cliaracter.  It  will,  perhaps, 
l>c  interesting  to  give  one  or  two  examples.  A  person  ot  the 
name  of  Autey,  one  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s  witnesses,  is  asked, 
[Q.  113]  ‘  Do  you,  yourself,  know  of  any  shops  which  arc  kept 
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bv  manufacturers  for  tlic  purpose  of  distributing  goods  to  the 
workpeople  ? — and  the  answer  is,  '  I  know  of  shops  only  from 
the  evidence  of  persons  who  got  the  goods  from  the  shops  ;  I 
iwver  saw  the  shops  myself,^  The  same  witness  underwent  the 
following  examination,  which  is  very  instructive : — 

[Q-  83.]  ‘  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  inquire  into  this 
practice? — Since  about  Whitsuntide  this  year,  and  the  week  before  ;  it 
was  the  time  when  Mr,  Ferrand  brought  this  motion  forward* 

[Q.  84.]  ‘  Not  previously  to  the  present  Parliament? — No.* 

[Q.  85.]  *  Then  your  knowledge  is  all  of  recent  date? — Yes.* 

Another  man,  also  summoned  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  underwent  the 
following  examination : — 

[Q.  298.]  *  What  is  the  expression  which  the  workpeople  at  Bingley 
use  now  when  they  are  in  their  master’s  books  ? — I  have  heard  working 
men  remark,  that  they  were  not  safe  to  retain  employment  unless  they 
were  in  their  ‘  masters*  ribs.*  * 

[Q.  299.]  ‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  *  their  masters* 
ribs  ?* — It  is  in  debt  to  their  master.* 

[Q.  300.]  *  Have  you  heard  that  in  Bingley  ? — Yes,  in  a  great  many 
instances.* 

[Q.  301.]  *  Arc  there  not  some  very  respectable  masters  in  Bingley  ? 
— Yes,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.* 

[Q.  302.]  ‘  It  is  not  all  the  masters  that  do  this  in  Bingley  ? — No^ 
only  one.* 

[Q.  307.]  *  Do  you  know  the  master  under  whom  the  man  worked 
who  was  paid  seven  years  by  truck  ? — No  ;  I  know  his  name.* 

[Q.  308.]  ‘  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  a  shop  ? — Yes.* 

[Q.  309.]  ‘  Have  you  seen  the  shop  yourself? — /  have  not^  but  the 
workmen  stated  that  he  had  a  shop.* 

Notwithstanding  their  evident  desire  to  support,  as  far  as 
possible,  Mr.  Ferrand's  allegations,  his  witnesses  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  truck  system  is  not  by  any  means  ])re- 
valcnt,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  small  manufacturers.  One  of 
them,  in  reply  to  the  question  [951]  'Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
concern  at  Manchester  that  carries  on  tlie  truck  system?’  an- 
swers,  '  les,  there  is  one,  of  my  own  knowledge:’  and  in  the 
immense  tow  n  of  Manchester,  besides  that  one  shop,  '  he  never 
knew’  any  of  them.’  Several  witnesses,  clergymen,  and  others, 
give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  truck  system  in  rural 
districts. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  quote  statistical  tables,  on  medical 
authorities,  which  woidd  amply  demonstrate  that  the  belief  in 
the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  factory  employment  has  little  or  no 
foundation.  Two  highly  important  papers  on  this  subject  were 
read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Manchester.  One,  '  On  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Spinners  and 
Ficcers  cnudoycd  in  the  Fine  Spinning  Mills  of  Manchester,’  w  as 
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contributed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Sliiittlewortli,  who  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  inquiry,  '  as  a  person  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  spinning  business,  and  having  no  interested  feeling  in  the 
result  of  the  investigation.^  The  other  paper  was  ‘On  the 
Influence  of  the  Factory  System  in  the  development  of  Pul¬ 
monary  Consumption,*  by  Mr.  Noble,  an  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  resident  in  Manchester.  The  conclusions  of  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  the  same,  and  satisfactorily  prove  that  factory  labour 
has  no  direct  tendency  to  produce  disease.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  ShuttlewortlPs  paper,  it  was 
stated  by  IMr.  E.  Chadwick,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sioner,  tliat  at  the  village  of  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  only  1  in  51, 
and  that  in  the  mills  of  Deanston  the  health  of  the  operatives  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  rural  population.  Sta¬ 
tistical  inquiries  on  this  subject  had  been  recently  made  iu 
Austria  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  average  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  operatives  was  found  to  be  only  3^  days  per 
annum,  which  is  not  quite  half  of  the  average  sickness  in  !Mr. 
ShuttlcwortlPs  Tal)lcs. 

And,  lastly,  in  recci\dng  statements  respecting  the  physical 
evils  of  great  cities,  we  should  carefully  investigate  the  quarter 
from  whence  they  proceed.  From  our  own  knowledge,  we  can 
testify  that  in  manufacturing  towns  those  who  arc  the  loudest 
in  their  denunciations  of  manufacturers,  and  the  factorv  svstem, 
arc  seldom  factory  operatives.  They  arc  generally  men  who 
liavc  obviously  a  purpose  to  serve,  and  who  attempt  to  secure 
influence  w  ith  the  people  by  exciting  their  worst  ptassions,  and 
by  vilifjdng  the  character  of  their  employers.  Recent  events 
have  showm  that  some  of  these  men  are  paid  by  tlie  landowners. 
3'heir  nolent  addresses  meet  with  support,  principally ,  from  that 
large  class  of  men  who,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  arc 
without  means  of  employment ,  and  arc  therefore  easily  exasperated. 
In  prosperous  times  these  unprincipled  ‘agitators*  arc  never 
heard  of.‘ 

There  is  this  great  difference  between  the  relative  position  of 
manufacturers  and  farmers  tow'ards  their  workpeople.  In  large 
tow’us,  w’hcn  a  grievance  exists  the  people  assemble  together,  and 
arc  loud  in  their  complaints,  petitions  arc  often  sent  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  attention  is  immediately 
secured.  But  the  agricultural  labourers  arc  too  scattered  to 
act  in  concert.  Being  completely  under  the  dominion  of  their 
superiors  they  arc  compelled  to  submit,  without  an  audible 
murmur,  to  inflictions  of  the  most  severe  charjictcr,  and  it  is 
oidy  when  driven  to  desperation  that  by  midnight  inccndiansiu 
they  startle  the  public  to  a  consideration  of  the  extent  of  their 
grievances. 
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IVc  arc,  however,  in  possession  of  facts  which  at  once  destroy 
the  illusions  about  'Arcadian  felicity,’  at  all  events  as  far  as  the 
agricultural  labourers  are  concerned.  AVc  may  often  hear 
about  '  neat  cottages  embosomed  in  trees,’  but  we  are  not  told 
of  sucli  cottages  as  are  found  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bankes,  the 
member  for  Dorset,  and  which  are  'dug  out  of  the  liill-sidc,  with 
no  masonry  about  them,  but  a  roughly-reared  front  wall.  The 
furniture  in  those  places  is  as  mean  as  the  structure  containing 
it,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  as  uncivilized  as  either.  There  is 
barely  room  to  stand  upright  in  them;  and  in  one  apartment 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  arc  huddled  together,  w  ith  a 
scanty  covering,  consisting  partly  of  the  clothes  worn  in  the 
day,  and  partly  of  rags  that  w  ould  shame  the  name  of  blankets 
or  sheets.  The  medical  ofHccr  to  the  Poor  Law  Union  made  a 
rc|)ort  last  November,  stating  these  places  to  be  iwfit  for  human 
habitations,  w  hich  report  was  not  then  attended  to ;  but  in  con- 
setjuence  of  diseases  being  contracted,  ivhich  cannot  be  cured  while 
the  patient  continues  in  them,  this  gentleman  has  again  reported 
the  evils  arising  from  them  to  public  health*  We  might  add 
other  facts,  but  it  is  sutHcicnt  to  mention,  what  is  universally 
know'll,  that  the  full g -employed  Labourers  throughout  the  rural 
districts  can  scarcely  support  life  upon  their  miserable  pittance, 
and  that  the  condition  of  v.ast  numbers  who  are  only  partially 
employed,  or  w  ho  are  entirely  without  w'ork,  is  too  melancholy 
for  adequate  description. 

During  the  prosperous  years  of  1831-5,  large  numbers  of 
agricultural  labourers  migrated  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  feelings  of  these  people  arc  well  show  n  by  some  of  the 
statements  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  borough  of  Stockport.  We 
shall  select  one  instance.  '  Thomas  White,  labourer ;  w  ife  and 
eleven  children ;  five  of  them,  only,  under  w  orking  age ;  the 
eldest  girl, 21.  We  found  the  woman  at  home;  united  earnings 
of  the  family  50.«f.  a  week.  She  appeared  in  great  spirits,  and 
being  asked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  back  to  tlie  South, 
said  she  tvould  rather  be  transported*  And  even  those  who  are 
now  w  ithout  means  of  employment,  and  are  in  a  destitute  con¬ 
dition,  evince  the  greatest  antipathy  to  being  '  transported’  to 
their  native  villages.  This  fact  speaks  volumes. 

Great  cities,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  j)hysical  condition  of 
their  inhabitants,  have  all  the  «advantagcs  arising  from  associa¬ 
tion.  Dispensaries,  Infirmaries,  and  other  institutions  for  pro- 
viding  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poorer  classes,  are  found  in 
every  large  town.  In  such  localities,  also,  Night  Asylurns, 

•  Strangers’  Friend  Societies,  and  many  other  charitable  associa¬ 
tions  are  extensively  supported.  Indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely 
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possible  to  name  the  varieh^  of  forms  in  which  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  unite  for  benevolent  purposes.  And 
then,  too,  there  are  sick  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  supported 
by  tlic  operatives  themselves,  by  means  of  which  they  make 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  evils  to  uhich  they  are 
exposed.  The  number  of  such  societies,  in  this  kingdom,  is 
immense,  and  is  highly  gratifying,  as  it  manifests  an  honourable 
independence  of  mind,  which  leads  the  operatives  to  shrink  from 
receiving  parochial  relief.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  estimate  the 
vast  amount  of  good  arising  from  the  provision,  which  is  thus 
made,  for  cases  of  illness  and  misfortune.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  amongst  a  scattered  population,  institutions  of  the  nature 
above  referred  to  cannot  be  adequately  supported,  and  iue  cou- 
sc(]ucntly  rarely  found. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  that  has  been  advanced,  that 
great  cities  ai’C,  on  the  whole,  highly  promotive  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  morals,  religion,  and  physic.al  comforts  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  many  of  the  evils  which  at  present  characterize 
them  arise  either  from  causes  which  might  be  removed,  or  from 
the  operation  of  bad  laws  which  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  all  classes  benefit,  more  or  less,  from 
the  existence  of  large  towns.  Nor  do  m  e  except  the  landowners. 
The  extension  of  manufacturing  towns  cannot  take  ])laee  with¬ 
out  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  they 

arc  built.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  bv  the  forest  of 

_  » 

Rossendale,  in  Laneashire.  That  forest  might  have  been  more 
in  accordance  with  feudal  tastes  when  it  wjis  covered  witli  noble 
oaks,  and  abounded  in  deer.  But,  mark  the  change  1  After  it 
was  disforested,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  annual  rental  W5is 
valued  at  122/.  \^s.  Hd., — now',  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  manufactures,  the  annual  value  is  estimated  at  50,035/.  A 
single  acre  is,  at  the  present  time,  more  valuable  than  were  tlie 
w  hole  15,300  acres  in  the  days  of  King  James.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  landowners  arc  benefited.  Dr.  Vaughan 
well  remarks : — 

*  Ever)’  region  that  has  become  the  home  of  such  cities  has  become 
the  home  of  an  improved  agriculture.  Tliis  has  resulted  in  part  from 
the  w'calth  of  cities ;  hut  still  more  from  their  mechanietd  and  scientific 
skill.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  often  reserved  to  cities  to  convert  the 
desert  into  a  garden,  and  to  give  to  the  richer  soils  of  the  earth  the 
aspect  of  a  |Mmulise.  The  science  extended  to  agriculture  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the  ^loslems  of 
Spain,  was  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  the  w’onders  wdiich  adorned  the 
capitals  of  their  respective  territories.  The  owners  of  land,  accordingly, 
have  alwrays  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity’  of  cities ;  and  when 
such  t>crsons  begin  to  regard  cities  with  jealousy,  and  become  employed 
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in  defiiming  them,  in  cramping  their  resources,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  passiveness,  they  become  charge- 
Bblc  with  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  or  with  the  madness  of  self- 
destruction.  Lands  which  bring  forth  a  hundred-fold  in  place  of  thirty¬ 
fold,  thev  owe  to  the  science  of  cities  ;  and  sales  which  give  them  a  high 
price  for  their  produce  in  place  of  a  low  one,  they  owe  to  the  wealth  of 
cities.* — pp.  108,  109. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  our  lando^\mcrs  arc  thus 
'  chargeable  with  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  with  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  self-destruction.^  We  have  been  anxious,  therefore,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  considerations  contained  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  we  regard  the  struggle  which  now  shakes  the  kingdom 
to  its  centre,  as  of  no  slight  import.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
feudalism  and  commerce — between  the  few,  jealous  for  their 
privileges  and  their  '  vested  rights,^  and  the  many,  active,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  persevering — between  mental  thraldom  and  freedom 
of  opinion.  The  Corn  Law  is  an  embodiment  of  the  feudal 
principle ;  so  also  is  Puscyism,  now  fast  spreading  in  our  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  with  which  it  is  in  perfect  unison ;  and  the  recent 
attack  upon  our  rights  by  the  Education  Bill  had  a  similar  ori¬ 
gin.  The  supporters  of  ^  the  ohP  are  throwing  their  entire  in- 
ilucncc  and  energies  into  the  scale :  it  behoves,  then,  every 
friend  to  ^  the  new*  course  of  society  to  be  earnest  and  zealous. 
Our  dearest  rights,  civil  and  religious,  arc  at  stake ;  and  the  fall 
of  great  cities,  with  the  commerce  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
woidd  make  the  people  once  more  the  serfs  and  vassals  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  slaves  of  the  priesthood.  But  wc  have  no  such 
gloomy  forebodings.  Confident  in  the  power  of  great  cities, 
and  of  that  enlightened  public  opinion,  whose  current  is  now 
flowing  rapidly  in  favour  of  religious  and  civil  ccpiality,  we  look 
forward  with  full  anticipations  to  a  triumphant  issue. 


23n>f  floticfss. 

Dominici  Diodati,  J.  C.  Neapoliinni  dc  Christo  Grace  loquente  Erercilatio ; 
qua  ostenditur  Grtecam  sive  Hellenisticam  linguam  cum  Judais  omnibus, 
turn  ipsi  adeo  Christo  Domino  et  ApostoUs,  nativam  ac  vcmacvlam 
fuisse.  Neapoli,  MDCCLXVII.  \_Greek  the  language  of  Christ ;  an 
hssag,  in  which  it  is  shovm  that  the  Greek,  or  Hellenistic  language,  was 
native  and  vernacular  as  well  to  all  the  Jeics  as  to  our  Lord  Christ 
himself  and  the  Apostles.  By  Dominick  Diodati.  Naples,  1767.] 
Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.  B.,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin.  I^ondon  :  J.  Gladding. — pp.  24 — 187. 

Thk  subject  of  this  essay  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  of  which 

'VC  have  given  a  literal  translation.  "Hie  work  appears  to  have  excited 
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great  interest  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  it  has  since  become  so 
scarce,  that  ver)'  few  scholars  in  the  present  day  know  anything  of  it, 
except  from  the  report  of  others  ;  and  Mr.  Dobbin  informs  us  that  even 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  does  not  contain  a  copy.  Mr.  Dol). 
bin  having  the  good  fortune  to  become  possessed  of  the  book,  rightlv 
judged  that  he  should  perform  an  acceptable  serxdce  by  presenting  it  to 
the  ])ublic  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  ‘  On  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  author,*  Mr.  Dobbin  says,  ‘  no  less 
than  on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  his  book,  do  we  ground  the  justitication 
of  our  reprint.*  For  our  own  part,  we  are  content  with  the  latter  of 
these  two  gp*ounds  of  justitication,  and  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Editor  for  having  given  us  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves 
of  Dimlati’s  scheme,  a  ser\’ice  which  all  who  examine  the  book  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  he  has  performed  in  a  manner  as  creditable  to  his  tJiste  as  to 
his  scholarship.  We  cannot  now  enter  into  any  lengthened  dissertation 
respecting  the  substantial  truth  of  Diodati’s  hypothesis ;  nor  do  we  think 
the  subject  recjuircs  that  we  should.  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  Greek  hmguage  prevailed  ver\’  extensively  among  the  .Tews 
in  tlie  time  of  our  Lord,  but  few  biblicjil  critics  in  the  present  day  would 
regard  Diodati’s  position — that  it  was  the  only  language  spoken — as  at 
all  tenable.  Tliough  Mr.  Dobbin  maintains  more  strongly  than  we 
should  be  inclined  to  do  the  currency  of  the  Greek  as  compared  with  the 
Anunaic,  he  does  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  author  has  carried  his  ex¬ 
clusive  hypothesis  too  far,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  does,  after 
all,  give  up  Diodati’s  main  ])rinciple,  when  he  admits  that  the  Aramaic 
was  spoken  at  all.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of 
Biblical  scholars,  and  doubt  not  that  they  will  thank  Mr.  Dobbin  for 
thus  enabling  them  to  examine  for  themselves  the  most  considerable 
work  written  on  this  side  of  the  controversy. 


Immortality :  its  Real  and  Alleged  Evidences;  being  an  Endeavour  to 
ascei'tain  bow  far  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  is  disco^ 
vcrahle  by  Re(u<son,  By  J.  T.  CJray,  Ph.  D.  London  ;  G.  &  J.  Dyer. 

Tliis  is  a  little  book,  comprising  only  about  30  pages  of  letter  press, 
and  very  chea]) ;  but  it  contains  materials  which  a  mere  book-maker 
would  have  contrived  to  swell  into  a  half-guinea  volume.  We  can  say 
of  it — what  reviewers  cannot  often  sav  of  the  works  they  criticise — that 
we  have  n*ad  it  repeatedly,  and  mean  to  read  it  again. 

Tlie  treatises  which  the  author  has  chiefly  examined,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  testimony  of  reiu^on  on  the  question  of  the  soul’s  immortality, 
are  the  Pluedo  of  Plato,  the  Tusculana*  Disputationcs  of  Cicero,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  by  Samuel  Drew.  He  has  also 
brought  into  view  the  most  popular  arguments  of  Addison,  Young,  and 
Butler. 

Some  of  his  readers  will  probably  be  disposed  to  shrink  from  a  few 
of  his  conclusions ;  but  every  comj)etent  reader  will  be  highly  gratified 
by  the  erudition  of  the  w'ork,  and  bv  its  searching  and  acute  logic. 
all  young  preachers,  and  especially  to  those  who  mav  be  too  ready  to 
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vieltl  assent  to  the  profound  verbiage  of  Mr.  Drew,  or  to  tlic  poetical 
rhetoric  of  Dr.  Young,  we  strongly  recominciul  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Gray’s 
pamphlet.  It  has  reached  a  second  edition. 


Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade,  Slavery,  and  Emancipation  ;  with  a  Reply  to 
objections  made  to  the  Liberation  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  ; 
addressed  to  Friends  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  during  a  Visit  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  By  G.  W.  Alexander.  London :  Charles 
Gilpin. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  well  known  amongst  abolitionists  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  energetic  of  their  ranks,  llis  official  position  as  treasurer  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaver\'  Society,  necessarily  brings  him  into 
constant  connexion  with  whatever  affects  the  welfare,  or  j)romiscs  to 
advance  the  freedom  of  the  African  race,  and  he  is  known  to  limit  his 
exertions  within  no  official  hounds,  but  on  all  occasions,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  labour  with  the  simplicity  and  zeal  of  an  apostle  for 
the  promotion  of  his  cherished  object.  Tlie  little  volume  now  before  us, 
was  written  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  1 842,  with  a  view  of  putting 
the  Continentid  friends  of  emancipation  into  ])ossession  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  of  awakening  their  zeal,  to  co-operate  with  the  enemies  of 
slaverv’  in  this  country,  llie  volume  consists  of  eight  letters,  which  give 
the  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  also  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  some  Foreign  States — the  Progress  of  the  Anti-slaver\^  Cause 
in  England — the  Results  of  Emancipation — the  State  of  F’oreign  Slavery" 
and  the  Slave  Trade — the  General  Prospects  of  the  Great  Cause — and  an 
Answer  to  Objections  touching  the  Emancipation  of  the  Spanish  Slaves. 

On  all  these  topics  copious  information  is  supplied  in  a  clear  and 
siin])le  style,  while  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  letters  is  at  once 
humane,  enlightened,  and  fervent  ;  ])artaking  of  the  temper  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  honourable  to  the  profession  of  the  author.  We  thank  Mr. 
Alexander  for  this  additional  contribution  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
and  trust  that  its  circulation  will  be  productive  of  idl  the  benefits  anti¬ 
cipated  from  its  publication. 


The  n  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  himself.  Vol.  VII. 

Containing  Sermons  preached  on  various  and  particular  occasions. 

London  :  C.  A.  Bartlett. 

In  a  characteristic  preface  to  this  volume — the  only  fault  of  which  is 
Its  brevity — the  estimable  author  meets  the  objections  which  he  anti¬ 
cipates  to  the  republication  of  sermons,  originally  printed  singly,  and 
some  of  them  nearly  half  a  century  since.  Few  of  our  readers  will  need 
any  such  defence,  as  all  the  productions  of  Mr.  Jay’s  pen  are  distinguished 
by  fjualities  of  permanent  value,  and  will  long  be  cherished  as  amongst 
the  most  useful  works  of  modem  times.  There  is  a  practical  cast  in  his 
^^Titings,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  ot  religious  truth  to  its  necessities,  a  directness  of  aim,  and  a  re¬ 
freshing  confidence  in  the  fulness  and  adeipiacy  of  divine  mercy  to  the 
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beneficent  ends  which  it  contemplates,  that  must  always  render  them 
the  welcome  companion  and  instructive  guides  of  religious  readers. 

Tlie  volume  before  us,  constituting  the  seventh  of  his  uniform  works, 
contains  fourteen  sermons  preached  on  various  occasions,  from  the  year 
1801  to  1833,  and  will  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  from  a  large  chissof 
readers.  Some  of  these  sermons  are  already  well  known  and  highly 
prized,  and  we  are  glad  that  their  author  has  been  induced  to  give  them 
to  us  in  this  collected  and  more  permanent  form,  lliere  are  few  men 
whose  words  are  so  full  of  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  mid 
without  proposing  him  as  a  model  to  our  younger  ministers,  we  should 
be  glad  to  perceive  in  tbeir  pulpit  labours  proofs  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  so  able  a  master. 


Sea  Sermons,  or  Plain  Addresses  intended  for  Public  Worship  on  hoard  of 
Merchant  Vessels,  and  for  Private  Use  among  Seamen  and  Plain 
People.  Hy  the  Rev.  Richard  Marks.  London:  James  Nisbet  and 
Co.  1843. 

Unpretending  and  sim])le  addresses  on  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
by  one  who  has  known  the  dangers  and  tem])tations  of  a  seafaring  life. 
()ur  seamen,  notwithstanding  recent  efforts  for  their  improvement,  have 
still  large  claims  on  the  symjiathy  and  regard  of  British  Christians, 
'lliis  volume  is  printed  in  good  bold  type,  and  is  adapted  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  accomplish  its  design.  The  sermons  arc  twenty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  on  many  of  the  principal  and  most  im])ortant  topics  of  revealed 
truth.  Twenty-four  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  seamen  are  apiieiuled 
to  them. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  ]Vm.  Jones,  late 

Wesleyan  Minister;  iritli  Sketches  of  his  Sermons.  By  the  Hcv. 

Richard  Rymer.  London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall.  184‘2. 

\\  e  doubt  not  that  there  may  be  many  excellent  persons  who  will 
peruse  this  book  with  profit  and  pleasure.  For  ourselves,  we  thought 
there  was  a  pro])riety  in  ]ilacing  on  the  title  page  the  w’ords  of  Dr.  Jolin- 
son,  *  I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  passed  a  life  of  which  a 
judicious  and  faithful  narrative  w’ould  not  be  useful.*  Tlie  subject  of  this 
narrative  seems  to  have  been  a  pious  and  laborious  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  memoir  might  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  some  periodical  rather 
thiui  presented  itself  as  a  separate  volume.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  an 
autobiography,  Mr.  Jones  being,  as  w'e  learn  from  the  preface,  a  very 
copious  writer.  His  manuscripts  consisted  of  *a  short  memoir  of  the 
first  fifty-five  years  of  his  life,  a  diary  and  copies  of  letters,  memoran¬ 
dums,  eleven  volumes  of  sermons,  and  sketches  of  sermons,  two  folio 
volumes  on  vju*ious  subjects,  and  a  large  quantitv  of  original  poetry. 
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We  thank  the  compiler  for  his  jude^ment  in  compressing  within  so  nar¬ 
row  a  compass  his  selections  from  such  copious  materials. 


Elements  of  Universal  History y  on  a  New  and  Systematic  Plan y  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Viennay  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students.  By  H.  White,  A.  B.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

A  highly  useful  manual  of  history  .  The  compiler  employs  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  historical  facts  according  to  centuries,  which  seems  to  us  simple 
and  adapted,  by  bringing  together  events  occurring  in  intimate  relation 
to  each  other,  to  furnish  materials  for  studying,  that  which  Guizot  and 
others  have  so  eloquently  and  ably  expounded,  the  j)hilosophy  of  history. 
Readers  will  find,  it  is  true,  in  the  volume  generally  a  hare  outline  of 
facts,  exclusive  of  remark  concerning  them,  or  exposition  of  principles, 
hut  inasmuch  as  the  design  was  to  provide  a  portable  school  hook,  these 
could  scarcely  he  expected.  Tlie  book  contains,  in  a  clear  and  accessi¬ 
ble  fonn,  the  substance  of  many  volumes,  and  the  judgment  of  the  author 
appears  equally  in  its  omissions  and  contents.  We  live  in  an  age  when, 
for  practicid  j)urposes,  the  study  of  the  past  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
towards  the  right  interpretation  of  the  present,  and  shall  he  glad  if  the 
diligent  use  of  works  such  as  this  prepares  the  minds  of  the  young,  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  knowledge  of  facts,  for  comprehending  those 
genend  laws  and  earnest  thoughts  of  which  historical  events  form  only 
the  illustration  and  expression. 


Jtntflligrnrc. 


In  the  Press. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  is  preparing  a  new  volume  of  his  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  It  will  comprise  visits  to  the  birthplaces  and  tombs  of  tlie  cede- 
hrated  English  poets,  and  will  be  illustrated  similarly  to  the  preceding 
volumes. 

Just  Published. 

On  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  considered  in  Rehation  to  its  Extent,  com¬ 
prehending,  with  General  Remarks,  a  Brief  Examination  of  certain  State¬ 
ments  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  By  John  Pethesick. 

A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Dioceses  of  Ossary  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  at  his  Primary  Visitation  in  September,  1842.  By  James 
Thomas  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  ()ssary  Ferns  and  Leighlin. 

The  History  of  Literature;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Language, 
w  niing,  and  Letters,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Antiquity  to  the  Present 
lime.  Vol.  I.  By  Sir  William  Boyd,  A.M.,  M.D. 

thoughts  on  Thomas  Carlyle;  ora  Commentary  on  the  Past  and  Pre¬ 
sent.  ByR.B.E. 

.  ^  Bistorico  Geographical  Account  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  or 

1C  Bible  Student’s  Help  to  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  Scripture.  By  Dr. 
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John  Fred.  Rohr.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  Esdailc.  (Biblical  Cabinet 
No.  43.) 

The  Student’s  Cabinet  Library  of  Useful  Tracts — Philosophical  Series— 
Murdock’s  Sketches  of  Modern  Pliilosonhy. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shaksi)ere— William  Shaksi^ere.  A  Biography, 
part  y. 

Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings,  and 
from  Dispatches  in  the  State  Paper  OlRce  never  before  published.  By  John 
Smith,  Esq.  2  vols. 

The  Empire  of  the  Czar;  or  Observations  on  the  Social,  Political,  and 
Religious  State  and  Prosi>ects  of  Russia,  made  during  a  Journey  through 
that  Empire.  By  the  Marquis,  de  Castine.  Translated  from  the  Frendi. 

3  vols. 

Fifty  Sermons  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  chiefly  during 
the  last  Five  Years  of  his  Mini8tr\\  From  Notes  taken  at  the  Time  of  their 
Delivery.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield,  M.A.  Second  edition. 

First  Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy,  including  an  Examination  of  Several 
Recent  Exix)sitions  and  of  the  \ear-Day  Theory.  By  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Birks. 

The  French  School,  Part  I,  Le  Echo  de  Paris  ;  a  Selection  of  Familiar 
Phmses,  with  Vocabulary.  By  M.  Lepage. 

Immanuel;  or  God  with  us;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  and 
Humanity  of  our  Lord,  &c.  By  Richard  Bingham,  Jun.,  M.A. 

The  System  of  Late  Hours  in  Business  :  its  Evils,  its  Causes,  and  its  Cure. 
By  Arthur  J.  King. 

Letters  from  Madras  during  the  years  1830—  1839.  By  a  Lady. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion ;  designed  to  exhibit  the  Principles  of  Sunday 
School  Instruction  and  Discipline.  By  R.  N.  Collins. 

Helps  to  English  Grammar ;  or  Easy  Exercises  for  Young  Children.  By 
G.  F,  Graham. 

Piety  the  Best  Patriotism  ;  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Decease  of  the 
late  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  preached  at  Craven  Chai)el  by  J.  Leifchild,  D.D. 
Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Part  V. 

The  Philosophy  of  Training;  with  Suggestions  on  the  Necessity  of  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  for  Teachers  to  the  Wealthier  Classes.  By  A.  R.  Craig. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Yol.  V.  1  Corinthians. 

The  President’s  Daughters,  including  Nina.  By  Frederika  Bremer.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mar)’  Howitt.  Part  I.  3  vols. 

Lectures  on  Tnactarian  Theology.  By  John  Stoughton. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Chichester,  in  July,  1843.  By  Henry  Edward  Manning,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester. 

Bicentenary'  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  12lh  and  1 3th  of  July,  1843 ;  containing  a  Full  and  Authentic  Report 
of  ilie  Addresses  and  Conversations,  with  Introductory  Sermons  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lymington. 

Inaugural  Lecture,  written  for  the  Opening  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Institute,  and  delivered  August  2,  1843,  at  the  Hanover  S(iuare  Rooms. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Education ;  a  Second  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.,  on  the  Educational  Clauses  of  the  Factories  Bill.  By  John  Howard 
Hinton,  M.A. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Necessity  of 
Liturgical  Adjustment,  arising  from  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
School  of  Tractarian  Theology. 


